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KTlSNil KUTUHA^LA NA.TAKA 
’ • <1 • 

BY 

PbalhadC, Diwahji, m. a*, ll, m, 

SOURCE 

This is one of the works mentioned along with Advaitasid- 
dhi, Advaitaratnaraksanam, Yedantakalpalatika, SiddhSnta-^ 
bindu &c. under the head Madhusudana Sarasvafl in YoL I of 
the Catalogus Catalogorum of Theodor Aufrecht at page 427 
thereof. As it had nob been published bill I wrote my article on 
Madhusudana Sarasvati; His Life and Works which was 
published in Yol. YIII Part II of these “Annals” at pp. 149-57, 
I had not been able to see a copy thereof and had not therefore 
expressed therein any definite opinion as to whether the author 
of this work and the other works above-mentioned were identical 
or different. Recently I happened to know of the existence of a 
Ms copy thereof at the Sanskrit Library, Baroda and having 
taken it as a loan went through it with a view to decide that 
question, if possible, from internal evidence. I am glad to say 
that my effort has not been fruitless. 

Date and Appearance of the Manuscript 

That Ms. seems to have been prepared by one Baladeva on 
Friday the 14th day of the bright half of the month of Asvin 
in the year Samvat 1846 corresponding with Sake 1711 ( A. D- 
1790 ) and consists of 78 folio pages containing 2,000 Hues- 
The size of each page is 9 “ x 4^ ” and all except the first an^ 
the last are written on both sides. The Ms. lis complete 
for the facts that p. ^ has been left partly b] ank, pp. 
fire missing altogether and some of the pages Ijifter 60^^^ 
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destroyed by worms with the result that a few words at pp. -•j® 
and are missing. The context however gives a sufficient clue 
as to the substance of those parts of the text and therefore this 
Ms. does not fail to give an idea of the contents of the whole 
work, I give below the one which I have been able to form 
from it, after making some general remarks. 

Natuhe of the Work 


The Sastri who may have prepared its label seems to have 
noted on it that the work is a dramatic representation of the 
slaying of Kamsa by Sri Krsna but on a closer perusal I have 
found that such is not the case but that it aims in the first six 
acts at depicting the life of Sri Krsna in Vrndavana 
and in the seventh artfully gives a foretaste of what he 
was destined to do after ‘he quitted that life and entered a 
new phase the scene of which was at Mathura. 

ITS Authorship 


With regard to the authorship of the work 
reads 


11 


the colophon 


From this and from the facts that the celebrated author oJ 
the Advaitasiddhi, Siddhantabindu, Vedantakalpalatika anc 
other works was a devotee of Krsna and used to live at Benares 
for the greater part of his later life one is tempted to bonolud( 
that this must be the work of the same author. But on a close] 
examination of this work itself it appears that there are certaii 
data therein which militate against such a conclusion. Thus th< 
Sutradhara says in the introductory passage : — • 

^ T% ^ §r^: u ( p. | ) 


It is quite clear from this that the author of this work was i 
j^of Arundhati and ISTarayana of the SandilyaGotra,that he wa 
“^^^^ee of Visnu fr6m his childhood and that he was a discipl 
"^^^^^Sarasvati. / Further as to how the idea of composini 
^^l^urredf tQ him he says'; — » 
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This shows that he was specially deToted to Yisnii in the 
particular form of Bindumadhava, a name which reminds one 
of the shrine of that name at Benares. Then speaking about his 
said Guru in the first act he says that he had composed several 
dramas namely, Gopracarana, Kamakutuhala, Danavinodana, 
Taranivihara and others. ( p. f ). In the same act he further 
says that his Paramaguru, Mukunda, was a great devotee of 
Yisnu and that he had been passing his time in devotion at 
Yrndavana. ( p f ). These autobiographical details ill-accord 
with the facts we know about the famous Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl which are that he was one of the four sons of 
Purandaracarya Misra, a Kanoja Brahmana of the Kasyapa 
Gotra residing at the village Kotalipada in the Faridpur District 
of Eastern Bengal, that his mother’s name was unknown, that 
he never mentioned his parents* names, or his place of nativity 
in any of his works in strict obedience to the rules of conduct 
applicable to the order of Samnyasis that none of them should 
maintain any connection with one’s relations and place 
of birth after initiation in that order, that he could not 
have been a Yaisnava from childhood because his father 
is known to have been a devotee of Sr! Daksinamurti 
Ealika, that he was a disciple of Yisvesvara Sarasvatl since 
initiation and of Sri Rama and Madhava probably before that 
and that the name of his Paramguru is not known from any of 
the sources from which other information about him can be 
gathered.^ It would therefore be right to conclude that this 
is not a work of the celebrated Madhusudana but of some other 
Sarhnyasi of the same name residing in Benares. That he is not 
also one of those other authors of the same name who are found 
mentioned in the Catalogus Catalogorum Yol. I atp. 427 is also 
clear from the fact that the above biographical details do not 
tally with those of the others which are given in that work 
and that is very natural since this work was by mistake put 
down in the said Catalogue under the name of the famous author 
of the same name. 


1 Vtde the article on Madhusudana Sarasvali\ His life and W^nrTy 
the A. B O.K.X. Vol VIII Bait II pp. 149-67, 152, abd Vol. IX Tv 
IV Miscellanea, pp. 309—10. 
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Date oe the Author 

As to when this author could have lived and composed this 
drama, I regret I cannot express any conclusive opinion because 
the work gives no clue to that fact except that he had composed 
this drama with a view to get it enacted before the idol of Bindu- 
madhava at Benares. I am not aware and have not yet been able 
to gather when that temple was erected. If that can be traced the 
earliest date that can be assigned to him can be fixed. The latest 
date is of course the date of the Ms. itself namely, A, D. 1790, 

Merits of the Work 

' Although this is not a work of the famous Madhusudana it 
has its own merits and 'deserves the attention of Sanskritists in 
my opinion. I therefore propose to give a short summary of the 
plot thereof with a few extracts in order to give the readers an 
idea as to its contents. 


The Plot- Act 1 


The play begins in the orthodox fashion with a Nandi. 
Then enter the Sutradhara and Natl who in the course of an 
introductory conversation give ideas as to the genesis of the work, 
the name, percentage and qualifications &c. of the author. This 
over, there enters Sadantaka, an employee of Kamsa, singing 
the praises of his master. While entering he hears the 
names of Krsna and Kamsa from the lips of the Natl 
in the course of a reference to the possible slaying of the 
latter by the former and therefore feels annoyed and gives vent 
to his wrath in hot words. While he is doing so there enters 
Nala-Kubara muttering the praises of Krsna. He asks him 
whether he owes allegiance to any other master than Kamsa and 
thereupon the latter tells him that he takes pride in obeying 
Elrsna and after further questioning describes the exploits of 
that hero in the forests on the other side of the Yamuna. Sadan- 
taka is thereupon filled with a curiosity to know and see Krsna. 
Immediately after that enters Krsna with his friends Sridama, 
Sudama, Yasudama, Kinkinidama and others. On seeing him 
Sadantaka is convinced that he who does not see him has his life 
wasted. He gazes at him for some time and then departs. Then 
follows a beautiful description of the forest at the invitation of 
by the following verse . — ■ 
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^FrTT^^TT-amq: 11 

Thus for instance, Sujaya describes Vrndavana in these 
words : — 

( ! ) ^^THcTf 

Pracanda referring to the southern breeze says : — ■ 

f ^JTfqRlW^'T I 

qT% qT^fim ^t^ott nr^qil: a 

Further on he exclaims : — 

’TT^q niw'^1^3 qiqq^r: 
q^qq fqqq?: qg^r ^r^^q q^Tr<-qrq: i 

fq^^Tqq qq^; Rq?^ ^^Ttfpqi 

^qiR qTqi[ fq^ q^qr^ir n 

Act II 

Here ends the first act which is named Sadanandanah ( ? ). 

Just as the first act introduces to the audience Krsna and 
his friends so the second introduces to it Padha and her friends. 
After some conversation takes place between them they move 
aside and there enters Krsna with his friends. The friends begin 
to prepare the audience for acquaintance between Krsna and 
Padha from a distance by describing the good parts of young 
and beautiful damsels in words like these: — 

■Rq^T^iq-q g^q qr i 

^qqqT% u 

And also 

=5r^r Sim® ^ fT® f =5rqf^N i 

^TT® ^®r?TK^^^ rig; it 

After a time this man’s attention is drawn to the Gopis and 
asks his friends to make him acquainted with them. They one 
by one make known to him the several damsels who are seen 
there by describing each of them separately by references to h^ 
name, features, the development of her limbs and the 
beauty of the surroundings. The verses containing thif,.*^ 
tion are full of puns, alliterations and |Other figur|i^'' 
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The names themselves are very suggestive. Some of them are : — 
Oampakakalika, Kamalamala, Kamaihkura, Ambujalata, 
Srhgarasarasi, Kasataranginl, Surataruvallari and Kumkuma- 
mamjari. This over Krsna, Sridama and others move aside and 
Radha and her friends come to the forefront. She had seen 
Krsna from the place where they were resting and had already 
been smitten with love for him. She therefore gives expression 
to that sentiment by the following verse : — 

11 

Thereafter Bhadramukha who acts as the Vidusaka goes 
to the place where they are sitting and returns after a time, 
crying. On Krsna asking him the reason for doing so he says 
that he had gone to pluck some flowers and was prevented by 
the ladies from doing so on the ground that it would be a theft 
if he did so. Krsna thereupon goes there and under the pretext 
of going to quarrel with the ladies begins bo talk with Radha and 
eventually first holds her hand and then her garment. At the 
same time some one calls out Radha and Candravali and 
thereupon all the ladies depart So Krsna says: — 

He broods over the situation for a time and then says that 
they had been out for a long time and should therefore return 
home. Then all depart. Here ends the second act named 
M u gdhamadhus udanah. 

Act III 

The third act begins with a prologue between one Rucimati 
and a Sylvan deity wherein the latter asks the former whether 
Radha was alright. She replies : — 

^ ^ ^ =5f ^ \ 

Rqtq ^JcTTRrr M 

^ned by her^ the deity says about the state of Krs:^*:- 
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iTrsna Kutuliala NataJca 

^nn^- 
qfT^T#^g^Ti%T% i 
^ ^^r^^gT%cFT ^ ( ^ ) 

n 

The description of the love-smitten condition of both the 
spouses contains many other beautiful verses but the above are 
given as specimens. That over, the sylvan deity departs and 
the maid goes to the locality in which there is the mansion of 
Nanda and strolling about says how pitiable the condition of 
Radha had become. Thereupon Yasoda comes out with two 
maids Sucarita and Subhasinl. They talk about suitable and 
unsuitable matches and in the course of that conversation one 
of them says .* — 

Then enters Nanda with Krsna and his friends. JNanda asks 
Krisna to go to his mother. When he goes there she asks him 
to go for a bath. He prefers to go to a lake and there sees a 
HaihsI who had been kept for sport by Radha and is attended by 
a female keeper. He enters into some conversation with her 
from which he gathers the nature and extent of her mistres’s 
love for him. He then, enters the lake for bathing. While he 
is still doing so, there comes Radha with her friends. On seeing 
Krsna there she casts a glance at him and he admires her 
beauty thus: — 

^Tsri^f ^ T%'!?T^rn^t%fr’3; ii 

And also 

Then roaming about, Krsna meets the ladies near a gard^"*' 
and asks one of Radha’s friends why they were coming^.*'"^ 
often. She replies that she had gone there to ask him to ' 
a medicine for their friend Badha who was suffer^jpK 
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disease of a long standing. Kysna replies that he would do that 
according to the view of Su^ruta and having said so draws near 
Badha, Her friends gauging the situation move aside. Availing 
himself of that opportunity Krsna makes overtures to her and 
at last they probably enter into a Gandharva form of marriage 
I say ‘ probably ’ because the copyist has left a portion of p. 
-j- blank and pp. and V-* missing altogether. Here ends 
the third act named Susnigdhamadhavali. 

Act IV 

The fourth act begins with a prologue between Brahma 
and the gods as to the exploits of Krsna. That over, there enters 
Krsna with friends. This scene seems to have been laid in 
some far off forest in the valley of the Himalayas and the season 
is summer. So Krsna referring to the natural surroundings 
says ; — 



The description of the forest through Krsna and his friends 
occupies many pages. Seeing palmyra palms his friends being 
desirous of eating their fruits ask for Krsna’s permission to 
pluck them which he gives. In going to pluck them they become 
separated from him. While moving hither and thither some of 
them meet a demon and become terrified. Baladeva who is with 
them gives them consolation that he will kill him and proceeds 
to do so. They therefore go into the interior to eat fruits and 
Baladeva goes, kills the demon and joins them again. After a 
time they all depart. In the next scene Krsna appears with 
Candravali- The season then being the monsoon, they talk 
over the characteristics of that season for some time and then as 
it seems likely to rain. Krsna takes Candravali into a bower and 
there says : — 
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%=srT^'^f * 

:>f]Tqpf]%^ \ 

Accidentally then they drift into a conversation about 
Radha and she to the surprise of Krsna suddenly appears. On 
seeing him with Candravali in that lonely place she rebukes 
him for his inconstancy and he tries to justify his conduct and 
persuades her not to forsake him by saying : — 

T^JfT ^ \ 

^ T%g 

^$i=rT ^ w 

She would not however forgive him and continues to repri- 
mand him but is ultimately convinced that Krsna there was 
Subala, a Gopa and Candravali, another Gopa, in disguise and 
all her wrath melts away. There ends the fourth act called 
S^modadftmodarah. 

ACT Y 

The fifth act begins with a dialogue between a Suka and a 
Suki who are Kiihnaras. After a time the Yidusaka Bhadra- 
mukha comes in. He after some introductory remarks says to 
himself : — 

Therepon Krsna says to himself: — 

Then seeing Radha from a distance he does not recognize 
her and exclaims : — “ 

^T^TvT^T f U 

After a time he recognizes her and says : — 

\T?pTXf nmffT 


2 
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Then gazing at the different parts of her body he admires 
them thus ; — 

^mTT%t ^^cTT u 

Then he goes into the interior of the forest and there lures 
the Gopis by the melodious notes of his flute. They remain at 
a distance for a time and Krsna gets acquainted with them one 
by one through his Vidusaka and describes the peculiar charm 
of each. Thereafter they draw nearer to him and he cunningly 
asks them whether it was proper for such young damsels as they 
were to repair to a lonely forest at night-time and they reply : — 
^ ) ^'TT T%ggH 

T% i^WT W 

So to test their intensity of their love he says : — 

And they come out successful by replying: — 

cT^ci U 

And one of them exclaims : — ’ 
fTTcTT ^mTT 

cT^T ^ II 

So Krsna yields and dances the Rasa dance with them in 
the moonlit night. While doing so he 'draws their attention to 
the reflections of the moon in the waters of the Yamuna in 
language containing a pun on the word Candravall and 
hinting that he loved her. Radha takes umbrage at 
it and therefore Krspa in order to break her prid^ 
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moves to a distance. Tlie Gopis therefore roam about hither and 
thither in search of him, asking the trees, the creepers,^ the wind, 
the river, the moon &o; whether they had seen the object of the irlove 
just as Pururava in Vikramorvasiya asks the inanimate objects 
whether they had seen Urvasi.’ The verses which they utter 
are couched in a very melodious language. Thus to the river 
they say, — 

^ HFTi^ n 

On feeling a draught of the southern wind one of them says:-- 

i%T^ ^%aTTq[^T i 

It is while the Gopis are thus pining and struggling to find 
out Krisna that the fifth act named Pasavilasa ends. 

Act VI 

The Sixth begins with a prologue in which Kalin di and the 
sylvan deity enter and talk over the separation of the Gopis from 
Krsna. While this conversation is proceeding some one sings 
behind the curtain: — 

TTJTH- 

iT% frit w 

^%crT I 

The two thereupon move aside announcing the arrival of Krsna 
and the Gopis and suggesting thereby that they had met together 

'1. Of- also Srimad BhSigvata Purrcua X. Pirst half, chattel 30. 
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again. On entering they express mutual joy at reunion. While 
they are doing so Krsna remarking that the night was over and 
the day was dawning, disappears. After his departure the Gopis 
having talked amongst themselves for some time, depart. Then 
again enter Krsna with Gopas preparing to go to graze cattles. 
Then they repair to a forest for that purpose and while the cattle 
are grazing they are terrified on seeing a big forest bull and speak 
of it to Krsna. He encounters the animal and kills him. Then they 
go to the bank of the Yamuna and there the Sage Harada appears 
and asks Krsna why he had been leading this simple peasant- 
life and implores him to relieve the Rsis residing in that forest 
of the pest of a demon named Kesi. Krsna thereupon hunts 
out the demon and kills him and then Narada prepares him for 
another adventure by inviting him to witness the performance of 
a drama composed by him and he accepts the invitation. Here 
ends the sixth act named Kesi Yinasah. 

act YII 

The seventh act begins with a prologue in which Sudarsana 
enters in an aerial car accompanied by Katrimati. They talk 
about events in the kingdom of Indra. After a time they look 
down and Katrimati on seeing the Gopas and Gopis jubilant j 
asks her companion why it was so and he informs her that the 
play Karhsavidhvamsana composed by the Sage Narada is to be 
acted before Sri Krsna. Then enter Krsna and Baladeva and 
the Gopas and Gopis and the performance is commenced by the 
actors. In the prologue, it is said that this drama had been 
composed by the Sage Narada the author of other dramas named 
Madanavinodanam, and Katavinodanam. The scene is laid 
in Mathura where Krsna slays Kamsa later on. It issaid 
that in this play the Sage Bharata acted was the Sutradhara, the 
Sage Yatsyayana as the Paraparsvika ( Assistant to the stage- 
manager ), the Sage Badarayana as Akrura, Asita and Devala 
as Rama and Kksna, Indra and others as cowherd-boys, the 
Apsaras as the wives of Gopas, Kasypa and Aditi as Handa and 
Yasoda, Astavakra as the Yidusaka and the Gandharvas as the 
songsters and musicians. On seeing the Kata-Krsna of the 
subsidiary play enter the city somebody exclaims:- 
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The city is described by verses like these : — 




%^^cTFTT RTH^=«nTT%5PcRf^rr: 

=5FRT% 11 




I 


qfrwrp-*^ % n 


The objective for going to that city is stated by the Nata- 
Krsna in the following verse : — 


T f ^IT 555 ! 






cT^sTT 


The author seems also to have taken occasions in this act to 
insert some verses on the Vedanta philosophy like the following:- 

11 


There is one verse showing that he had also studied the 
Yogasutras of Patahjali, the words Kle^a, Karma. Vipaka and 
Asaya occurring in one verse being technical terms used therein 
in peculiar senses. It is this : — 

il^x: ^ 1 

5^: ii 

The below-mentioned verses somewhat resemble the 7th 
verse of the Mahimnastotra : — 

«rfT3^ \ 

T^3P^; {\ 

f^X^t s^fTT \ 

After Kaihsa is killed the courtiers ask hTata-Rama and 
Nata-Krsna to think over who should be installed on the Gadl 
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of Mathura and the said Krsna says that they should go for the 
time being and be prepared for the staging of another drama 
called Ugrasenabhiseka* He then asks them what boon they 
expected of him and they say 

^T^r: ii 

The Nata-Krsna confers the boon and the actors depart 
Thereafter Harada appears before the Rama and Krisna of the 
main drama and askes them whether they had been pleased 
with the performance. They reply in the affirmative and eulogize 
the sage. The latter then prays to them to inspire several young 
poets to sing their praises and all depart. Here ends the seventh 
act named Kamsavidhvamsanam. 

CoMPABisoN With The Contents of Bhagavata Pubana 

X 4 TO 40. 

When we compare this story of Krsna’s life in Vraja with 
that narrated in the chapters 4 to 40 of first the half of the tenth 
Skandha of the Bhagavata Purana we can at once see that the 
author has made some material additions and alterations in order 
to adapt it to the stage. One material alteration is that Krsna 
has been painted by him as being liable to be ov'erpowered by the 
amorous instinct in man on seeing young girls whereas in the 
Purana, Badarayana has depicted him as a superhuman being, an 
embodiment of universal love and virtue and has also taken care 
to put in at the end of the description of the RasakrldS a word 
of caution thus : — 

\\ ^ o . 3 . 3 3. 3 3. H 

Another such alteration is that whereas in this drama 
Krsna has been shown to have been specially attached to Radha 
and probably to have even entered into a Gandharva form of 
marriage with her, in the Bhagvata Purana Krsna has been 
depicted as the common centre of attraction of all the Gopa boys 
as well as of the GopTs and women in general wherever he went, 
Badarayana has also taken care to explain that the story of his 
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dalliance with them has been inserted only in order to illustrate 
the truth that whoever constantly thinks of God and is willing 
to stake his or her all for His sake is sure to be one with him in 
course of time. Thus in XXIX. 15-16 Suka says : — 

t| t II 

In fact as you read that beautiful poem from chapter to 
chapter the one idea that becomes confirmed in your mind is that 
Krsna was a very handsome and at the same time an extra^^ 
ordinary personality and that blessed were those men and women 
who had the good fortune to come in direct contact with him, 
whether they looked upon him as a child, as a playmate, as a 
friend, as the manifestation of Brahma or even as a foe. On 
reading this drama however the idea that is impressed on one’s 
mind is that *the author’s intention was to depict Krsna as a 
hero of the type of Dusyanta or Pururava. Even his descriptions 
of the seasons unlike those in Chapter XX of the same Skandha of 
the Purana are all filled with sentiments which are apt to promote 
love for the fair sex rather than for the pure self who is the fountain 
of universal love. There are no doubt references to the slaying 
of the oppressors of mankind such as Kuvalyapida, Ke^I, Kaihsa 
and others in the prolog ue to the first act and in the last two acts 
but they pale into insignificance before the elaborate and interest- 
ing descriptions of Krsna’s love-adventures. Perhaps he had 
the author of the Gitagovinda, or Abhijiaanasakuntala or 
Uttararamcarita rather than that of Bhagvata Purana before his 
mind’s eye as an ideal and if that is true then it must be said 
that he has succeeded in achieving it to a great extent because 
his work has its own merits as a work of art as the illustrations 
and the summary of the plot above-given amply testify. 

Conclusion 

Such being my opinion I would be glad if it could be publi- 
shed. The Ms. above-mentioned though likely to be of great 
assistance in preparing and even to serve as a basis for a critical 
edition, is on account of the deficiencies above-noted by itself in- 
sufficient for that purpose, even if all the necessary corrections 
are made therein. It is therefore necessary to obtain other Mss, 







Oisr THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF SOME 
PASSAGES IN THE MAHABHASYA OF PATANJALI 

BY 

K, B. Palhak, B. A., Pk D. 


Dr. Kielhorn was the most competent scholar to undertake to 
edit the Vyakarana Mahabhasya of Patanjali. The German 
scholar enjoyed special facilities for this purpose. He was 
famous for his industry and accuracy. Besides he had the 
advantage of sitting at the feet of Anantshastri Pendharkar who 
was unsurpassed in his knowledge of the science of grammar as 
taught by Panini, Katyayana and Patahiali. Kielhorn’s edition 
of this literary monument of ancient India is regarded as most 
authoritative. I therefore make no apology for examining 
critically some passages in this edition. Dr. KielhoriTs 2nd 
edition Yol II, p. 90, has the following passage 

n R^mrr^rifl i i \ ^ 

mrrfr ncrt w?qcr i i 

g Rnfr 3T^Tf^ i 

Comparing this text with the same passage as it appears in 
the Benaras edition, we find the following addition : — 

JR 1%TR I 

It must be admitted here that Dr. Kielhorn in the appendix 
to his second volume, p. 453, says, 

E g B after ^f^nr 

See P. Y. 3, 59; YI, 4. 154. 

But Dr. Kielhorn has omitted this addition from his text. 

The question that aries here is whether this addition is a 
necessary or integral part of the passage. In order to answer 
this question we must try to understand the subject treated of. 
For this purpose I shall divide the passage as it is a dialogue 
between two persons. 

3 
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First person asks : — ■ 

I 

Second person replies : — 

First person objects 

>cr^T^cr i \ 

%^33; n 

Second person suggests 

T^^TSfUTTWff I 
First person asks : — 

IF 1 

Second person replies. 

\ ^ NcT^i 3^=5^ 1 

First person denies this and says : — 

f%^TTT^ ^T%^T% I %%- 

Second person says : — 

First person asks : — 

Second person replies: — 

First person interrupts: you have already said: — 
f n-rrf^T i 

Second person reminds him of his solution : 

J1t 4 and then 

completes his own sentence ending with 

Here the sentence ending with is incomplete; therefore 

I have used a dash after it. The subordinate clause that complet- 
es the sense is i;s^r% W The previous 

sentence ending with is the principal sentence with the 

subordinate clause &c dependent upon it. Between these 

two sentences there are parenthetical clauses which must be 
shown thus: 

^\^v* W'5=4cf I 
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qj|%^5{;£[q(?(i'?qqr ^j^- 
)— T%mR^'5T'faT \ 

On the principle srfef: qrs^Rfn^ we must interpret the 
passage as above. means ^ without the indicatory 

letters ^and which denotes both ^and In this sense ^ 
is used by Panini in his two later sutras V, 3, 59 and 

VI. 4, 154. But in the sutra only ^ is employed 
as it appears in and with the udatta accent on the 
syallable g. The position of the accent will not be affacted if 
in stead of is employed in because as a g will 

have the same accent ( III, I. 3 ). But if Panini had adopted 
this course, he would have laid himself open to the charge of 
inconsistency by attaching two different values to g in the 
three sutras under consideration. means 

^4 ^ With a view to preserve this adopted in 

and ^ with ^ is used in the sutra which 

is thus explained in the Kasika : — 

III, 1, 133. 

From the facts set out above the conclusion is inevitable 
that the passage as it is given in Dr. Kielhorn’s edition is 
defective without the concluding clause 59 .^ 1 % 

Against the proposed use of ^ the objection is twice urged 
JTlfR: NfR fro* 

because the rule in ejq; which teaches the lengthening of 
3 T in does not apply to the TJnadi words 371 ^ which 

form ttrr: J^V- not rricfT^ &c though they end in ^ only 

as the Kamka says. 

Panini VI, 2, 11. 

Kaiyaia on says, 

TTmiTN^r i f m’Tn%R fT% mi \ 

Three reasons for attaching =^r to ^ in are given. The 
first reason consists in making ^ This is easily overruled 

by saying that as a of one syllable only becomes ^snff 
( ^ )• The second reason for attaching =^to ^ is 
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found fn disiinguislaing ifc from the IJnadi termination q; appear- 
ing in 3RT^ according to the IJnadi Sutra 

This is also overruled by saying that Panini ( VI, 4 II ) 
mentions only by way of restriobing the operation of his 

sutra to these two Unadi words and excluding therefrom other 
Unadi words and The third reason, which is the final 
decision, is that Panini has committed himself by using g as a 
substitute for both gi^and in his later sutras 
If 5 were now used for only in this sutra ( III, 1, 133 ), his 
position would be illogical, and he would expose himself to 
ridicule. It is thus evident that the additional words are essen- 
tial to complete the sense intended ; and they must be restored 
at the end of the passage in Di\ Kielhorn’s edition. 

In the dialogue between two persons? as explained above, 
the agreement is unanimous that Panini is the author of the two 
Unadi sutras. Without this the whole passage would be entirely 
meaningless. In the words the reference is made by Dr. 
Kielhorn to This is not only positively wrong but mis- 
leading. Here means ^ in this very sutra, namely, 

where ^ is added to g; in order to preserve its form ^ as a 
substitude for ^j?^and ^ elsewhere. 

I shall now proceed to deal with a second passage. Dr. 
Kielhorn in his preface to his first edition which is also repro- 
duced in his second edition, says, 

“ Without the diferent commentaries on the Mahabhasya, 
the Yakyapadlya, the Ka^ikavrlti, Siddhanta Kaumudi etc., 
each of which has proved useful in turn, my labour would have 
been much greater than ife has been, yet sometimes all have 
failed me when I should have most prized their assistance. On 
a passage like m I on p. 36,9, they say 

nothing.” The whole passage referred to runs thu^ ; — 

vnif u riif 

^ 11 

This passage appears In the Benaras edition as follows : — 

1 cf'i| f ^ 

I rR^rrmsTi^ 5TT^«7m 

f 1% ^ 1 qq?fqi% 1 
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Here the word ^ appears after But it is omitted 

by Dr. Eielhorri as it is not found in the mss. examined by Mm. 

I wanted to inquire whether there is any manuscript of the 
Mahabhasya containing this reading. For this purpose I went 
to Mysore. And I am glad to say that a manuscript belonging 
to the family of Kashi-Sesha-Subrahmanya Shastri, contains 
the word ^ after The Shastri is an old man. He is a 

professor of grammar in the Sanskrit College in the city of 
Mysore. He has inherited this manuscript from his grand father 
who enjoyed the patronage of the last Peshwa Bajirao IL The 
ms. has deen in the possession of the family for 150 years. The 
passage under discussion which is found in this ms. reads : — 

3Ti^3p?r 

f I 

leaves 18 (b) and 19 (a) 

The Sanskrit word is here necessary. It stands at the 
end of a noun clause which is in apposition to the noun 
It may be noted that ^ is* a conjunction and resembles the 
English conjunction “ that ’h While the English word in- 
troduces a subordinate clause, the Sanskrit word stands at the 
end of such a clause. On the other hand exactly resembles the 
English word “ that ”, as it introduces the subordinate clause in 
<&c. ^ is used in the next sentence in this very 
passage xm ^ 

The preceding sentence also must be similarly explained 
? What is the meaning of ] ‘ 

Here it may be remarked 

there are two subordinate clauses- 

The word or means a leather strap 

T=ff W U B W 

Kslrasvami on Amarakos’a Oka’s ed. p. 163. 

WPfr 

Granaratnamahodadhi. 

Benares ed, p. 127. 

53^ means 53: gs^** 

Idem p, 28. 

a hollow cup made of leases. The word appears as 
and gH5H as g^^HT or g^T in Marathi. 
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The third passage that alfcracfcs our attention is the following 
II i%<T^f I ^f^r'4! I T3=?rcrT5^if^T- 

Tff^ 5J4IT I "^cr^RcT w^?P3; I ri^i ^r4: 

I T%5g 11 i 

t^TTfSTrr fm I) T%%'70Tr4??r'i| I ^ i 

j: [ <r. ] ff?r I 

1% JTr5r^fr:^sri^ s^r^sir^rTr f^Kqf^- 

qfrRffl ii 

Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. Vol II, p 106. On referring to the 
Benares edition we find i%fJn% ssfTicsn^qiTi: instead of T% 
o^Ps-ti T ^P T: Which is the correct reading? The Nyasakara Jinendra- 
buddhi says — ' 

i%g I 1% ^Rfg-^^qiTT^ Twqi-sfq- 

tri'it 55qTT I 3T4r i 

Kaiyata says— 

4^; ^11%% 1 %^qt'TqtRq''T ^-rT i s^Ti^F^n^fcr 

I ?r^5r?'«qsFqR'Rmr %q't ^rf'jnHrq'; ii 
Haradatta says — 

yq?ri| %?q?qq:^qf Rm i %qrqsf^4g’5'qRT^ 

#: %qt qt rr'?!, ^^5^ T4f4qq;mqT?n% (VIII. 4.47.) 

Cel’ll' 

The correct reading, which deserves to be adopted, is %fqf% 

o5:rT^T^R-* 

The fourth passage which I propose to discuss is the 
following 

n u 

qR^qqjTot,s®T^'4®tRT'^4t i^sRfq^r^qiq’g u ^ ii 

Ri^qt^. ii 

II ^ II 

nfgr^: ^sqHif^ q^T^fTmf^’-'q*. ii 3 ii 

nrgr^; qt^qn qgqrRift’-qi RinTgg eTfqqtgg 

sqqisq! I ssrfqqs?:; g-'jqj?:: qqjsq; aqfqqq-: ^yqqs:; II 

qfqqr qqjsq; ^-qqrgqq; ii ^iTTifqg q55^T5^»4 qfqqr qq^sir: i 
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I ^gr^TTT%5?f?3; II 

U >* !} 

^'THT^T^r T%^^ri?=5; i qq-f ^tot; i n^-f ii 

fm W^] ^T^r^sqxuTT ^^7{1 ^Z ^fcTT 3?!^^: u x^z^ 

1 'qzx ^T^cnxrf 3q^^0lf U 

11 ^cqqt 1 Rfqqt T^ tl 

Mahabhasya 

Kieihorn’s 2nd ed. Vol II, p. 376, 377 

Up to the end of the explanation of the 2nd Vartika the text 
given above is identical or nearly so with that found in the 
Benares edition. From the beginning of the 3rd Yartika up to 
the end of the whole passage, there are variations. In order to 
ascertain the correct text we must try to understand what 
Kaiyata says 

I ^^TTf I ^HT^Tsq-^UT cf^ 

In the 3rd Yartika the forms &c. of the terminations 
ffrg^ &c. as they appear in living speech or spoken Sanskrit, are 
given by Katyayana. But the letter indicating 
requires, never the less, to be affixed in the explanatory portion 
of the Bhasya. The reason for this is as follows. Under the 3rd 
Yartika forms like fnffrB are explained as affixes ending in ^ 
and having the according to Papini ( Yl. 1. 163 ). 

This method is, however, refuted under the 4th Yartika by 
treating forms like as compounds according to Panini’s 

Sutra ( Yl, 1, 223 ) which teaches that compounds have 

Whichever method is adopted, the result is the same 
namely, the position of the remains unchanged. For 

this reason in the Bhasya under the 3rd Yartika the three ex- 
pressions underlined ffrgrr and should be 

corrected into ^ig^ and But the ex- 
pressions and do not undergo this change 

for a reason which will be given later. 

Let us now turn to the Bhasya under the 4th Yartika. Here 
we have the or refutation of the first method by regard- 
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ing forms like as compounds. Refutation is indicated by 
inserting ^ thus, ^ should be corrected into ^ 

which then means, “ In order that ^53^ may 
not be adopted here we must take as a noun meaning jiri- 
5[3!iFlf f, 3 :. So 3!i^3 as a compound has the ■ 

should be corrected into ft a?# 

^ should be changed into ff And 

ac^f^I should be altered thus 

a^T ^ I 

Here should be omitted because it is not wanted by 
what follows and because the omission is supported by the ms» 
K. Therefore we must read 

ft q=gio3T: 1 Ire: 

As regards the words and j?ni%5T no change is to be 
made in them, as they are governed by Panini’s Sutra 

( VI, 3. 134 ) according to which ^nf3 and when they 
form the second members of a compound, have the 

^ on their first syllable. They thus exactly resemble affixes 
with 3^ ^ on the first syllable. 

We have therefore 

The use of the word igq here emphasises the fact that in the 
case of the preceding compounds we must expect iRfpit fl q'xHoif: 

The corrections suggested above are amply supported by the 
manuscript evidence recorded by Dr. Kielhorn as well as by the 
unanimous testimony of the commentaries. In the previous 
portion of this passage also there are variations. But they do 
not affect the meaning intended by Patanjali and they are 
pointed out in the Appendix. 



THE TEXT OF THE JAINE1TDRA-VYAEA.RANA 

AND 

THE PRIORITY OF CANDRA TO PUJYAPADA 

by 

Dr. K. B, PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. 

— I ^ ■ — 

It is a well-known fact that there are two redactions of the 
Jainendra sutras. One of these is preserved in Somadeva’s com- 
mentary called Sahdarnavacandrika and the other is given by 
Abhayanandin in his Mahavrtti, Dr. Kielhorn maintained that 
Somadeva’s recension of the sutras cannot be the original one. 
Among the Jaina community itself opinion is divided on this 
point. Under these circumstances it is most essential to settle 
this problem, as it is interesting both from a literary and histori- 
cal point of view, especially as its solution has an immediate 
bearing on the date of the Buddist grammarian Oandragomin 
as will be seen later. 

The first and earlier redaction of the Jainendra sutras is 
found in the Sabdarnavacandrika of Somadeva who composed 
his commentary in Saka 1127, This commentary is always 
called and not ^ 5511 % in the opening and concluding verses 
and in the prose passage at the end of the work, which gives the 
date. There are two manuscripts of the Sabdarnavacandrika 
in the Deccan College collection one written on palm-leaves and 
the other on paper. In both of these manuscripts, at the end of 
each pada of the five Adhyayas into which the work is divided 
we find the words ^ But in a 

recent edition of the Sabdarnavacandrika published at Benares, 
though at the end of the third pada of the fourth Adhyay a and at the 
end of all the padas of the fifth Adhyaya, the words 
^ are given, still the expression ^ is replaced by at the 

end of all the padas of the other Adhyayas. However it is easy 
to see from the remarks made above in regard to the two manu- 
scripts belonging to the Deccan College collections, that the 
word ^1% is an interpolation only suggested by the name of 
Abhayanandin’s commentary called Mahavrtti. 

The second and later redaction of the Jainendra sutras 
appears in the Mahavrtti of Abhayanandimuni, who says 

4 
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^Plf H^TflTTf^^T^ ti 9 tt 

^ )3^^Ttjmgsr3TqKJi5=^- 

^n^cT’3; ii n 

In the first half of the last verse Abhayanandin attacks 
his predecessor Somadeva and speaks of his own commentary as 

or the larger commentary because it is more extensive 
than the work of Somadeva, which is on that^ account called 
05511 % by some scholars. 

Somadeva mentions Gunanandideva, who preceded him in 
the work of explaining the Jainendra Sutras. The latter*s work 
is called which reproduces as many sutras as are 

practically helpful to beginners of Sanskrit. It is obvious that 
the Jainendra Prakriya is an abridgment of some complete 
commentary on these sutras either by Gunanandin himself or 
some other Jaina author. Gunanandin says: — 

«fT 

Jainendraprakriya, Benares ed. p. 26 l8. 

We are told that his teacher was §rutakirti the lord of poets< 

Jainendra-prakriya, Benares ed, p. 300, 

Srutakirti, the lord of poets may be identified with Sruta- 
klrti-traividya, who was living in Saks 1040. After this year 
the Jainendra-prakriya must have been composed. Gunanandin 
borrows his explanation of thesutra &c II, 3, 152 from 

the AmoghavrttirV,4, 125, and seems to be indebted for his line. 

to the introduction of 5 the Cintamani of Yaksavarman, 
who says, 

This must have been suggested by the following well-known 
verse in the Mahabharata. 
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^ ^ ^=n:cnf^ i 

^ 1*^ f%c3; I 

Adiparva, Chap. 62, verse 26. 

It is needless to state that the Jainendra-prakriyS belongs to 
the earlier redaction of the Jainendrasutras as known to us from 
the Sabdarnava-oandrika of Somdeva. 

As I have said above, the second and later redaction of 
the Jainendra Sutras is found in the Mahavrtti of Abhayadeva- 
muni To this redaction also belongs the Pahcavastuka, which 
derives its Sutras from bhe Mahavrtti. There is a third recension 
of the Jainendra Sutras which is preserved by the Svetambara 
community, who believe that the Sutras emanated from the 
Tirthamkara Mahavira himself, who taught them to his pupil 
Indra, Each pada begins thus: ^ 5IT^. This Svetambara 

collection of sutras is called If this Svetambara 

setting is removed, the sutras are found to be entirely identical 
with those in the Sabdarnavacandrika. Being independently 
preserved, these sutras are most valuable, as they afford a good 
criterion to judge of the genuineness or otherwise of the two 
redactions of the sutras mentioned above. 

There is another interesting fact which deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connection. Many of these sutras are borrowed by 
Sakatayana and Hemacandra, and are thus found in the 
Amoghav^i, Cintamani and the Brhadvrtti, as has been 
already proved in my paper entitled Jain Sakatayana 
contemporary with Amoghavarsa L USTor should we omit to 
mention Bhattakalanka who frequently cites Jainendra sutras, 
in his Karnataka Sabdanu^asana written in Sake 1526. 

We have now ample material at our disposal, which will 
enable us to ascertain the genuine text of the Jainendra vyaka* 
rana. Pujyapada defines the technical term ^thus. 

STWrf}^ 1, 2, 8. 

The accuracy of this sutra as given above is vouched for by 
the following nine authorities: 

1. Jainendraprakriya, Benares ed. p. 2. 

2. Sabdarnavacandrika, „ p. 9. 

3. Svetambara recension. 

4. Amoghavrtti 1, 1, 5. 

5. Cintamani I, 1. 5. 

6. Hemacandra 1, 1, 37. 
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7. Bupasiddhi. 

8. Sakatayanaprakriya \ i 

of A-bhayacandra J * 

9. Sabdanu^asana of Bbattakalanka p. 39. 

As ragards these authorities it is of importance to note that 
the Svetambara recension and Hemacandra are hTorthern 
while the remaining seven authorities belong to southern India 
of which Pujyapada was a native. It is thus abundantly evident 
that in the time of Hemacandra and even later both in Southern 
and hTorthern India the above form of the Sutra that we 
are discussing, was considered genuine; and, what is 
still more important, in Southern India, to which the Digambara 
Jainas of Delhi and Jaipur look up as the land where their great 
teachers flourished and as the repository of the literary 
monuments of their community, this form of the sutra and this 
alone was recognised as genuine up to Saka 1526 or A. D. 1604, 
the year which saw the composition, by Bbattakalanka, of his 
celebrated Sanskrit commentary on his own Sanskrit sutras 
dealing with the grammar of the Kannada language. If we turn 
to the Mahavrtti we see that this sutra is written as, 

and is thus copied into the Pancavastuka. From the 
evidence set fourth above it is obvious that Abhayanandin has 
interpolated the expression into the text of the sutra. This 

expression he must have borrowed from the commentaries of 
Gunanandin and Somadeva, who Preceded him. 

Let us now proceed to examine the Jainendra sutra 

V. 4, 55. 

and compare it with the forms it assumes at the hands of the 
writers belonging to the Paninian school. 

Panini says : — 

VIII,4,6^^- 

Katyayana remarks 

Patanjali explains : — 

I 

The Ka^ika borrows these remarks and Haradatta explains 

Padamanjari, Benares, ed 
Part II, p 1034 
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JfianendrasarasTatl says 

Tattvabodhinl 


Nirnaya sagara edp. 28. 


In the face of these facts one would suppose that, like 
Candragomin, Pujyapada, who had before hiin the Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali to guide him, would have written instead of 
That Pujyapada did really write and not is 

amply proved by the following authorities. 


ij 

1 


5» 


Candra VI, 4, 157 

Jainendraprakriya 

Sabdarnavacandrika 

Svetambararecension 

Amoghavri'ti 

Cintamani 

Sakatayanaprakriya 


} 

} 


Pujyapada*s 
sutra V,4,65. 

Sakatay ana’s 
sutra I, 1, 
144. 


It is thus clear that Panini’s sutra is inadequate to 

account for such expressions as Haradatta there- 

fore remarks: 


PadamaRjarl, Benares ed. part I, p. 7. 

On the other hand Abhayanandin borrows the inaccurate 
sutra and tries to pass it off on the literary world thus : 

mi q^cr: ^ ( ^ ) 

I n ^ w I I I 

q5T% w m ( i ) rr^ ( 1 ) w 

H|T#r 

D. a ms. No. 590 of 1875-76 p. 75 a and b. 

D. 0. ms. No. 1140 of 1884-87, p. 402 b. 


This sutra is borrowed by the Pancavastuka which adds, 

l I 

Paficavastuka. D. 0. Ms. No. 589 of 1875-76 p. 14 (b) 
Sometimes Abhayanandin copies a spurious sutra with its 
vartika attributed by the Ea§ika to Panini and Katyayana and 
tells us that these were composed by Pujypada himself. 
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PataSjali says : — 

IV. 2, 43. 

^ \ 

\ tToTcTT I ^^T^cTT 

The KaSika, on the other hand, says. 

lY, 2, 43 

Ka^ika, Benares ed, part I, p. 391. 

This well-known Sutra and its varfcika, as they appear in 
the Kasika, are reproduced by the ISTyasakara Jinendrabuddhi 
while they are altogether omitted from the Benares edition of 
Haradatta’s Padamahjari. Bhattoji Diksita remarks, 

And this view is endorsed by Jnanendrasarasvati in his 
Tattvabodhini, ISTirnaya sagar ed. p. 235. 

Let us now turn to Abhayanandin. He says : 

cPFf \ 

^nrrvTf i i r i 

^ ri I 

This sutra and its vartika in the form in which they appear 
in the Kasika, could not possibly have been composed by 
Pujyapada, who lived more than a century before the authors 
of the Kasikavrtti, as I have proved in my paper 
entitled J aina ^akatayana, contemporary with Amoghavarsa I 
This fact affords the cl earest proof that Abhayanandimuni has 
tampered with the text of the Jainendravyakarana. The genuine 
form of the sutra which has just been discussed appears in the 
Sabdarnavacandrika and the Svetambara recension, and is sup- 
ported by many authorities, as will be seen from the following 
table. 



Sabdarpavacandrika and 


Candra III, 1, 59. 


Pujyapada III, 4, 143. 
Svetambara recension. 
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3X 




Saka'tS'yana II, 4, 143. 
Amoghavrfcti and Cintamanl 




Hemacandra VI, 2, 28. 


Sometimes Abhayanandimuni entirely omits a genuine 
Jainendra sutra the historical importance of which he fails to 
realise. I need only refer to the well-known sutra 

5^3^: III, 2, 5. 

which teaches the formation of such expressions as ^ 

or There is not a shadow of a doubt as to the 

genuineness of this Sutra, which is amply corroborated by the 
testimony of the Jainendra-prakriya, the Sabdarnavacandrika, the 
Svetambara recension, the Amogha-vrtti, the Ointamani and the 
Brhadvrtti of Hemacandra. I lay great stress on this sutra 
of fascinating interest, which has enabled me to solve most 
satisfactorily the problem of the epoch of the Gupta era 
over which there had raged a heated controversy for nearly a 
century, and to offer a spirited vindication of Alberuni against 
the attacks made on him by his numerous critics of the nineteenth 
century. 

It will be sufficient for my present purpose to notice some 
more Jainendra sutras. Panini says that the word is formed 

by adding the suffix 3^. 

^ rV, 4, 41. 

Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s ed. vol II p. 337. 

Katyayana here tells us that is similarly formed. 

It is natural to expect all subsequent grammarians to condense 
the teaching of Panini and Katyayana into one single sutra. 
That is exactly what has actually occurred, as is seen at a glance 
from the following conparison of the sutras: 

Candra III, 4, 39. 

Pujyapada III, 3, 193. 

Sabdarnavacandrika and Svetambara recension. 
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Sakatayana III, 2, 40. 
Amoghavxfcti and Ointaraani 

Hemacandra VI; 4, 49, Brhadvrtti 
On the other hand Abhayanandin makes Pujyapada say 

This is absurd. It is inconceivable that Pujyapada, who so 
frequently quotes the Mahabhasya in his Sarvarthasiddhi, 
could have copied Panini’s incorrect sutras leaving it to later 
writers or Abhayanandin to correct them, as is evident from the 
following passages : — 

^ ^5TKT=5rfTJ:^mm mcft 

Sarvarthasiddhi, Hitves ed p. 99. 

Mahabhasya 1, 1, 24. 

Sarvarthasiddhi pp. 5, 62, 124. 
Mahabhasya ( I, 1, 42 ) 

T%| 

Sarvarthasiddhi p, 66. 
Mahabhasya VI, 2, 80 

Sarvarthasiddhi pp. 3, 64 
Mahabhasya Mrnay s. ed. vol II p. 473 

Sarvarthasiddhi p. 264. 
Mahabhasya Nirnay s. ed. vol II, p. 147 

Sarvarthasiddhi p. 74. 
Mahabhasya Nirnay s. ed vol. IL p. 149. 

Sarvarthasiddhi p. 112. 
Mahabhasya IV, 1, 3. 
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I shall now cite some passages from Bhattakalanka who wrote 
Saka 1526, and who was a profound grammarian in Dr. 
iel horn’s opinion. 


( Jainendra I, 4, 65 ) 
Karnataka Sabdanusasana, 1st ed. p. 138. 


( Jainendra I, 2, 179. ) 

Idem. p. 230 

( Jainendra I, 3* 89 ) 


Idem p. 174 

These three Jainendra shtras as quoted above, are found in 
e Sabdarnavacandrika, Jainendra-prakriya"^and the Svetambara 
cension. But in the MahSvrtti, though the first two sutras 
►pear as cited above, the third sutra is thus transformed by 
bhayanandin. 

I. 3. 86. 

Panini says : — 

n, 1, 40. 

It is proposed to correct into so that it may 

>ply to all the words enumerated in the group. But Patan- 

li says this is unnecessary, 

But [this defence is unacceptable because Panini himself 
ore frequently uses forms like (II, 1,56.) and 

lI, 1. 70. ) Another sutra of Panini q^Rft ^7^ ( II, 1, 37. ) is 
)t adequate to explain the words and There- 

re it needs correction. Accordingly, Somadeva gives Pujya- 
fia’s corresponding sutras thus : — 

L 3, 33- 

I, 3, 35. 

These certainly must be the genuine sutras. Les us turn to 
Dhayanandin ^ He makes Pujyapada say: — 


Jainendraprakriy^ Benares ed. part I. p. 1.‘37, foot-notes, 
P 
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m I, 3, 32. 

I, 3, 35. 

These must be considered spurious because was 

ambiguous even in the days of Patahjali, while not being 

used by Panini was invented by Abhayanandin himself in 
imitation of Panini’s ambiguous style. 

The most con’vincing proof that Abhayanandin has tampered 
with the text of the Jainendra is found in his sutra 
which is a copy of the well-known sutra 

gw- giTT: 

Panini VII, 1, 18. 

in which Panini teaches that feminine nouns ending in 
such as form their nominative and accusative duals 

in t as 3^1%. Panini affixes ^ to grl in order that it may 
denote both ^ and 2 ^. Here he appears to have forgotten 
that in so doing he has brought this sutra under the operation 
of the sutra STN: VII, 3, 113, which applies to terminations. 
But the forms do not take the augment This 

mistake is so palpable that all the later grammarians have 
tried to avoid it thus; — 

^if^Katantra sutra 211. 

Candra II, 1, 17. 

stR Sabdarnavacandrika. 

J ainendra-prakriya. 

Sakatayana, Ginta 
mani, 

Sakatay ana-pr akr iy a. 

5^^ Hemacandra 

If we turn to Abhayanandin, we find that he presents this 
incorrect sutra STR 3^; as that of Pujyapada, without trying to 
understand the interesting discussion which it has elicited from 
Patanjali in the Mahabhasya. Having thus placed beyond 
controversy the genuineness of Somadeva’s text of the Jain- 
endra Vyakarana, we shall proceed to prove the priority of 
Candra to Pujyapada. 

1st proof. 

Panini in the following sutra 

VII, 3, 34 


} V, 1, 15. 

I I, 2, 19, 
1, 4, 30. 


Idem, pp 56 and 57, foot-notes 
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tells us that the form alone is correct and not 

The Ka^ika says Bhat- 

toji Diksita calls such forms ^rqrf^^T. Candra, on the contrary, 
says 


VI, 1,42 


that alone is correct, but not Pujyapada, who 

had before him these conflicting statements of Panini and 
Oandra, regards both forms, and as correct, and is 

followed by Sakatayana and Hemacandra : — 


^ V, 2, 41- Sabdarnavacandrika. 
fejTRt IV, 1, 233. Sakatayana, A.raoghavrtti. 
IV, 3, 56. Hemacandra 


2nd proof 


Panini sanctions the forms and 
V, 4, 129. 

Oandra? on the contrary, says that and are correct. 
IV, 4, 119. 


Bujyapada regards all the four forms as correct and is 
followed by Sakatayana and Hemacandra : — 





IV, 2, 164 Sabdarna-vacandrika, and 
bara recension. 

II, 1, 222 Sakatayana*s A.moghavrtti. 
VII, 3, 155 Hemacandra. 


Svetam- 


3rd proof. 

Panini does not sanction The Ka^ika remarks 

EZasika ( V, 4, 75 ) 


Benares ed. Part II, p 120. 

Oandra sanctions such words in the following Sutra 
?!T5r: IV, 4, 104. 

Pujyapada improves upon it and is followed by< Sakatayana 
and Hemacandra thus. — 

—a TTr o ICO f Sabdarnavacandrika and Svetambara 
qtii: ^ IV, 2, 152 | recension. 

IIj t, 195. Sakatayana, A.moghvrtti and Ciritamani 

VII, 3, 134. Hemacandra 

This sutra is thus explained. 
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HfnR«r^ i 'rtti’ts 


4th proof. 


Cintamani, 


Let us compare 

^ Parini II, 1, 1. Candra II, 3, 11. 
#;r^s??p^T Jainendra I, 3, 15. 

cjgqi Sakatayana II, 1, 9. 

^ Hemaeandra III, 1, 30. 


These four proofs will suffice to conrince Sanskrit scholars 
that Candra lived before Pujyapada. I have proved that the 
author of the Jainendra Vyakarana belongs to the latter half of 
the {fifth century A. D. when the twelve-year cycle was 
simaltaneously used in Northern and Southern India, in the 
time of the Early Kadambas and their contemporaries, the early 
Guptas of the Imperial Dynasty. As Dr. Liebick has satis- 
factorily shown that the Oandravrtti was composed by 
Oandragomin himself, the victory over the Hunas mentioned 
therein was the one gained by Skandagupta about A, D. 455. On 
these grounds we may conclude that Oandragomin was ;contem- 
porary with Skandgupta and that Pujyapada lived a few years 
later but before the end of the fifth century A. D. 



SUBHACANDRA AND HIS PRAKRIT GRAMMAR 

BY 

A N. Upadhye. m. a. 

X 

CONTENTS 

Various Subhacandras and some facts about them. — Subhacandra, the 
Prakrit grammarian distinguished from them. — Spiritual genealogy of 
Subhacandra. — Literary activities etc of his predecessors. — Information 
about Subhacandra, his scholarship etc — His composition of ‘ritualistic 
■works. — His -works according to Pandava-purana — prasasti — His later 
works. — Jnanabhusana and Subhacandra contemporaries — When Subha- 
candra became a Bhattaraka ’ — A digression on the possibility of existence 
of a Prakrit grammar written in Prakrit, various evidences. — Sabdacinta- 
mani, a Prakrit grammar by Subhacandra —Its extent —Dr. Hoernle’s 
incomplete Ms. — Analysis of Subhacandra’s grammar — Subhacandra’s 
sources.— Grammars of Hemacandra and Trivikrama compared. — Those of 
Hemacandra and Subhacandra compared. — Those of Trivikrama and 
Subhacandra compared — Originality of Subhacandra. — Our expectations 
about Subhacandra’s grammar and how they failed. — His grammar looked 
at from another point of view — The period when he composed his grammar. 
CintSmahi of Subhacandra and the AudErya — Cintama^ii of Srutasagara.— 
Mss. material. — Concluding remarks — Appendices. 

It is not abnormal [in tbe lines of Jaina teachers that one 
and tbe same name^ is borne by many autbors belonging to 
different periods of time and as sucb, tbe students of Jaina Lite- 
rature will have to be cautious in ascribing a particular work 
to a particular author. There baye been many Jaina saints 
bearing tbe name Subhacandra, and we have been able to list 
about eight Subhacandras including the Prakrit grammarian 
with whom this paper is mainly concerned. We may note here 
the bare facts that we know about these various Subhacandras. 

(1) Subhacandra, tbe author of Jnanarnava. His work is 
very popular but very little is known about bis spiritual genea- 
logy. There is a tradition, recorded in tbe Bbaktamaracarita of 
Visvabbusana, that Subhacandra and Bhartr baTi were brothers 

1 There have been three or four Samantabhadras and about twenty 

Prabh^candras ( See Manikchanda GranthamSla . (.M. G. M. ) voL 

XXIV, Introduction ). 
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and contemporaries of Bhoja and Munja. Leaving aside this 
tradition, inconsistent as it is in portions, we should try to settle 
the date of Subhacandra. In Jnanarnava he pays respect to 
Samantabhadra ( Circa second century A. O. ) Devanandi ( alias 
Pujyapada, about 500, A. C. ) Bhattakalanka ( Circa 8th century ) 
and Jinasena ( 9th century A. o. ) Then A^adhara quotes 
some verses from Jhanarnava in his Sk. Commentary on 
Istopadesa of Pujyapada and this Commentary is composed 
before 1228. A. G. So Subhacandra must; have lived somewhere 
between Jinasena and A^adhara. 

(2) Subhacandra^ the G-uru of Kulacandra. He was a con- 
temporary of King Uddyotakesarl of Orissa. He is mentioned in 
a cave inscription at TJdayagiri It is inferred that he belonged 
to the lOrh century A. C. Pt. Jugalakishor holds that this 
Subhacandra, in all probability is the same as author of 
JEanarnava. 

(3) Subhacandra Saiddhantikaf the disciple of Ganda- 
vimukta-maladhari-deva. He died in Saka 1045 (1123. A. C.) and a 
Hisadya in his memory was built by king VisnuvardhanaPoysala. 
Buciraja^ also is his disciple who died in 1115 A. C. He is famous 
as the Guru of many male and female disciples whose Hisadya 
inscriptions are preserved at Sravana Belgoja. His disciple 
Cranga—CamupatP, who was a commander of the army of the 
Poysala King Visnuvardhana, has built some Jaina temples and 
with ^ reverence he mentions the name of Subhacandra. Thus 
this Subhacandra appears to have been very popular claiming 
many disciples from royal families; he caused many temples to 
be built and idols to be erected. 

(4) Subhacandra* the pupil of Devakirti. He is mentioned 
in an inscription of 1163. A. c. 

(5) Subhacandra® the disciple of Ramaoandradeva. He died 
in Saka 1235 ( 1313 A. O. ) Padmanandl and Madhavacandra 
were his disciples. He is known as Adhyatmika-Subhacandra. 

(6) Subhacandra’’ the disciple of Maghanandi Vratl. He 
had two pupils Carukirti and Sagaranandi. 

1 See Archaeological S. I. Annual Report 1902-3 p. 40. 

3 12^ Cainatlca 11. Inscription Nos. 117, 125 <S:c. 

4 EC. II. 130, 74. and in many other inscriptions. 

5 EG. II. J4. 

6 EC- II. e 5, 384 &c. 

7 EC. 11- 380 ; 471. 
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(7) Subhacandra the successor of Padiiianandisuri. His 
successor was Jinacandrasuri the teacher of Pt. Medhavi who 
speaks of all these three in quite glorious terms in the Prasasti of 
his Dharma-Sarhgraha““Sravakacara\ which was completed in 
the year 1541 V. era ( 1484. A c. ). So this Subhacandra might 
have flourished at the beginning of the 15th century.^ 

We are unaware of the literary activities of most of these 
Subhacandras. There is a belief in some circles that the Prakrit 
grammarian is the same as the author of J hanarnava-only to 
show how groundless this understanding is, we had to enumerate 
all the known Subhacandras. At the outset it may be said that 
the grammarian Subhacandra is altogether different from these 
and a quite recent author as proved below. 

Subhacandra, the Prakrit grammarian, at the end of most 
of his works has given his spiritual genealogy, sometimes in 
short and sometimes at a full length. He belonged to Nandi- 
sangha, a sub section of Mula-Sahgha, and Balatkaragana. 
The genealogy begins from Kundakunda of venerable antiquity 
and runs as below : — 

Kundakunda 

1 

Padmanandi 

1 

Sakalakirti 

I 

Bhuvanaklrti 

! 

J nanabhusana 

1 

V ijayakirti 

i 

Subhacandra 

Some of the predecessors of Subhacandra were great 
writers. Traditionally Kundakunda is said to ha-ve composed 
eightyfour Pahudas but only about a dozen of his works 
have come down to us. Some of them like Pravacanasara and 

1 Published by Jaiua-Siddhanta-Pracharaka-Mandali. Benaxes 1910. 
The translator gives 1661. V. era which is a mistake. The chronogram in 
the Prasasti runs thus: — 

‘ ’ Verse No. 21. 

2 The Saudatti Inscri^ption of S aka 902 mentions one more Subha- 
candra, disciple of B^hubali-tbus he will be the eighth. See Journal 
B.B. R. A. S. X, p. 171 &o. 
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Samayasara are big works while others like different Pahudas 
are very short treatises. All his works are in Prakrit ( Jaina 
Saurasenl ), Kundakunda flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era. We are not told how much time elapsed between 
Kundakunda and Padmanandi. Padmanandl was another name 
of Kundakunda but that is out of consideration here. There 
have been many Padmanandis' and the most popular one is the 
author of twentyfive small books of which Ekatva-Sapbati is oft 
quoted. The problem of the date^ of this author is very intricate; 
in all probability he flourished at the end of the twelfth century. 
It is possible that he is the same as our Padmanandl of the 
genealogy. Considering the gap between Padmanandi and Kunda- 
kunda there is scope for conjecture that the line of Subhacandra 
began really from Padmanandi and only as a tradition they 
might have claimed descent from Kundakunda. Kundakunda was 
a Southerner while from Sakalakirti onwards all of them have 
been Bhattarakas at Sakavata (modern Sagavada) in Rajaputana. 
We think that Padmanandi perhaps was a Southerner and in all 
probability, he migrated into Korth and established the Patta 
at Sagavada. Then comes Sakalakirti^ who is a voluminous 
writer. Kot less than twenty-eight works are ascribed to him. 
Some of which are: — ^Mulacara-pradlpaka, &Ipala-carita, Yai^o- 
dhara-carifca, Tattvartha-Sara-dIpaka ^ etc. He is spoken as 
Purana-mukhyottama-iastrakdrt and Maha-^kamtvadi—kalapra-’ 
vinah.^ Subhacandra speaks of him in his Pandava-purana, 

II 

There are many works current in the name of Sakalakirti 
and all of them should not be indiscriminately put in the four- 
teenth century as there was one more Sakalakirti® who flourished 
in the 19th century. We do not know any literary activities of 

1 About SIS are mentioned in Si*avana Belgola inscri'ptions E. C II. 

2 We propose to take it in our paper on Nimba-S^manta. 

3 We aie aware that there appears to be an unusually longer 
period of time between Padmanandi and Sakalakirti when we take into 
consideration that the latter is generally assigned to the end of the 
14th century- But our words on the date and identification of Padma- 
nandi are only tentative. 

4 See. Bbandarkar’s Report 1883-84; Peterson’s Report. IV and 
Jaina Hitaisbi voL XII p 90. 

6 See J. H, VoL XII p. 90. 

6 J. H. XII. p. 90 
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Bhuyanakirtii. Then Jnanabhusana was a far famed author, who 
according to a Pattavali^ is said to have travelled all over India. 
Though he was occupying the Bhattaraka chair at Sagavada, it 
appears from the Pattavali that he had many disciples in the 
south also. He is the author of Tattva-jnana-tarahginl ( completed 
in 1503. A. C.), Panoastikayatlka, Hemi-nirvana-kavyatika and 
some other ritualistic works. In 1503 A. C. he had already 
vacated the pontifical chair in favour of YijayakirtP as pointed 
out by Pt. Premiji^. Then we pass on to Subhacandra the 
grammarian. 

We know very little about the personal history of Subha- 
candra. It is quite unusual with Jain monks to leave a record of 
facts of their household life. Thus naturally we come to lose the 
names of their fortunate parents and what we possess about Subha- 
candra is his spiritual genealogy which in short is given above. 
A Gurvavaliis published in Jain a Siddhanta Bhaskara IV where 
a line of about 103 teachers is glorified beginning with Gupti- 
gupta and ending with Padmanandl. In that line Subhacandra 
is numbered as the 90th teacher and is glorified in brilliant terms. 
He was a Bhattaraka at Sakavata, the Bhattarakaship of which 
place was subsidiary to that of Idara.^ Sakavata as noted above 
is the same as modern Sagavada where at present there is no 
Bhattaraka chair : there are some Jaina families and a pretty 
Patha^ala. 

The huge number of books that have come down to us from 
Subhacandra’s pen testifies to his scholarship and wide learning. 
Subhacandra is an all round literary enthusiast. He is said to 
have been well-versed in three lores-grammar, logic and 
metaphysics and a master of six languages.® The following 

1 Published iu Jaina Siddhanta Bhsskara IV. 

2 IV. j. 54 ) speaks of in this 

manner. 





3 Introduction to M G-. M. Volume XXI. 

4 Shri Pannalal Saraswati Bhavana Repoit IV. p. 87. 

5 This title might have been given to him after he composed^ his 
Prakrit grammar. 

6 
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extract from the Pattavali tells ns that he had mastered many 
works on Logic, Grammar, Metaphysics and Rhetorics. He 
wandered over various parts of the country, maintained a band of 
pupils, defeated in disputes many logicians and had an accurate 
knowledge of his religion as well as that of others. The 
passage, interesting as it is for the mention of many works 
studied by Subhacandra, runs thus: — 


-sfHicrr^aTqs — 

3TTJwmTOT^2-3T^?rwr^®f%?crT»Tf^?*Tmn%^DT-^r=2r?'Ti%ctrf^g^Tiig^^#- 
^TrT^ gjc5rT-^?T5Sf?TO?r^i'H W%Bra'§55^ — 


§T%fTTH^^— I I <1 l\\TTW?rKrMI dH 

T^'rTJTf^^TiTWH^rarf, R ^ 

^\rq2TJT>T>jmg^r>nf, 'rrflscn^^^T^irr^i'nT, iR?|frT%^iTr»T- 

TRioif H^ss-Rgsff^^rmwmaTn^ri'JTf, 

%?^srnrff’:-53T^-^Tf^'g|n:»Ti^q--*nc5^qT%rerr^^3:55-i%riT^T5^'n'f- 

T^?-OT«iqj^i»Tarii-sfT?riT=Er'?i=5rT^PnT’3[ ii ” 


Even a glance at tlie range of subjects covered by bis books 
brings home to our mind tbe width of Ms comprehension and 
spontaneity of his zeal as an author. Some of his compositions 
especially on ritual might not be appreciated in the 20th 


1-2 Of Yidya:iianda 

3 Perhaps lost to^'us* 

4 Of MSuikyanandi 

5 Of VsidirS^a. 

6 Perhaps lost to us 

7 Of PrabhJrcaiidra-a com. on Laghiyaatrayain of Akalanka 

8 Of VadirSja-a commentary on NyS:yavini^caya of Akalanka. 

9 OF Vidy^nanda 

10 Of Akalanka 

11 Of PrabhH:candra-a commentary On Partk^ZCmukha above 

12 Of Samantabhadra 

13 Of Vidyananda 

14 Of hTemicandia 

15 Of Yati Vx^abha 
16-17 Pei haps lost to us 
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century. That only shows how Bhattarakas of the sixteenth 
century tried to keep intact the Jaina community, not so much 
by checking popular superstition and imitationary inclination of 
the mass but by accommodating them in a thorough Jaina colour. 
Certainly it was their weakness but the tide of time was too 
strong. Bitualistio festivities are always fascinating and it is 
no wonder if the general run of the mass attempts to find 
spiritual consolation even in rituals. Even the most orthodox 
Fandita will have to admit, he does so unawaringly when he says 
that the modern Jainas are not observing their ritualistic routine* 
rhat the Jaina rituals had grown to such an extent from 12th 
century onwards that even some of the best Jaina authors have 
composed treatises on rituals. Subhacandra is only a popular 
author like Sakalakirfci ; his works are more of an explanatory 
and popular character than profound and original contributions. 

In his Fandavapurana, Subhacandra has given a list of 
works composed by him before 1608 T. era. ( 1551 a. C. ) the year 
in which he completed his FSndavapurana.^ There he gives 
names of twentyseven works of which the following are 
Jaina puranas : — ^1 Candraprabha Carita, 2 Fadmanabha Cariba, 

3 Pradyumna Carita, 4 Jivamdhara Carita, 5 Candana Katha, 
6 ISTandlsvari Katha, 7 Fandavapurana. Then the works 
on rituals are as below: — 1 Trim^at-catur-vimsati-puja^ 
2 Siddharcanam, 3 Sarasvatipuja, 4 Cintamanipuja, 5 Karma- 
dahana-Vidhana,^ 6 Ganadharavalaya-Vidhana,^ 7 Falyopama 
Yidhana, 8 Caritra-suddhi-vratodyapana, 9 Sarvatobhadra- 
vidhana. Then the following are J;he commentaries: — 1 
Far^vanatha—kavya— panjika-tika, 2 Asadhara pujavrttih, 3 
Svarupa-sambodhana-Yrttih. 4 Adhyatma-'padya-vrttih. Then 
there are some polemic and philosophical works: — 1 Samsaya- 
vadana — ^vidarana, 2 Apa^abda — ^khandana, 3 Tattva nirnaya, 

4 Sadvada. Then there is Angapannatti, a work in Prakrit giving 
a traditional survey of Jaina Literature; a Prakrit grammar 
called Cintamani and a collection of Stotras-we may put these 
three works under the miseilaneous group. 


1 There IS a Ms. of Psndavapui^na wirtten in 1623 V. eia. — only 
15 years after its composition. See Sarasvati Bhavana Repoit. Vol. II. 
p. 79. 

2 There is another Tri. by BhSttEraka Vidyicbhu^ana. 

3 We have seen many Mss of Karma; but nowhere the name of the 
author is given. 

4 There is another by A^Sdhara 
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His literary activities did not termiaate with the completion 
of Pandavapurana as there are some works composed by him 
alter 1551 A. O. He wrote his Karakandu Carita^ in 1611, V. era. 
( 1554 A. C. ) and his Kartikeyanupreksatlka^ in 1613, V. era. 
( 1556. A. o. ). it is imaginable that he might have written 
some books even after 1556 A. O. Here we give names of a few 
works traditionally ascribed to Subhacandra but which are 
not mentioned in his Pra^asti of Pandavapurana. Of these 
Samavasaranapdn^^, Sahasranaina, and Vimana-Suddhl- 
Vidhana come under ritualistic head; Samyaktva-KaumudI 
Subhasitarnava and Subhasita— Batnavall under didactic while 
Tarka-"^astra is a work on Logic. In only a few of his works 
Subhacandra has given dates of their composition. So far as 
our knowledge of the limit of dates of his works is concerned 
Adhyatma-Tarahginl-tika was composed in 1573, V. era. 
( 1516 A. O, ). and Kartikeyanupreksa~tlka in 1613, V. era. 
( 1556 A. 0. ). Thus Subhaoandra’s literary activities extended 
over a period of more than forty years. 

In the opening verses of some of his works Subhacandra 
somehow manages to mention the name of Jhanabhusana, 
after whom, the pontifical chair was occupied by, Vijayakirti 
whom our Subhacandra succeeded. The fact that Subhacandra 
prefers the name of Jnanabhusana to that of Yijayakirti, his 
immediate predecessor, points to one thing, that Subhacandra 
might have spent some days at the feet of Jnanabhusana and 
some of his lessons in J aina scriptures he might have received 
from him. Pt. Premp has proved with epigraphical evidences 
that Jnanabhusana was on the pontifical chair about the years 
1534-36, Y. era ( 1477-79, A. c. ) and by the time of 1557-61. Y. 
era ( 1500-4 A.. C. ) Yijayakirti came to occupy the chair One 
impoitant fact that is to be noted here is that Jnanabhusana was 
living even after he had given up the chair in favour of Yijaya- 
kirti. Jnanabhusana completed his TarahginP in 1503 A . G. 

1 gfs: r^JicT* (?) I 

1 

( a Ms. in ShoTapur Jairia Boarding House ) 
Jain Hitaishi XV, p. 336. 

3 Some Mss. of these Pujius seen by us do not mention at all the 
name of the author. 

4 Introduction to M. G. M. vol. XXL p. 13 

5 ^rcrT25^r?spT: 

Introduction to M. Gt. M. XVT -n ia 
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B'urther Pfc. Jugalakiskore^ has noted an evidence that a Ms. 
of Jhanarnava written in 1575 V. era ( 1518 A. O.) was given as 
a gift to this Jflanabhusana which goes to show that he lived as 
fstr as 1518 A. O. From these dates it is sufficiently clear that 
Jnanabhusana and Subhaoandra must have been contemporaries 
for some time. 

When Subhacandra succeeded Yijayyaklrti is an important 
question but we have very little material with us to work out 
the details. In his Prasasti of Adhyatmatarangini^ Subhacandra 
speaks of himself only as a disciple of Vijayakirti and not as a 
Bhattaraka, so upto 1516 A. c. he was not a Bhattaraka but at the 
end of his Panda vapur ana he speaks of himself as having 
succeeded Vijayakirti and in the colophon he gives his title of 
Bhattaraka.^ So sometime between 1516-1551 A. G. he became 
Bhattaraka. 

Before taking up the study of Subhacandra’s Prakrit grammar 
we would like to have a digression here as to whether there exists 
any Prakrit grammar written in Prakrit language. An important 
section of the Prakrit literature is covered by Prakrit grammars 
some of which belong to the early centuries of the Christian era 
and some of them are as late as 18th century. The most conspicu* 
ous feature of all Prakrit grammars is that they are unexcep- 
tionally written in Sanskrit. This phenomenon is a clear contrast 
against that of Pali grammars which are composed in Pali. There 
are many common features between Pali and Prakrit Literature. 
Then it is not much if we expect that there must have been some 
Prakrit grammars written in Prakrit like the Pali grammar 
of Katyayana. ISTo such grammar is discovered as yet. But from 
the following quotations it appears that there might have been 
some such grammar. 

1 Haribhadra, in his commentary on Dasavaikalika Sutra 
discussing about a case termination remarks Prakrta- Nailya 
Caturthyarthe Sasthi and then quotes : — 

ii Then Malayagiri in his Commentary on Avasyaka- 
sutra^ quotes ; — 

2 Sanatana Jaina Granthamala Vol. XV. p. 236. 

3 SarasTati BhaTana Keport Vol. II. p. 78. 

4 P, 26 of Agamodaya Samiti Edition. 
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The firsfc line contains two rules corresponding to VIL 63-64 of 
Vararuoi and iii. 130-31 of Hemaoandra and the second contains 
the illustrations. 

iii The same author in his Commentary on Nandisufcra^ 
remarks: — 

%T^rf5^r, ^ 

In another context he quotes: — 

‘ 3tt^ i 

This also is a metrical line. In all probability Haribhadra 
and Malayagiri are quoting from some Prakrit grammar 
composed in verses. Trivikrama’s Sutras are metrical but they 
are in Sanskrit. It is essential that the Jaina libraries must be 
critically inspected and perhaps such a work would be discovered. 

Subhacandxa’s Prakrit grammar with his Commentary is 
known as Sabda-Cintamani and the phrase Prakrta-laksana® 
in the opening verse will have to be taken in its usual sense. 
The title Cintamani is not unprecedented in grammatic literature 
and it appears to have been suggested from the Cintamani-tika 
of Yaksavarman on Sakatayana’s Sabdanusasana. 

Subhacandra’s grammar like that of Trivikrama is divided 
into three chapters each in turn containing four Padas. The total 
number of Sutras is 1224 as against 1085 of Trivikrama.^ Of 
these, 998 Sutras are devoted to the treatment of Maharastrl 
including Dhatvadesas ; 26 to SaurasenI ; 18 to Magadhi ; 21 to 
Paisaci; 4 to Culika Pai^aci and 157 to Apabhramsa. Prakrit 
grammars are of little practical value unaccompanied by a 
commentary. So Subhacandra has his own Vrtti. Sutras too are 
his compositions and not like Laksmidhara and others he has 
commented on the Sutras of others. 

Dr. Hoernle had published a query in Indian Antiquary 
( II. 29 ) to know whether there existed any other Mss. of Subha- 
candra’s grammar beside the one he had come across. His Ms. 
contained only two chapters and the concluding colophon at the 
end of the second chapter led him to believe that the Ms. he had 
discovered was complete. He added a few general remarks and 

1 PageT43 Agamodaya Edition. 

2 See appendix, B. 

3 The number of Sutras each p^da and adhya:ya can be seen 
below in the analysis. 
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the opening Samjha Sutras, he considered to he an unique feature 
in this work ^ 

We give below a general analysis of Subhacandra’s work 
which would indicate the nature of contents and the method of 
treatment* 

I. i. Sutras 1-55. 

1-2 Introductory ; 3-14 Explanation of the terminology 
adopted in the work ; 15-16 Prakrit and its varieties ; 17-18 An 
adhikara Stoa and the interchange of vowels in compounds; 
19-23 Samdhi rules ; 24-39 changes of final consonants ; 40-47 
Pules about nasal insertion and elision; 48-53 Pules about 
Genders in Prakrit : 54-55 Change of Yisarga &c. 

L ii. Sutras 1-127. 

1 An adhikara Sutra; 2-5 Loss of initial vowel; 6-20 various 
vowel changes of a; 21-39. various vowel changes of 40-53. 
of i; 54-61.-of i; 62-70.-of u\ 71-78.-of u. 79-97 -of r ( with 
exceptions etc. ); 98.-of It\ 99-100.-of e\ 101-107.-of al\ 108-12.- 
of o; 113-15,- of 116-17 a general rule about ai and a^4 
with exceptions ; 118-27 some contraction and substitutes. 

L iii. Sutras 1-148. 

1-2. General rules as to the droppping of intervocalic con- 
sonants ; 3. nasalisation of ; 4. Exception about p ; 5. Ya^ruti; 
6-16. Changes of gutturals etc. ; 17-18. Changes of palatals ; 
19-27. Changes of cerebrals ; 28-50. Changes of dentals ; 51-64. 
Changes of labials; 65-82. Changes of y, r, and v; 83-88 
General rule about sibilants with exception; 89-92 Loss of medial 
consonants; 93-148 Prakrit equivalents of some Skr. words. 

1. iv. Sutras 1-127 

Treatment of Conjuncts. 1 'Conjuncts that change to Jc, 2-7 
Conjuncts that change to kh\ 8-11 — to zJ/i,and th with exceptions; 
12 -tog or iig; 13-16-toc etc; 17-22. -to ch; 23-24-toior nj; 25-28- 
to jh; 29-30. Conjuncts that change to t; 3 1-3 2. -to etc; 33-34 
to d S5.—to nd; 36-39,— to dh; 39-40.— to ??.; 41-44.— to tk; 45-47 
Conjuncts that change to p; 48-50. — to ph; 51-54. — to bh etc.; 
55-57. — to m, etc; 58-62. Conjuncts that change to r and the 
forms of ascarya: 63— 64.— to /; 65. — ^to ss; 66—69. — to h; 70. Some 

1 SaDatana Jaiiia Grantha-Mala of Caloiitta once intentled to 
publish this work, so also the M. G. M. of Bombay; the latter however 
has not given u;p the idea as yet. 

2 Some times the Sutras are not in order, and this is how Subha- 
candra has followed Tiivikiama without any discrimination. Want of 
order in some places m T’s grammar is due to the metzical nature of 
his Sutras. 
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individual cases; 71-75. Conjuncfcs that change to Ih mh rih\ 
76-78. Some special cases; 79-87. Loss of a particular member 
in a conjunct generalised and some exceptions given; 88-98. 
Doubling of consonants with exceptions; 99-114. Anaptyxis or 
simplification of conjuncts by inserting some vowel between the 
two members of a conjunct; 115-126. Cases of metathesis; 127. 
ISTotable irregularities collected. 

II. i Sutras 1-79. 

1-31. Treatment of changes which the faddhita suffixes 
undergo in Prakrit; 32-79. Avyaya section. 

II ii Sutras 1-95. 

Declensions. 1-10. General rules giving terminations. 
11-20. Additional rules for nouns ending in a; 21-28. Additional 
rules for nouns ending in i and u\ 29-30. ISTom. and Acc. of 
neuter nouns ending in a, i and 31-42. Feminine nouns; 43-54. 
Nouns ending in r; 55-63. Nouns ending in consonants rdjan 
and Atman ; 64-95. Pronouns. 

II. iii, Sutras 1-51. 

1-14, Declension of yusmat; 15-29 — of asmat; 30-34, Nu- 
merals; 35-45 substitution of cases; 46-51. A few general rules. 

II. iv. Sutras 1-128. 

Conjugation. 1-10. Present tense terminations; li“13.5as; 
14-19. Causal; 20-25. Some vika^'aria changes; 26-27. Passive 
28-30. Past; 31. Potential; 32—40. Future; 41-44 Imperative; 
45-46. Some special forms generalised; 47-50 Participles; 51-70. 
verbal changes before certain terminations; 71-78. General 
rules about vowel changes; 79-90 verbal changes; 91-128, 
Dhdtvadeias. 

III. i. Sutras 1-175. 

1-175. Dhatvadeias continued 

III. ii. Sutras 1-39. 

1-12. Dhatvadeias continued; 13. A general rule about 
prepositions. SAURASENI. 14-21. Phonetic changes; 22-24 
and 36. Declensions. 25. An exception. 26-27. Some verbal 
forms. 28-35. avyayas. 37-38 Conjugations. 39. A general rule. 

III. iii. Sutras 1-43. 

MAGADHL 1-4. Declensions, 5-16, Phonetics; 17. A 
general rule. PAISACI. 18-27. Phonetic changes. 28. A special 
rule; 29-3_3. Decjension^ 34—37. Conjugation; 38-39. General 
rules. CULIKA P AISACI 40-41. Phonetic changes; 42. An 
opinion of others; 43. A general rule. 

III. iv. Sutras 1-157, 
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APABHRAMSA. 1-7 ’General phonetic changes; 8-17 
Equivalents of some Sk. words and other processes. 18-19 
Absolutive; 20-21. Infinitive; 22-85. Equivalents of ioa etc. and 
other adesas.\ 86. Gender, 87-112. Declensions; 113-140 Pro- 
nouns; 141-147. Conjugation; 148-54. JDhatvadesas 155—157 
General rules. 

Trivikrama tells that his giammar is based on that of 
Hemacandra and others 1 Laksmidhara speaks of Hemacandra, 
Trivikrama and Bhamaha^ as his authority. Suhhacandra 
does not mention any of his sources by name but he suggests that 
he has consulted many Prakrit grammars in composing his 
Cintamani when he says,^ ‘ Daksanabdhim vi-gahya vai 

And it is necessary to see as to who might have been his 
main sources. Subhacandra’s Prakrit grammar is closely related 
with those of Hemacandra and Trivikrama. Hemacandra’s 
grammar has always proved a milch-cow for later Prakrit gram- 
marians and it is no wonder if Suhhacandra too has freely 
drawn on that source. 

Though Trivikrama ( T ) closely follows Hemacandra ( H ) 
still his grammar is a decided improvement on that of H^ 
sometimes he changes the order of Sutras, to some extent to suit 
the metrical form of his Sutra-patha. He introduces a conveni- 
ent and concise terminology. In the commentary he gives more 
explanation and additional examples besides those given by H. 
and in all cases he supplies the Skr. renderings. Trivikrama has 
some independent Sutras — no doubt sometimes the material for 
these Sutras is present there in the commentary of H.® T. gives 
a list of DesI words in his grammar® while this section forms 
an independent book of H. 

CTTT^ ^TEiTfat II p. 3. Vizagapatam edition. 

2 Introductory verses Nos. 16 & 22 of CandiikS (B S. S.) 

3 See appendix. B. No. 5 of Pia^asti. 

4 For a detailed comparison of the grammars of H and T, see, 
t)r. T. K. Laddu’s ‘ Introduction to Tiivikrama’s Prakiit grammar’ 
translated into English from Geiman, in the Annals B. O. E. I Vol, X. 
iii-iv p. 206- 

5 For instance I. iii. 14, 77, I. iv. 83, 107 and some other sutras 
of T. are not traced in the SutrapStha of H. But however the material 
for these sdtras is present in H’s commentary. See. H. I, 177 ; 254; I. 79 
and II. 113 respectively. 

6 I. iv 121. 

7 
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Subliacandra has many Sutras common with H. To Hema- 
candra’s material Subhacandra makes very little substantial 
addition.^ Subhacandra generally follows the style of H. In 
his commentary and in many places even the wording is the 
same. In many cases Subhacandra does not give the Skr. render- 
ing of Prakrit portions and here he is in close agreement with 
H. Full quotations are not given by Subhacandra as it is done by 
but he gives only that much portion which serves the 
purpose of illustration of a particular Sutra-this is so even in 
Apabhramsa section. There are places where Subhacandra 
appears to make some additions to but all these additions 
are found in T. almost verbally. 

Subhacandra closely follows the order of T’s sutrapatha,^ the 
larger number of the Subhacandra’s sutras can be explained 
away by pointingjto that fact that Subhacandra composes indepen- 
dent sutras® for matter which is included in the commentary by 
T. Following T. he came to have an independent terminology 
and it is this separate terminology® that gives a different 
colouring to his sutras. His pose of independence does net 
extend beyond the change of the order of words in a sutra. 
T. always gives the Skr. rendering while Subhacandra 
is very scarce in this function.^ Subhacandra’s Apabhramsa 
section is very poor as the quotations are not fully given. The 
exhaustive nature of JT’s commentary has not been maintained by 
Subhacandra. 


1 See appendix A wheie a complete section of Subhacandra’a 
grammai is given with the Sutrap^itha of H. and T. in footnotes which 
will help the readers to compare the different Sutrap2:thas. 

2 For instance Subhacandra has HI iii. 40 thus. — 

it sr* i 

Then follows the commentary WT ^ ^ 

This might be compared with H. IV. S26 where he gives two full 
quotations fiom which selects a few words where r is changed to Z. 

3 There are many such sutras which are not found in the Sutra- 

plttha of H. : but all these sutras have theii counter parts in T.— some- 
times with slight changes, foi instance Subhacandra’s is not 

found in H’s sutras ; with T. the sutra is I. i. 33-however the 

material for this sutia is found in H. under. II. 174. 

4 That IS clear from appendix A. 

5 Aftei the sutra utoir^rr I. lii. 104- Subhacandra has 44 sutras 
which aie notffound in the SutrapiEtha of T. but the material of all these 
sutras IS drawn from the commentary on aTl°TT^- I. lii. 105. of Txivikrama. 
There are some such other places. 

6 See Appendix C. 
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From the above comparison it is quite clear that Subbacandra 
has mechanically followed H. and T. and as such he has made 
very little contribution to the advancement of Prakritic studies. 
The independence of Snbhacandra’s grammar if it can be called 
so consists mainly in changing the wordings of Sutras ^ some- 
times in changing the order, combining two sutras into one^, and 
in composing sutras based on the matter that was included in 
the commentary by H ►and T. Additional illustrations as such 
there are none. 

When we first took up Subhacandra’s grammar for study we 
had high hopes that Subhaoandra might give us some peculiar 
forms of what Dr. Pischel calls Jaina Saurasenl. Certainly our 
expectations were justified since Subhacandra, as a Digambara 
Bhattaraka, was expected to have studied all the works of 
Kundakunda, Devasena, hTemicandr^*'^ and other Digambara 
Prakrit writers. He has himself written a Sk. commentary on 
Kartikeyanupreksa, a typical work in Jaina Sauraseni-however 
we are aware that he wrote this commentary after his completion 
of Citnamani ^ grammar. But our expectations are hardly 
fulfilled. If Subhacandra desired to import something new, 
something original in his work there was every possible 
scope for him by way of adding fresh illustrations from 
Digambara Prakrit Literature which v)^as practically left 
untouched by and only in portions utilized by T.® He him- 
self is the author of a Prakrit work called Angapannatti ® as 
the text appears to be printed from a single Ms. one hesitates to 
pass any remarks on its dialect. As it stands it shares the 
characteristics of both Maharastrl and SaurasenL According to 

1 T. has I- II. ii ; in its place S. has — this is no 

change at all since Vyajafia and Svapna belong to one and the same class 
which contains some ten words that change their first a to *- 

2 For instance in I. i. 25. Subhacandra combines 

two sutias of H. I. II. and 97^- 1. 12. 

3 Wc do find the woiks of Nemicandra mentioned in the list of 
hooks studied by Subhacandra. — See ante. 

4 However in his treatment of Apabhiamda he has used the Para, 
mappa-pay^su of Joindu. See. Annals B. 0. K. I. Vol. XIT. ii p. 159. 

^rr^cT’T^RTi'^ ^ ^ y fci y 1 1 11 

In this verse he suggests that he has consulted and used the Prakrit 
works of VTrasena and Jinasena, which, so far as our knowledge of Jainft 
Biteiatilre goes, rilight be none else than Prakrit comment- 

aries on Siddhsnta Sfitraa. 

6 Published in M. G. M. Vol 
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our conjecture this Ahgapannatti is composed later than the 
grammar only as an exercise to test his knowledge of Prakrit 
grammar, h 

We can look at Subhacandra’s workmanship from another 
point of view. In many cases his Sutras are more convenient 
and concise in form — ^an improvement on H. and T. too-because 
of the special terminology invented by him. His Sutras will 
always find favour with students of Sastric method of learning 
who prefer short Sutras for memorising. 

We have settled the period when Subhacandra flourished and 
now it remains to see when he composed his Cintaraaui 
grammar. In the colophon of his Prakrit grammar he speaks of 
himself as 

indicating thereby, that he was occupying the Bhattaraka 
chair when he wrote the grammar. As to some limit of his 
Bhattaraka period we have remarked above that he was not on 
the chair in 1516 A. C. and he has composed this grammar before 
1551 A. C. when the Pandava-purana was composed and in 
whose Prasasti he mentions his grammar Cintamani. Thus his 
grammar was written somewhere between 1516 A.C. and 1551 A.O 
It is essential to settle the date more definitely, but, for want of 
material, we leave the point to better equipped scholars. 

There is another Prakrit grammar, Audarya CintSmani by 
name, composed by Srutasagara whose date is not quite definitely 
settled.® T)r. Bhandarkar^ refers his literary activities to. 
about the year 1494 A C. Peterson^ and following him Dr 
Vidyabhushana^ have adopted the same view. Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
date, though practically admissible requires further ratification in 
the light of isolated dates about the contemporaries of Srutasagara. 
Similarity in names of the grammars of Subhacandra and 
Srutasagara, one calling his grammar Cintamani and the 
other Audarya Cintamani, raises a question as to the mutual 
relation of these two works. It would not be reasonable to pass 
any superficial remarks on the posteriority or priority of one or 
the other when we do not know the dates of their compositions 

cTOf fur li Ahgapannatti 52. 

The title Uhaya-bh^sa-parivet is fitting only after his composition of 
a Prakrit e:rainrnar. 

2 Introduction to M. a. M. XVII 

3 Report on Search for* Ski*. Mss. I€i83.84 

.A IV* Report. 6* Indl^n-Logic p/285 
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definitely We compared the Sutrapatha^ of SrutasSgara, with 
that of Subhacandra but we do not find any striking similarities. 
Srutasagara’s Sutrapatha is nearer to that of Hemacandra and 
there are a few traces of Trivikrama’s influence. Some definite 
conclusion can be arrived at after comparing the commentary 
of &utasagara with those of ^ Hemacandra, Trivikrama and 
Subhacandra Unfortunately Srutasagara’s commentary is not 
within our reach. Mss. of Audarya Gintamani appear to be very 
rare,^ and there is one at Karanja.^ (Sena Gana Jaina Mandira). 
S, P. V. Ranganatha Svami considered Srutasagara’s work to be 
more extensive and explanatory than those of Hemacandra and 
Trivikrama. But Rao Bahadur K, P. TrivedP questions the 
superiority of Srutasagara’s Sutras. Srutasagara’s grammar has 
six chapters and one peculiar point about his Sutras is that 
he has not used any special Sarnjflds like Trivikrama and 
Subhacandra, Srutasagara in his commentary on Satpahuda^ 
quotes his own Sutras. 

In preparing this paper we have used two Mss. of Subha- 
candra’s grammar. One is complete, belonging to Ft. Appashastri 
Udagaonkar, beautifully copied by himself from some ( ? ) North 
Indian Ms. Excepting some Prakrit portions the Ms. is tolerably 
correct and Panditji has put some cross references in foot notes. 
This Ms. has been our main guide. The other is incomplete. It 
i? the press copy, prepared from Idar Ms. for publication in 
the Sanatana Jaina Granthamala. It contains many scribal 
mistakes- Portions of the first Adhyaya from this Ms. have been 
very beautifully recopied by Pt. Becharadas, the learned 
Prakritist of Gu;]arat Vidyapitha. The whole Ms. ( presscopy ) 
is finished with footnotes giving mainly the Skr. shade of 
Prakrit words. I got ii from my friend Pt. Nathuram Premi of 
Bombay. I am very grateful to both Pts. Appashastri and 
Premiii who sent their Mss. so readily for my study. 

I am very thankful to Pt. Jugalakishore but for whose 
kindly suggestions and references I could not have made this 
paper so exhaustive Lastly I wish to record my thanks to my 
pupil Mr. A. M. Ghatage who prepared for me the alphabetical 
index of Subhacandra’s Sutras 


1 Of fi.rst thiee cbapteis only, printed in Vizagapattam 

2 See Jaina Hitaishi XV p, 154 

3 No. 7054 Catalogue of Skr. and Pki Mss. in the G P, & Berar. 

4 iSadbha^^l-CandiikS, Intiodiiction p. 7 footnote (B. S. S- LXXI) 

5 M. G-. M. Vol. XVII. 
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] 4 3Txr2 I 

rRq nr^^rr^'r, 

I 3 T%nT^T^ 1 H#, n= 5 ^fr i i riqr, crh u '»■«■ ii 

15 iFrc^g:^ I 


^'iT? 5 =cn^^T«JT rRiT ^ ep^Tsf^'iIR^hn^. 

-»ffT3'f, I l^^cr:=ffTR'?tTt, HI^^I I iT5T^=iTfcTr, II 5'^ II 

16 rfT^I^r I 

^n^^ 5 =!Tt rn^xsTS^STT^^??! ^ ^TSt%; ?rK II •> ^ H 

17 501® g: I 


^?Rt' 5 Tm%RrT|^s:r?g ^ Tr^q^fr, ^rRqfr i ^rm: = oirff, 

ori^ i^^soqi'^ = I ^5^ _ ^ I 

2 ^TrVi T^? 50 j f^fsf II * 1 '* II 

18 ^?-?R'ri I 

w# 5 =qt ‘ ’ pq 5 fr ^KT I i qR^iq?, 


11 H 


19 I 

sS 

Jft f ^21 Hr qr^lRfT; ii,% I |qft, Hqi'^ I 


20 Hr nr: i 


inT^^qTHHHT^qjpCrfTT^q ofr 5 rT HSTTH rq?rR t^qsK H qq I q-q?- 

= HiRnr'^H, hkhthh i T%rH^ = 

f%q^ I I^IH^ = ^ 01 ^, U 5 r o II ^ 


1 Here we have given below for compiison parallel 
the giammais of Hemacandia ( H. ) and Trivikrama ( T. ) 

2 n efr ^srrr^ fi^%ijrrjra^i?w TV. 260 . 

T- III n. i. 


sutias from 


XL. 3 T^ 1 /. ^fcl; f. ^qtJf^rqr. HJ g 

“ .2rS.7' ’■• "■* '""■ “■• "■ ^ » r. 

H !?r 'O'. IV. 267; T sff q li. 4 . 

H. ?Srqiiw. 268; T. , 1 , 6 

H. g^r ^: 269, T. gft if; ij. 6 , 

H, lilrsOTr 279 wbile T. has awtfl^I^ Jilur; ii. 1 , 
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21 I 

ar^srj^ i 't?:5rt3^, ^^3’c5t 

■g'^r I 1 

22 i 

f^fr -aTT ^ #tf5T 71; ^R5=I7T%=3; = ’it ?I7- 

f^^air, ■>?[ I ’it 7aTf^'iTT, Ht HTtpg I '% gT%’3; =| glf'iTt, f Hf I 

■qr: — ^it ^jrair, ’if u 77 ii 

23 7*.® 1 

117^1 iTt 7T517cI ; ’it g^TH, ’ll g^'^H I ’177^; = 77- 

7 1 ’it 1T7 1 7^, ai^aiTfi tl 7 3 ll 

24 ’i:73ir7^’77n77^ 1 

>17^^71 7"^ 7=511 Ti 7717, T^f777 T|5[^7r T%Tf^ I 

= Ti§ 77 I T^r ’T77T7 = f^Tft 777 1 777 71771777 I T'TpI*': 
77t77Tlll775!}! II 7 if 11 

25 517!® 77=57 7T I 

^?[i:7'7t 71^ 715177, 3171717^, 3T2S7rTT^ || || 

26 757T® I 

7I17^t 75717577^7 ^-?7r 7T 77:, 7X^7, ( ^l^OT, =7177 

fTf7, ff77 I 7#, liigr, 7f%7T, i:7T 1177 U 7St II 

27 75*7=iir^ 7f3T; i 

7Th7'7i ^-77t: 7=71-7577^ 77=37 7T5T^, 7f5Pr, TiR-^'H, ^?7 I 
71=7, 71^1?^% 7t1-3=7 11 7=^ 11 

28 ^T^T^lTt® 7175^ ^ I 

7TR%’:7f 71^7 ^ f^7t7t ^71 7717, ^771 =7711^ I 71^, 7’=7 
^TT^ 77717 11 ’5'= U 

29 7^71=71^ 1 

^1117’=7f 7=57171 ’17l'7, 7T =31^ I 71 7137 II =51. II 

1 H. =T 7 7 «r- 266; T. ^ E?r- li. 8. 

2 H 37 717==^ 7f ^=it 263. T. 3TI7 7l71H'5f i;7t ii. 21. 

3 H JTl m 264; T. j; li. 22. 

4 H. , 265; T. , 717117 . 11 '. 23. 

5 H. , 270, T g;^5i3 ii. 9. 

6 H. =R7 57-|7t, 271; T fiifTT'iRsr li. 10. 

7 H ^-->mt 337 -, 272; T. ^— 7 ^ u. 11- 

8 H f^TTf 3rf5f- 277; T. ii- 12. 

9 H. ff5=fnTri , 278; T. frpnitT n. 13. 
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30 I 

^ T^^Tc^T^, or ^ I tfr 

I ^ ^ I H3[r ^5 = 7T^[ trr j 

UT^TTr^ d[ II 3 0 II 

31 2 I 

WW'*tf STttT? f^TTr^n II 5 ■» II 

32 'sr ^"r i 

^ fll"! iqq'rsq-;, ^ ?fq;^T ^ JT'jfKKfT II 3 ^ II 

33 -f^5[<TTffRm% I 

s(jTT«'5jf =sr f%qT'^; i % ?tHio^ Tra5?irn 

Irnml f^ ^qt i 

34 I 

I HIT T:qq HOITH II 3"^ II 

35 I 

^HT^iTTf f^Irq:, ^ II 3*^ II 

86 gfri I 

^frT%5=Hf arspiTTlrflTWH S=^^^<T I ^^fl; 

H*ITT5, HHTI^ II 3 5. II 

37 I 

WWHf ni^TJ- 

Tl-IT-^HT^IH'TqT^: | ftl^TH, II 3''» || 

38 ^ I 

thhi-Crir'si. ^stth ^srniTT h^r i i irs^jT^ n=E3^, i 

THT^ TH^, ?RI^ «T=^jrf^ 3T=5?J^, fll^ HIT^, I 

1 H. or ;r?^ 283; T. or n. 14. 

2 H 3T»it 284, T. sTPft if ii. 15. 

3 H. frft 285; T. frfT%5^ ii. 16. 

4 H ^ sTFit 282. T frrrroit ix .17. 

o H. 280; T. ( V. L. ) li 18 

6 H 281. T. ^ %3;?rrsn^ n 19 

1 ? ^1 m 

7 H. 3Tcfr 276, T. 37cfr 20. 

8 H 275. T l%r ii 24. 

9 H. 273; T. 25. 



^ubhacandra arid Ms Prakrit Orammar 

39 I 


5 ? 


^ rT^ 5 ?!Tfi[ sn^cT^m, 

TTori^sfT I ftfr ( I. i. 18 . ) 

( ni. ii. 14 ) fTK w% ii 3 H 

^ ^ Cl IH I ^ CH 

T^T^’TT^: i 


APPENDIX. B. 

The opening verse of Subhacandra’s grammar:- 
^ frpT^w ^ \ 

. ^ # 
The Pra^asti and the colophon at the end; — 
er^ ; Wftcf: 

RTTOTgpfT# 


'd'=^c 6 i!^’^riT%x 


u 1 ii 

T^r^ ^pnFmR^icfr i 

r^M i^^ndf 2 ^: 


^ I 

PTO^ ^ 2 ^%^ ncr^.s^Rvft: 

^ 2 ^^ IT? 2 ^ ^ 

Tq^rrcf>5r^5r^oil5;cr^i'^HtT-- 

2 ^n^'=biT%— 

T^-cTTPm U 11 

^T5^-arj=Tf^i n m h 


1. H ^ ^rr^sTfii; 286. T. sfi^ecT^ii* 26. 
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iii^^TT 'TIC ^ li^fTq; II ^ » 

c !^'4 TFi *m%R[ i 

^W'> II '» II 



* # * * * 


A verse at the close of III. iii 

^rpsTT^T^^lT^T i 


* 



fT ^TPI II ^ II 

# * 




A Verse at the end of III. iv. 

mN g ^>IT 11 > II 


APPENDIX 0. 

Opening Sutras '.of Subhaoandra’s grammar: Sutras giving 
terminology of abbreviations are included here. 

li. 

1 f%T5: I ^ sgrp I 3 aTTqti^ 

*• m ^h: I M ?s I ^ f^: I ^T''T=?rT; w; i ^ii 

^ m I 19 l|: M 1 f%: 1 1^ srr^ ^ %?T!i 

1 3 1 1"*" t%( 5; ii'^ i 



A.N ATTACK ON SRl MADHVACABYA IN THE 
SAURA PURANA 
By 

B. N. Keishnamxjrti Sabma B. a. ( Hons ). 

It is a well-known fact that the Saihkhya, Saiva, Buddhi- 
stic and Advaita systems have been polemised upon to a greater 
)r a lesser extent in the Puranas, The early Samkhya dealt with 
in the Vedanta-Sutras was atheistic; the Saiva heretical; the 
Buddhistic system anti-Vedic. The Advaita was suspected of 
lidden sympathies with Buddhism, from very early times and 
:he close doctrinal correspondence between the two ought to 
aave been the subject of general discussion and comment after 
;he period of the Benaissance of Hinduism under the Guptas 
:he upshot of which was the visualisation of the Advaita as a 
dangerous cult by at least one section of the enlightened think- 
ers. A philosophical explanation of the early suspicion against 
che Advaita which later on developed into an open hostility, 
may perhaps be sought in the intellectual aversion of the Brah- 
mans to Buddhism which was too complete and unsparing to 
brook even the slightest hint or suspicion of its condonation 
at their own hands. That this note of disapprobation 
was sufficiently pronounced from very early days' is 
seen from the over-anxiety of Gaudapada himself to 
refute the allegation of doctrinal indentity between Buddhism 
and Advaita brought forward in his own days: WTO 

( iv-99 ), on which Samkara comments^ — TOfq ITR- 



Anandagiri brings out the full significance of this remark: 


That there existed a close doctrinal identity between the 
two systems is borne out by responsible writers on Indian Philo- 
sophy as well: — ' 

“ Gaudapada’s liberal views enabled him to accept doctrines 
associated with Buddhism and adjust them to Advaita design.® 


1. cf . to: 

n 

Samkara Vi]aya. 
cf. also 

Advaita Brahma Siddhi, Bibliotheca Indica p. 105 


2* ZndiaTt. Philoiophy:^ vol Badhakrlshnan. p. 453.. 
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“ The fourth chapter refers to Yogacara views and mentions 
the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

** Indeed, the language and thought of the Karikas of Gauda^ 
pada bear a striking resemblance to Madhyamaka writings^ anj 
contains many illustrations used in them.® 

“ He seems to have been conscious of the similarity of his 
system to some phases of Buddhistic thought. He therefore protest^ 
rather overmuch that his view is not Buddhism,^ 

“ That^ Gaudapada gives a vedantic adaptation of the 
Buddhistic Sunyavada is supported by many scholars such as 
Jocobi, Poussin, Sukthankar and Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 
Unfortunately, ^amkara explains away all obvious references fq 
Buddhism, ( Italics mine ). 

His ( Samkara’s ) Brahman was very much like the Sunya 
of Hagarjuna. It is difficult indeed, to distinguish between 
pure being and pure non-being as a category. ^ There seems 
to be much truth in the accusation against Samkara, by Yijnana 
Bhiksu and others, that he was a hidden Buddhist himself. ” ® 

The charge of crypto-Buddhism levelled against the A.dvaita 
in the Padmapurdija, "^the Brahad- Brahma Bamhita ® etc., was no 
new one ; and the passages in these Puranas need on no account 
be looked upon as interpolations, of interested parties. They 
are a record-and for aught we know — ^the earliest record of 
emphatic public opinion against the Advaita doctrines. 
Ramanuja,^ Madhva, Vallabha,^^ and Vijnana Bhiksu” have all 
expressed and echoed the charge of crypto-Buddhism in their 
works. And so far as I am aware, Madhva alone has given a reason^ 


1. cf. rrcq-^rgrTOTr^r \ 

^ q'^T n 

( Madhvavijaya I, 50 ) 

2. RadhakrishJjan, p. 453, 


3. JTbid p. 463. 

4. Ibid p. 465. 


6. of. 


\ 


Madhva Yijaya i. 51. 

6. Das Gupta * Indian Philosophy Vol. I pp 493-4 

7. Quoted by Vi]Dana Bhik^u Bwnihhya'^Pravacdna BhdS'^fa^ 

8. iv-8. 


9. Veddrtha Samgralia, Pandit ppSS^ 

10. Benares Sanskrit Series p 577-8. 

11. Samhhya Pra^acana BTid^yc^, 
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ed exposition of the charge by citing ancient Buddhistic texts 
and comparing them with Advaitic texts, in his Taitvoddyota. The 
complaint against the Advaita is thus historically sound and 
logically understandable. 

The Dvaita System of Madhva has not been the target of 
any Puranio criticism such as has been bestowed on the Advaita. 
But as ill-luck would have it, the existence of uncomplimentary 
criticism against the Advaita in the Padma Pur ana and the 
Brahma Samihita seems to have actuated the perverse ingenuity 
of some disgruntled monistic Pandit into interpolating a certain 
number of verses into the Saura Purana criticising the System 
of Madhva, calumniating him and defaming his personality. 
These passages are sometimes jubilantly referred to by a set of 
people on certain occasions when sound reason and mother wit 
desert them in their controversial excursions. I propose there- 
fore to undertake in the course of this article, a searching 
examination of the two chapters in the Saura purana in which 
the criticisms against Madhva and his system are urged and 
expose their historical hollowness and metaphysical untenability. 

Prof. M. Winternitz,^ who mentions that “ three chapters 
( 38-40 ) are devoted to polemics against the system of Madhva” 
also draws attention to the fact that “ chapters 38-40 do not 
occur in all the manuscripts® ” and opines that “ it is more 
probable that they have been interpolated.’^ 

The Editors of the Anandasrama Series ( in which the Saura 
Purana is published ) confess in a foot-note that the three chap- 
ters in Question are not found in the Mss. designated ’Q, 

and Since in four out of the nine mss. collated by the Edi- 
tors the chapters in question are missing it is only reasonable 
to conclude that they have been interpolated in the others to 
judge from the obvious and avowed Advaitic bias"^ of the verses 
occurring there. The entire secret is betrayed by a clumsy 

1. History of SansTcrit Literature, Tr. by Mrs. Eetkar, Calcutta, 1927- 
p. 536- 

2. Sanskrit Edn. p. 125 note and Eggeling, India Office Cat., vi p. 

1188. 

3- C£ Jahn, 1 c, p. xiv ( Ibid ). 

cf. 4. 

I ( chap. 39 ) 

i 

( chap. 40^ ) 
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statement of the Editors that “ in one among the four mss. which 
omit the three chapters is found a marginal — note to the 
effect that three chapters following the 37th and dealing 
with the story of Madhva have been hushed up and deleted by 
Vaisnavas which are however to be found in other mss.^” This 
is entirely awkward. The owner of the mss. would most reason- 
ably have included the three missing chapters instead of indica- 
ting the deficiency to posterity by a mere marginal note ! A.t all 
events, his statement that particular chapters have been suppres- 
sed by Vaisnavas can have no historical value. Of the four 
mss. which omit the three chapters in question one is dated 1741 
Saihvat, — a date which is sufficiently early compared with the 
rest some of which belong to quite a late date. 

I shall now quote in extenso from the Saura Pudrna to ena- 
ble the readers to follow the discussion closely: — 

ii 

n ii 

H II 

f^i ^ II II 

3TT=^^: II 3 n 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i%Tr: i 

^ ^ ^ 
cRTl cTT^ [\ vvs n 

^ ^ qmr SRI^cT^ 11 ■*•<: U 

rf^: tl M 

SON i%5i?m ITT n 

'srsrTr 'tt:it|h^t% u *^e ii 

WR? ?r II !i 

# # 


la Se© footnote to Anandslrama Edn. p. 126 
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f; « H"*" » 

»n%o^n% u hm »i 


^ snH =qi%'5rT% II 

=Ta«nTT: 11 11 

^ ^fdJHI^ai ^55 11 il 

# # * #= 


( Chap. 39 ). 

?Rr: u a a n 

* * * * 


fT^ ^^{5=^; ^?oTfef?f^nTT^;^P^w; i 
jTgTTFTT ^ f^siI3^I%qf^ 11 S a H 


ntc5^: ?rg 'TTm5_^53T§^^^ic i 

11 5-«- » 

W# ^ RSTH 3Tr%^5^'^: I 

^ =qiTf: qsKcqTn II 5H H 


f^nS^ ^ ^cTcfl^T: II 3% n 

* * * * 


TTg^n^n ?IHS rnciT ^ 1 

«ll<^'(.l^a i^=sntTlf S^T^PT ^ II ■»‘^ II 

nfcm-m4: i 

vifi^ » ^^ TT; sn^%Rn»=sr nrnr^ =t ii ‘•■'^ U 

5T ^ ^T^iwd^i 

rT?H=5nff II ■«■<: II 

rr*TTrr«TT Hfirre fq<t5l: u ■*■^ II 

^^^rra'f ’TTSrgr i 

T^Ts^'rf^ps^g^: H H 

cl^ =T • 

>4^i(d'l:<H-rctm^ THa:«n^^t ?T ^=^itll » 
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II M 3 II 

* * * ■» 


Wl'SJ i 

II II 

!«: # * ' * 

( Chap. 40 ) 

There is some variation between the accounts contain- 
ed in chapters 39 and 40. The account in the former makes out 
that Madhu Sarma ( mark the name ), was born in the midst of 
the Andhra country, as the illegitimate son of a Brahman widow. 
He sought Fadmapdda as his preceptor in Advaita and read under 
him. Once, he was detected by the teacher while eating without 
having bathed or performed his ablutions. The teacher demanded 
a clear confession of his parentage etc., and the offender came 
out with a clear confession. Thereupon, the preceptor * cursed 
him saying that he would be good at purvapaksa only and leave 
his Siddhtota undeveloped. 

The second account ( chap. 40 ) repeats all the above details 
and adds that Madhu was the incarnation of Vasanta-a companion 
of Rati who agreed to help her to wreak vengeance on Siva for 
his cruel disposal of her husband, by- incarnating himself and 
promulgating a system of philosophy repudiating the supremacy 
of Siva and inculcating his hatred. 

The second account is a clumsy failure at an attempt to 
supply certain missing links-the motive of the incarnation of 
Madhu, and his identification with Vasanta. Another additional 
information which this chapter furnishes is in the shape of a 
Puranic prophecy that no followers of Madhu will be left in 
Aryavarta, Utkal, Bengal and the Godavari Delta— a prophecy 
which is as sweeping as it is false to facts. And curiously 
enough there is a glaring contradiction between the prophecy 
in chapter 39 and the one in chapter 40. In the former we read 
that gradually the religion of Madhva will spread to the banks 
of the Godavari and when the fulness of Kali age is reached, ife 
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fill spread in Aryavarta.*'^ In ciiapter 40 however we are told 
tiat “ no followers of Madhva will be found on the banks of 
he Godavari and in Aryavarta ! What opinion one can have of 
he sanity of such a prophecy and its maker it is for the readers 
0 judge. 

Such is the laborious “ criticism ” against Madhva and 
\i& system, contained in the Saura Pur ana. Now, we shall 
3X.amlne the charges in some detail. 

To judge from the most outrageous of historical and biogra- 
phical blunders that the account bristles with one can 
unhesitatingly conclude that far from being an authentic 
Puranic version, the entire account is the interpolation of an 
ignorant and incorrigible Pandit. One wonders who the 
interpolator’s informant was when one is told that Madhva was 
born in the “ midst of the Andhra country 1 There is, more- 
over, no proof at all that Madhva is polemised upon. Else, a 
nasty mistake must be admitted to have been committed by the 
interpolator in regard to the name of Madhva. He is 
designated in three different ways: Madhu, Madhu— 

Sarma and Madhvacarya. It is clear that the account 
considers ‘ Madhu ’ as the proper name. Apart from 
the fact that * Madhva ’ itself was not the name given to 
the Acarya either by his parents or by his preceptor at initiation 
it must be pointed out that there is no earthly connection what- 
soever between ‘ Madhu * and ‘ Madhva: ’ and so no good ground 
to indentify the two as is done in chapter 40. Sri Madhva was 
named Anandatlrtha^ by his preceptor at the time of initiation 
into holy order and ‘Madhva’ is a synonym assumed by the 
Acarya.^ He was named by his parents Yasudeva and one can 


1. Chap. 39, verses 55, 56, 

2. Chap- 40, veises 47—48, 

3. C£. cT^f^T ^ Again i dTdt?>^ iTT^- T he fact, 

however, is that the real Madh^ aCdr\a was born neither in the And^hrt. nor 
in the Karnataka country but in the Tuiu country I ^ome ill-informed 
writers think that Madhva was a Canaiese Brahman, But this is simply a 
blunder, Madhva was a Tulu Biahman. 

( Madhi)a~Vijaya v— 2 ) 

5 . H i n \ 

( Comm, on Chandogya Up.) 


a 
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wonder till eternity how he could have addressed himself to his 
preceptor^ by a name which he had not yet come to possess! In 
any case, there is not even the ghost of a suggestion in the 
Saura Fararia that * Madhva ’ is regarded as the substantive and 
proper name of the person polemised upon. The account deals 
with Madhu, Madhu-^arma or at the worst Acarya Madhu and 
Sri Madhvacarya is quite beyond its jurisdiction. 

The attempt to illegitimize Madhva is a sorry spectacle 
opposed alike to historical testimony and tradition. Sri Madhva’g 
father was a well-known personality^ in the village of Pajaka* 
ksetra ( S. Ganara district ) — not in the “ midst of Andhra 
country ** as the Puranic interpolator would have us believe-a 
statement which is as stupid and vague as it can be. He was 
held in high esteem by the villagers and was only spoken of as 
Madhyageha-bhatta-‘ resident of the midmost mansion’'^-(ISradii- 
vantillayya in Tulu). Sri Madhva’s parents would not easily permit 
his renunciation and he had to wait till fche birth of a second son 
to his parents. The biography of Madhva, written by his 
younger contemporary, relates how the Acarya’s brother too 
joined the holy order after the demise of his parents. The 
biography thus makes clear that the parents of Madhva were 
alive for more than thirty years after his renunciation. In the face 
of so much recorded evidence the statement that he was the son of 
a widow through illegitimate means is matched for absurdity of 
Invention only by the other one of his pupillage under Padmap^da ! 
( and perhaps also of his nativity in the “midst of Andhrade^a”! ). 

The Puranic prophecy further states that Madhva renounced 
the world at the age of five^ I Apart from the fact that he could 
not even have been initiated into vedic studentship ( ) at 

so tender an age, it is clear from the life-history of the Acarya 
that he must have been well-nigh 16 years old when he applied 


1. cf. \] 

2. «Tf ixHr i 

Madhva Vtjaya ii 14:. 

3. Srr Madhva was also known by the epithet Madhyamandira-whioh 
was originally applied to his father. This epithet also means resident of 
the middle house and the late Dr. R, G- Bhandarkar is sadly mistaken in 
introducing a novel epithet Madhyamandara which he lenders into 

the wish-giving tree of the family of Madhya, ^Vaisnavism Strassburg, 
1913, p. 58. ‘ 

4. I 40-51. 
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)r permission to renounced He had to persuade his parents, 
rgue with them and ultimately force their consent. The 
carya’s father was most naturally unwilling to lose his only 
DU, since he had nobody else, he pleaded, to look after him and 
is wife in their old age^ — which implies that Madhva was in 
le fullness of youth ]ust then and his father was even, 
resumably, planning for his marriage in the near future. All 
lis is a veritable impossibility in the case of a boy of five. 

The name of Sri Madhva’s preceptor und^' whom he studied 
Ldvaitic works such as the Ista — Siddhv ^ s Acyutapreksa/ 
he Saw'a Purdruz makes Padmapada, the pi ceptor of Madhva. 
5ut historically there seems to have elapsed something like 
iree centuries between Padmapada and Madhva and any tutorial 
onnection between the two is a human and a physical 
npossibility ! 

A few words about the alleged constructive incapacity of 
Madhva which is attributed to the curse of Padmapada. The 
pinion here expressed that Madhva is more a critic than a 
hinker is not really different from a recent estimate of Madhva 
dumbrated by a certain soi disant authority that Madhva is a 
philosophical pugilist ” and his system a “ philosophical 
ugilism ! ” Both rest on an insufficient and scrappy understand- 
ng of the system. As one who came after great intellectual 
;iants like Samkara, Padmapada, Yacaspati and Pamanuja 
dadhva had necessarily to devote his immediate and undivided 
attention to a refutation of the views of his predecessors. Por 
lad he merely to deal with Samkara and Eamanuja. Tradition 
las it that he had twenty — ’one earlier commentaries on the 
Vedanta Sutras to deal with. 


1. C. N. Krishnasvami Ayer thinks that Madhva was twenty-fire at liis 
•enunciation, which is objected to by C. M. Padmanabhacarya on very 
casonablc grounds. The latter author thinks that eleven or twelve was 
he age at which the AeSrya renounced. Personally, I think the AeSrya 
night have been well-nigh sixteen* when he renounced the world. 

( Madhva Vijaya iv-22 ) 








( Madhva- fiijcty a iv-46). 


I 


4. 


{MadTwa Vtjaya iv— 6 ). 
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Demolition precedes construcfeion and Madhva demolished 
his^ opponents before erecting a new citadel of his own— iti 
doing which he was merely acting up to the usual pro. 
cedure of Indian System — ^builders: 

The Advaita came up for a full measure of 
his criticism since it was the fashionable philosophy of the times. 
Out of the thirty-seven works of Madhva, only four deal directly 
and mainly with the Advaita. It is therefore quite untrue to 
say that Madhva was at all cynical in his attitude towards tte 
Advaita or was entirely preoccupied with criticising it- On the 
contrary, his activities were truly many-sided. He was not 
simply a destructive genius, a Vaitandika or a philosophical 
pugilist. The following clear classification of Madhva's works 
would give an idea of his many-sided activities: — 

1. Vedic literature : a commentary on the first forty hymns 
of the Bgveda. 

Upanisadic literature : Oommentaries on the ten upa- 
nisads. 

3. Sutra literature : the Bhasya, Anu — Bhasya, Anu— 
Vyakhyana, and Nyaya-Vivarana. 

4. Gita-literature : two commentaries on the Gita. 

5. Ten Prakaranas : four dealing mainly with Advaita: 
tJpadhi Khandana, Mayavada- — Khandana, Mithyatva- 
anumana — Khandana, and Tattvoddyota; Pramana— 
Laksana and Kathalaksana dealing with Logic and 
Dialectics; manuals devoted to a constructive exposition 
of Dvaita’ Tattva Samkhyana, Tattva Viveka, and 
Visnu Tattva Nirnaya and also the Karma Nirnaya. 

6. Epic literaturer-a metrical synopsis of the Mahabharata 
and a commentary on the Sri Bhagavata. 

7. Poems: — a poem called Yamaka Bharata. 

8. Works of Worshipr-Tantra Sara, Krsnamrtamaharuava. 

9. Works on Conduct:— Sadaoara-Smrti. Yatipranava- 
kalpa. 

10. Devotional Hymns:— Dvada^a Stotra, Nakhastotra. and 
J ay anti — nirnaya. 

Apart from the great commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, 
and the Gita, Madhva gave a constructive exposition of his 
system in short manuals devoted to that purpose. Credit goes 
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to Madhva for having neglected no part of the valuable heritage 
of Hinduism. While Samkara would dismiss the entire Karma 
Kanda as barren and make invidious distinction between com- 
monplace srutis and mahavakyas, reject the Pancaratra and 
mystifyingly speak of the ‘philosophy of the Upanisads ’ par 
excellence Madhva accepts the entire body of Hindu religious 
literature as authoritative: — ■ 

S3 C\ 

The religious and devotional aspect of life was specially 
stressed by Madhva in separate works ( see class 9 and 10 ) 
thus laying firm and lasting foundation of religion, mora- 
lity, devotion and austerity. Seeing that only four out of his 
thirty-seven works deal duectly with Advaita, while many of 
the rest are devoted to a constructive exposition of his system 
and others to miscellaneous matters, the charge of lack of 
constructive work and undue criticism of Advaita are entirely 
misplaced. 

The existence of the Dvaita as an independent system had 
( in days prior to Madhva ) long been threatened and a severe 
persecution of the Saints of the creed was set on foot by the 
Advaitins in ascendency; so much so that Dvaita teachers like 
Prajmatlrtha and his followers had literally to masquerade'^ in 
the guise of Advaitic hermits and appoint two successors one 
ostensibly following the Advaita teaching and the other entrust- 
ed with the ancient teaching of Dvaita which he was to 
propagate undetected by the Advaitins. An account of this 
persecution is preserved to us in the Manimanjarl^, a poem by 
the biographer of Madhva. The advent of Madhva was there- 


1. Advita Stddhi, p. 1. 

2. Quoted from the Shanda in Madbva’s Sntra-B'hd'- i>a. 

3. \ 

( ManimahjaTl ) 


4. Chap. 8. 
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fore of great relief to the faithful. Henceforth they could 
practise their religion in public and breathe freely. Heaven 
knows what a great boon it was deemed, in days when religion 
was a vital concern of life. 

Madhva had to define and illustrate the categories of logic 
eschewing what was unessential in the traditional system of the 
Logicians. He had also put new vigour into the religious and 
moral life of his followers, by erecting a new temple at Udipi 
and making it the meeting place of his followers from various 
parts thus fostering a sense of brotherhood among them and by 
introducing healthy reforms such as the abolition of bloody 
sacrifices and the substitution of flour ewes instead of live 
animals in sacrifices-a practice which is still followed by his 
religionists and the enforcement of fasts on Ekadasi days. He 
had in short, evolved a new and compact community and saw 
it growing under his eyes, slowly and steadily. 

But he had to arm his followers in self-defence. Those 
were days of religious controversy and debates. The feeling 
of religion ran high in men’s minds and they were prepared to 
stake everything for it. The veterans of Advaita were only too 
glad to meet the men of the new faith and if possible, to nip 
them in the bud. Logic and learning, wit and eloquence were 
at their command and they had a fair chance of success. Madhva 
had realised this himself for he too had had encounters with 
several rivals and old veterans more especially with the then 
head of the Srngeri Matha. The only hope lay in educating his 
followers in the arts of debate and discussion and enable them 
to hold their own against the onslaughts of Advaitins. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Ms hopes were more than fulfilled. 
We have only to cite the illustrious names of Jayatirtha, 
Vyasaraja Svamin, and Vijayindra Tirtha who rose to defend 
the citadel of their Master in troubled times. And where were 
their arms forged ? In the furnace of Sri Madhva’s works. 

If Madhva had thus to devote, what may now seem to us, 
an undue attention to a criticism of rival schools and to the 
intricacies of Logic, it was more as a necessity of the times and 
in self-defence. Logic and criticism as such had no attraction for 
Madhva, and he warns^ his f ollowers against having too much 

1. ^ (I 

ff i 

Madhra on Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 3. 
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to do with either. Ignorance of the exact state of philosophical 
and polemical atmosphere during and before the times of Madhva 
as well as a failure to realise the magnitude of Madhva’s mission 
are alone responsible for the wild criticism urged in certain 
quarters that Madhva was a friend of the Naiyayikas, or the 
other one urged by ihe Pandit-interpolator in the 8 aura Pur ana 
that he was a Sophist ( and above all for the sapient 
comment emanating from a recent writer on Indian Philosophy 
that “ Madhva makes a clever use of the ISTyaya-Yaisesika 
doctrines.^” ( Italics mine ). 

The original motive of the supposed incarnation of Madhu 
is claimed to be to spread the hatred" of Siva ; and Madhva is 
falsely accused'^ of spreading tha hatred of Siva. But it needs 
no serious effort to establish that Madhva was not a bigot. True 
it is that he resolutely maintains the supremacy of Visnu and 
regards him as the creator. But in this respect he is not the 
only sinner ! The doctrine of the supremacy of Yisnu is directly 
traceable to the brightest epoch of Yedic speculation, from 
whence it found its way into the epics and thence into the 
Puranas. And in advocating the supremacy of Yisnu, Madhva 
is merely voicing forth the united testimony^ of the entire 
religious literature of the Hindus. 

1 H 

It is a well-known fact that the author of idic Vedanta STUoas has 
oleaily lepudiated the Nyaya-Vaises^ika tenets. Some Onental Scholars 
believe that the NyTiya is not dealt with in the Sutras, Madhva howevei 
takes the Sutra 

ii, 2, 17, 

as a conclusive repudiation of N^yaya system. lie writes. 

and quotes the famous lament of tlic jackal from the Bhdrata 

la the face of such an unequivocal icpudiation of NySya the charge 
against Madhva that he was a sophist ia entirely ludicrous. 

2 Indian PTiilosojhy Vol ii, p. 738, ( S. Eadbakiisbnan) 

3. I chap 40, 23. 

4. [ Ibid 61 

5. mvm iTTor ^ I 

^ nR'h ii 

( Harwauisa ) quoted by Madhva. The same is quoted by Samkaia 
also in his Visoiu Saliasrajidma BJiasya. 

cf also* sffffr qr i 

^ ^15 f r«q- ii 

B'dmayana v 
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Oriental scholars, pursuing the historical method, have also 
endorsed the supremacy of Visnu in their own way. Visnu ig 
pre-eminently an Aryan god. Siva, who is known to the Rg. 
veda only under the name of Rudra, has many repellent quali- 
ties which more probably than not, suggest his aboriginal origin, 
The opinion is held by many responsible orientalists that 
Rudra is a later accretion to the Vedic Pantheon. The associa- 
tion of phallic worship with Rudra is claimed to be another 
sign of his aboriginal Dravidian origin ; and the un-compli- 
mentary references to Rudra explained on the admission of the 
probability of the alien origin of that deity to whom the Aryans 
were at first averse. 

Without invoking the aid of comparative and historical 
religious research, every unbiassed student of Indian religious 
literature will see that Visnu is the supreme deity of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Earnest enquirers are some times discomfited by the 
testimony of the Puranas not being uniform. An historical 
explanation of this contradiction may be offered on the lines 
indicated by Max Muller in regard to the early speculations of 
Vedic seers, by resorting to the henotheistic ^or Kathenotheistic 
standpoint. 

The difficulty was present also to the minds of indigenous 
writers and philosophers and the Puranas themselves suggest a 
way out of the difficulty from a purely religious point of view. 
It would be presumptuous on our part to dismiss this explanation 
as a Puranic fiction unworthy of credence. Even granting that 
it is so, one must nevertheless admit a fundamental postulate 
of Monotheism at its back. The Puranic explanation is that 
though Visnu is the Supreme God, other deities are sometimes 
held up to delude the demoniac and the ungodly and mislead 
them: — 

mi I 

^ \\ 

( Varaha ) 

One may or may not agree with this explanation. But the fact 
remains that it has been accepted as a suitable solution by several 

h Quoted hy Madhva, in Ms Comm on Vedanta Sntra^, 1,1. 
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indigenous philosopliers^ in India, ^incnlding Madhva, who 
quotes the relevant passages from the Varaha PurarLa.^ 

Madhva is not the only apostle of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of Visnu. He is one among the many. The Alvars 
of S, India, Yamuna, Ramanuja, Kuranarayana,^ Vedanta 
De^ika, Vallahha, Caitanya and Baladeva have all maintained 
the unchallengeable supremacy of Visnu. The Advaitins them- 
selves form no exception. Samkara^ Suresvara^ Sarvajhatma®, 
Madhusudana^, Sridhara, Brahmananda have all regarded Visnu 
as the Isvara of Advaita — the lower Brahman. If those who have 
advocated the supremacy of Visnu are to be put down as the 
avatars of Madhu volunteering to wreak vengeance on Rudra , 
we should find more than a dozenavatarasof Vasanta ( Madhu ) ! I 
And it is not clear why Sri Madhva alone should be selected for 
the honor ! Genuine Advaitism has no quarter to give to either 
Siva or Visnu. Such being the case, it is quite ununderstandable 
how the three chapters in the 8 aura Purari^a whose Advaitio 
bias and predilections are all but concealed,®, can reasonably 

1. RtimSiiuja, VedartTia-Saifigralia^ Pandit Re^printa. p. 181-6, cf algo 

^ S-m if diu i i-i i 

SadSnanda, Advaiia Brahma Stddhi Bibliotheca Indica, 105-6 p, 
and 3T?f. ^ ^ %cVr5Tl’ 

Purugottama, Avatdra Vdddvali^ DevaklnandanSc'arya Grantha 
Series, 2 p 192. See also p. 225 ibid, 

2 The suggestion made in some quarters that Madhva hasf abricat- 
ed these passages is to be spurned with the contempt that it deserves since 
the same passages have been quoted by Vatlabha, in his Anuhhasya 

3. Whose eyes were put out by a Cola King of the South, foi re- 
fusing to acknowledge ^iva as the Supreme Deity, 

Puru^ottama, Vdddvlai. 

NaisTcarmya Siddht. 

6. 3Tfdr^-?rdHf?l%V 1 

Samlc^epa ^ariralca. 

7. jfr^ iTTfr fd fd^* Iddredtriffcr* 

Ad'03.ttQ. Siddhi. 

cf. also ^soTird^ df^dt d orffd 1 ( Ibid ). 

8 cf. ch 39 Verses 56*7, and chap 40 verse 53. 

10 
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talszo umbraig© B>t Msdiivai s d6n,i8*l of tli© suprsmacy of Si^g 
and invent a silly story of Ball’s penance etc. This again 
amply proves that the Pandit— interpolator was thoroughly 
ignorant of the fundamental position of Advaita which he 
nevertheless blindly adores. 

The statement that Madhva incited hatred of Siva 
is as stupid as unjust. Madhva was no bigot who forbade the 
worship of Siva. He has his own place in the hierarchy of 
gods according to Madhva, only Budra is not at the head of it, 

In strict conformity with his rigorous Monotheism, Madhva 
believes in Yisnu alone as the Supreme Brahman^ and creator 
( ); who has neither peer nor superior.^ It is in this 
sense that he interprets the famous text ^ \ Hatred 

of Siva has no place in the system of Madhva. Narayana 
Panditacarya, the biographer of Madhva has himself left us a 
poem in praise of Siva.*^ And Yyasatirtha, the famous author of 
the Kyayamria has also left one.^ The practice of boycotting 
Siva temples obtains only among the followers of Bamanuja. 

A Tamil saying is current still among them that one i. e., a 
faithful Bamanujite must not take refuge in a Siva temple even 
if an elephant is after him and his life itself is in danger! 
Madhva himself in his own days paid visits to the shrines of 
Benares and Barnet varam. To the last day of his life, he 
continued to hold his classes within the temple of Anante^vara 
at Udipi^ Yadiraja Svamin, who undertook a grand tour, has 
left us hymns in praise of the various Siva temples of India. 
"<SVhile the followers of Bamanuja would on no account make 
p^rimages to Barnes vara or enter a Siva temple under the worst 
cal^ities even, the followers of Madhva have always main- 
tained a healthy attitude of religious toleration and catholicity. 
Even ■ipday a special service is conducted at the Matha of Sri 
YySsar^ja Svamin, on the night of Maha^ivaratri. Thus, the 
indiotm&it against Madhva that he incited hatred of Siva is 
entirely baseless. 

1- i 

II 

( Bharata ) 

( G'ita ) 

3. Stuti Belgaum, ^aka 1803. 

4. LagTiu^iva StvJ,i, Belgaum, 1803. 

5. An enclosure marks the place, today, ’at the temple of Anante^rar. 

6 TirtTia Prabandha of Vadird’] a. 
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The sfcory of the penance of Ratfs friends to wreak 
Tengeanoe on Rudra, related and interpolated in the Baura 
Furana cannot really bear investigation. Apart from the 
novelty of the episode which is not found in any other Rurana, 
it is an insult to the ideal womanliness of Rati to ever conceive 
of her as attempting to retaliate^ against Rudra, leaguing herself 
with Madhu tor that purpose and accepting the latter’s offer of 
help in the manner related. The character and personality of 
Rati disclosed to us in the Puranic legends and recorded by the 
Prince of Indian Poets, Kalidasa, is"^ the heau ideal of a woman 
and wife. Rati, as everyone who has read the Kumara Samhhava 
knows, piteously bemoans the loss of her husband. Her com- 
panions, notably Vasanta himself, console her. An ethereal voice 
predicts reunion at a later dale, ‘ when Siva is delighted after 
his marriage with Parvati.*'^ ’ Rati retires with a pacified heart'"^ 
and patiently but eagerly awaits^ the wedding of Parvati. She 
has no reason to bear ill-will or malice towards Rudra.- Such a 
disposition is entirely unbecoming a lady of the type of Rati. 
And above all, the Pandit-interpolator in his eagerness to concoct 
a story with all his misplaced ingenuity, has most pathetically 
failed to realise or foresee that the slightest misdemeanour or 
attempt at open revolt or instigation of revolt against Rudra by 
Rati would have worsened her case and estranged her from Rudra 
on whose future good graces depended the prospect of her reunion 
with her husband. Woman as she was, Rati could not have been 
foolish enough to catch a Tartar in Rudra or attempt to 
double-cross him-the verdict of the Pandit-interpolator not 
withstanding ! The story of Rati’s vengeance thus stands utterly 
disowned and discredited both by logic and commonsense. 


1 . 1 \ 

( chap 40 Yerses 13-14) 
2. qT?atsqT^ ff: I 

Mumara Sainlhavsi iy, 42 ) 

RthRmNw I Ibid., iv, 46. 
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The character of Vasanta himself, such as we know Mu 
from the legends and from Kalidasa, is not such as fe 
warrant his readiness to engage in any sort of unholy campaig 
against Rudra, for the mere love of his friend. It is too mucli 
to exploit Vasanta’s friendship for Kama, for purposes of invent 
ing a silly story vilifying a great religious teacher and phik 
Bopher of India ! 

Thus the entire episode in the Saura Furdnia abounds ij 
blunders of historical detail and artistic conception. The inten 
polator is a fourth-rate Pandit ignorant alike of histoiy, 
geography, tradition, art, proportion and philosophy ! His onlj 
OLualiflcation is His prejudice against Madhva, which is respon- 
sible for the miserable performance he has bequeathed to 
humanity. 

But for the spasmodic attempts in certain quarters to point 
exultingly to the episode in the Saura Purarta when a more 
courageous course of polemics could not be faced and the ratter 
at first-sight misleading statement in an accredited history of 
Sanskrit Literature that “ in the Saura Pwrana three chapters are 
devoted to polemics against the system of Madhva, ” the present 
writer would not have undertaken a serious examination of the 
two chapters in the said Puraija and exposed the hollowness of 
their criticisms and the puerility of their inventions. 

It is hoped that enough has been said to enable.soholars and 
critics to form a just and deserving estimate of the interpolated 
chapters in the Saura Puraiia. 
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Logic in India is commonly associated with, the names of 
Gautama and GangeSa, followed by a host of commentators and 
sub“Commentators. The Nyaya-Sutra of Gaufcama with fche 
Bhasya of Vatsyayana, the Varttika of Uddyotakara and the 
Tatparyatika of Vacaspati and some other sub-commentaries 
constitute what is generally designated as the old school of 
Indian Logic. The Tattvacintamani of Gange^a with its 
innumerable commentaries and sub-commentaries is the basis 
of the modern school of Indian Logic ( Navya Nyaija ). A closer 
study of Indian Literature would show that not only these two 
but all the different schools of Indian Philosophy, both orthodox 
and heterodox, have developed logics of their own in consonance 
with their distinctive metaphysics. Even some of the technical 
sciences, such as medicine ( ayurveda ) and politics (arthaiastra) 
have discussed problems of logic.’ In this connection it may 
be pointed out that a complete philosophical system must have 
a logic of its own, for unless we have a definite criterion of 
truth or an apparatus for testing our knowledge, we cannot have 
a fully reasoned and correct knowledge of the world and our 
relation with it, which may be regarded as the main problem of 
philosophy. Every Indian system has therefore thought it 
necessary to discuss the problem of pramana ( right cognition 
and its methods) as indispensable prolegomenon and the dictum, 
manadhlna meyasiddhih ( the objects of knowledge depend on the 
pramana or the method of right cognition ) has been accepted i n 
1. See Vidyabhusliana* A History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921, 
p. 24 
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some form or other by all the schools.^ 

Buddhi-st Logic which took its rise and developed along 
with Buddhist Philosophy has a peculiar interest for us. It has 
enormously influenced Brahmanic and Jaina logic. All the 
schools of Brahmanic philosophers, howsoever at variance among 
themselves, are singularly at one in attacking the theories of 
Buddhist Logic, though each has its own way of attack. The 
Jaina logicians have also directed their attack against the 
Buddhist logicians. Consequently the problems of Buddhist 
logic afford an interesting study not only for their own sake 
but also for the sake of the light they throw on the history of 
Indian logic as a whole. We, therefore, cannot neglect the Brah- 
manic and Jaina points of view in our study of Buddhist logic 
because the Brahmanic, Jain and Buddhist logicians carried on 
an unremitting and tough intellectual fight for several centuries^ 

Logic as an art or a method of argument had been resorted 
to by men long before any systematic speculation on logic began. 
The question is therefore not one of logic or no logic but one of 
developed logic or primitive logic. It was after the philosophical 
speculations were more or less crystallized that attention was 
directed towards logic as a separate science. Jayanta Bhatta 
if understood in this sense, is not far from truth when he 


1. a Prameyasiddhtl^ pramdndddJu, SSmkhyakai'ika, 4. 

h Pramd7iena ^prameyasyopal^ldhiTp. Maitryupani^ad. 6.14. 
c Pram'diianaydhhy'd'ni iaUvdrthddhigamal^; TattvSiths;- 
dhigama Sutra. 1. 1. 

d Samyagjndna^urvilcd sarmpurusdriJiasiddlizli 
NySyabindu 1. 1. 

The utility and appropriateness of the discussion on the pramdms 
have been eloquently appieoxated by Prof. Max Muller who in his pre- 
face to ‘The Six Systems of Inian Philosophy ’(1912) observes as follows.- 
“ Such an examination of the authorities of human knowledge 
( Pramdnas ) ought, of course, to form the introduction to every system 
of philosophy, and to have clearly seen this is, as it seems to me, a 
very high distinction of Indian Philosophy How much useless contro- 
versy would have been avoided, particularly among Jewish, Mohemedan 
and Christian philosophers, if a proper place had been assigned in Umine 
to the question of what constitutes our legitimate or our only possible 
channels of knowledge, whether perception, inference, levelation or 
anything else.” ( Preface, xiii ). 
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remarks that logic is coeval with the creation and the Vedas. ^ 

As the Vedas present no set philosophy, the Upanisads 
likewise are diffuse and figurative in their expressions. It is 
for this reason that the Upanisads to which the germs of all 
later philosophical thoughts can be definitely traced have little 
to say about logical problems. But the debates and the 
discussions found in the Upanisads may be regarded as the 
anticipations of the logical system that followed. 

Upanisads, though they encourage debates and discussions, 
declare that truths regarding Brahman are not obtainable by 
argumentation alone ( naisa tarkena jiiafir apaneyd ).^ It is also 
to be noted in this connection that an approach to religion or 
metaphysics purely from the standpoint of reason, quite 
irrespective of the conclusion that may follow, is not much 
favoured in Brahmanic literature in general. 

A docti-ine, unless ratified by Vedic authority, can claim no 
place in the domain of Brahmanic thought. The Mahabharata 
relates the story of a Brahmana who on account of his being 


1. Jayanta enters into a veiy interesting question as to the 
originator of the NySya ^^Istra which undertakes to prove the validity 
of the Vedas ( <cedapramanyamzcaya ). He argues as follows: — ■ 

If Ny!tya is to prove the validity of the Vedas, how was the 
validity of the Vedas proved before Ak^apada, the accredited author of 
the Nyltyllsutra ? This is a sinaple question. How was the meaning of 
the Vedas interpreted before Jaimini or the words derived befoie 
Pspini and the meties composed before Pingala ? Since the primal 
creation these arts {vidyd') have begun like the Vedas. Akgapada, 
Jaimini, Pn:nini and Pingala are regarded as first teachers in 
NySya, Mimirmsi:, Vyakarana and Chandas respectively on the gronnd 
of their elaborating and systematizing what was originally implicit 
and not refiectively foimulated. ( hTanvak^ap^dSt piiivam kuto 
vedapramHnyani^caya Ssit atyalpam idam uccyate. Jaimineh puivam 
kena vfidsrtho vya:kbyafcah. Pninineh purvam kena padSni vyutplTditjEni. 
Pingal^t purvam kena chandSImsi racitSIni Sdisarg^t piabhrti vedavad 
imS vidy^li piavxttsh. Samkjiepavistaravivak^aylE tu t^CmstlUinstatra 
tatia kartrnUcak^ate. NySyamanjarl, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, p. 6 ) 
Jayanta thus maintains that the Nyaya system is coexistent with the 
Vedas. 

2. For the roots of the Ny3:ya-Vaise^ika doctrines in the 
Upanisads, f.ee Ranade’s “A constiuctive survey of the Upanishadic 
Philosophy ”, p. 190. Also compare Prof S. Radhakrishna’s remarks 
about JSTySiya logic in his Indian Philosophy, Voh I ( 1923 ) p 263 

3. Hathopanigad, 12 9. 
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addicted to logic-chopping all through hfc life was born a jackal 
in his next birth. ’ According to Vyasa, spiritual doctrines 
cannot be communicated to those made callous by dialectics 
( tarkaidstradagdhaya Manu-Sambita, though recommend^ 
ing Anviksiki ( logic ) as a useful and necessary study for a 
king and insisting on a hetuka's and a taiddn's being indispensa* 
ble members of a legal assembly,'^ enjoins excommunication 
upon those dvijas ( twice-born class ) who have become 
sceptics ( nastika ) owing to recourse to hetusasira and set ai: 
defiance Srutl and Smrti, the two recognised sources of 
religion.^ Manu urges that dharina is to be analysed by 
means of argumentation in conformity with the Vedas \ 
Though there are several references to the necessity and 
usefulness of logic as well as debates and discussions, nowhere 
in Brahmanic literature is logic appraised at its full value. On 
the contrary, its importance has been emphasized, if at all, to 
prove things in concurrence with the beliefs and doctrines of the 
Vedas whose authority was commonly acknowledged to be one 
of the several means of right cognition (dgama or iahda pramaK^^d) 
in the Brahmanical schools of philosophy.^ 

The Buddhists on the other hand did not accept the 
unquestionable authority of the Vedas and so could rely upon 
individual experience and rationalism in matters of religion and 
philosophy untrammelled by any code of set beliefs. The 
Buddhist philosophers sometimes stigmatise the Brahmanic 
thinkers as traditionists or unscrupulous followers of the Agama 

1 aTiamasam pa7iditaho haituTco vedanindahal} 

dTirnhsihlm tarJcavidjam aymrahto nirartJiahdm, 

Tietmdddn pravaditd vahtd samsaisu Jietumat 
dhrostd cdtivahid ca hrahmavdJcyesu ca dvifdn. 
ndslikaJj. sarvasaiiM ca mzlrl&Tial^. panditamamka'h. 
tasyeyam jJialamrvrtti krgdlai<oam mama dvija. 

Mahdhhdrata, i^djitiparva^ Adliyaya 180 iSlolcas 47-49, 

2. na tarhasdstradagdhdya iatJiaiva pzsiinaya ca. 
ihid'^ Adhydya 246^ &lolca S c-d. 

3. traimdyo hetulcastarhi nalruhto dharmapatTiahalp 

trayakcdhrarrdno puroe parisad sydd dasdvard. 

WanusamTiitd^ Adhyaya 12, t^loTca 111, 

4. yo* vamanyeta te mule Tietukdstrdsraijdd d^aijal^ 

sa sadhuhhir 'bah?skdryo ndstiho vedanindalca^,. 

Manusamhitd, Adhydya 2, Blohall, 

5 arsam dharmopadesam ca vedasdstTdvirodhind 

yasiarTcendnusamdJiatte sa dharmam veda netardT^., 
Manusamhitd, Adhydya, 12, t^loTca 106. 

6. See Vxdyabhn^ana’s History of Indian Logic pp 36-39 
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or the Vedas on account of the latter’s adherence to the authority 
of the Vedas without any regard for reason.^ Buddha lays 
emphasis upon individual experience and not infrequently he 
declares in express terms that the path to be adopted is what one 
oneself recognises as true. “ Then, monks, what you have 
just said is only what you yourselves have recognised, 
what you yourselves have comperhended, what you your- 
selves have understood, is it not so ? ” “It is even so. Lord®”. 
Though in the Suttas there are a few passages apparently 
denouncing logic and free thought they are to he 
understood in the light of the general tenor of the texts which so 
eloquently favour rationalistic and argumentative procedure. 
The doctrine of Buddha is known as vibhajjavada, which 
according to competent authorities, is “ Religion of Logic or 
Reason Buddha calls his teaching dharnma anitiha^ not 
based on tradition { na-\~ itiha=anittha ), but self-confirmed. 
He is said to have admonished his followers on one occasion 
thus : “ Do not accept, oh Bhiksus, my words out of any respect 
for me, but accept them for what they are worth after proper 
scrutiny, just as a piece of gold is accepted by an expert after it 
is put to fire, cut or tested on the touchstone.^ “ No sentence,” 
to quote Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ occurs oftenerthan Tam kissa hetu ? 
What is the reason of that ? in the Pali Tnpitaka. This 
tendency of Buddhism to appeal to reason and argument 
accelerated the development of logic in the hands of the Buddhist 

I Sk£?apirdak^n^i:dH:h prXhar agamam^trakTih, 

Tattvasamgiaba (Gaekwad’a oriental Seiies ) Kliriklt:, 648. 
agamainEitiam apetaynktikam astltyXgamamStiaksh. 

ibid, Pan3ikir. 

2 Majjhimaniksya, XXVIll. 

The rationalistic aspect of Buddha’s doctrine finds a hrilliant 
exposition in George Grimm’s “ The Doctiine of the Buddha or 
the Religion of Reason,” Leipzing 1926. 

3 Sutta NipSta, 1053- Niddesa II, 49, 161. 

4 tapdcchedacca 7iihasdt suvarnam iva panclitaiJi 
parthsya bJiiTc^avo grdliyam madvaco na iu gaiiravdt. 

Tattvasamgiaba, KarikTi, 3588. 

The following is the Tibetan version of the above ^loka : 
hsvegs head hrda.r hahi gser hzm du 
mlchas pa rua i s Tcyts yons hxtags 
hddg gsu7L hlan hya dge sloti dag 
gus paTit pljyir ni ma yin no 

The Grammar of the Tibetan language by CSoma DeKoras, p 168. 

5. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids Logic ( Buddhist ),Hastirig’a Encyclopaedia 

of Religion and Ethics. Vol. 8, 132, 

II 
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philosophers who took it up with all earnestness for the puipose 
of challenging the antagonistic views and vindicating their owt\ 

Buddhist literature generally falls into two divisions, Pali 
and Sanskrit. In Pali Buddhist literature there is not a single 
treatise devoted to Logic; nevertheless it gives very clear indica- 
tions of current logical doctrines. As he figures in the Pali 
literature, Buddha is “ a reasoner whose interlocutors are not his 
match ; his weapons against them, beside his authority are ana- 
logy, simile, parable and an occasional trace of inductions by 
simple enumerations of cases.”^ We must also bear in mind in this 
connection that in the personality of Buddha the preacher and 
the philosopher blended together. While Buddha gave a ration- 
alistio philosophy in an age of Upanisadic dogmatism, he had to 
deal with ‘ relatively immature minds’, ‘ the man in the street ’ 
and “ the average bhikkhu or sekha ( learner in the order ).’* 
But any way the prevailing method of the Buddha in his 
replies to interlocutors is one of gentle ‘ reasonableness 

The period of Pali Buddhism was rather one of criticism 
than of construction and it is not a matter of surprise that we 
do not find during this period any systematic study of logical 
principles. In the later period of Sanskrit Buddhism when the 
schism of the Buddhist Church resulted in the four principal 
schools of Madhyamika, Yogaoara, Sautrantlka and Vaibhasika, 
every school for the purpose of opposing rival doctrines as well 
as vindicating its own, found it necessary to evolve logical 
methods of arguments and thus gradually there grew up a vast 
literature on logic which to our great misfortune, is now a mere 
catalogue of names. Excepting only a few, almost all the 
treatises on Buddhist Logic are lost. But some have providenti- 
ally escaped utter destruction as they were translated into 
Tibetan or Chinese. The Japanese scholar Sadajiro Sugiura has 
given an account of the Buddhist logic in Chinese and Japanese 
in his work, “ Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan ” 
( 1900 ). Dr. Satifs Chandra Yidyabhushana’s monumental work- 
History of Indian Logic, ( 1921 ), presents an elaborate account 
of the Buddhist Nyaya literature which was transported to Tibet 
and remains up till now, buried in its Tibetan translation. 

Dharmakirti’s Kyayabindu with the HyayabindutJka ( Bib 
Indica and Bib. Buddhica ) is the only complete and comprehen- 

1. Keith — Buddhist Philosophy, p. 303. 

2. O A P. Rhys Davids— Logic (Buddhist) ia Hastings’ Encylo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 132. 
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sive work on Buddhist logic, that has survived in its ‘original 
Sanskrit form. The Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts ( Bib. Indioa ) 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. H. P. Sasfcri discusses some 
interesting problems of logic. The Tattvasamgraha of 
Santaraksita with Pahjika of Kamalasila ( Gaekwad Oriental 
Series ), an encyclopaedic Buddhist work, gives a comprehensive 
account of Buddhist logic. The Nyayapravesa, Part I ( Sanskrit 
Text ; and Part II (Tibetan Text) in the above series is an 
important manual of the Dinnaga’s school of logic. 
The Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
sources by Professor Tucci in the same series has no doubt been 
a very valuable publication. His Hyayamukha ( translated into 
English from Chinese with critical notes ), published in Jahrbuch 
des Institute fur Buddhismus-Eunde vol. 1. edited by Prof. W al- 
leser is to be welcomed by all interested in Indian logic. The 
publication of a few more works on Buddhist logic has, howevert 
been announced in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. But what we 
possess of the Buddhist Nyaya literature is insignificant in 
comparison with what has perished of it. Twenty one volumes 
of the Tanjur ( from Vol. Ce to Vol. Be i. e. 290 to 310, 
Cordier ), each about 400 leaves with 7 long lines on each side 
of a leaf, contain, with a few exceptions,' Tibetan translations 
of Buddhist logical treatises. The biblioraphy on Buddhistic 
logic in Chinese and Japanese as given by Dr. Sugiura in the 
appendix to his book already referred to is really of an enor- 
mous length. 

Owing to these circumstances it is not as yet possible to 
write upon Buddhist logic with any approach to adequacy 
though with regard to the main problems we may say that we 
have sufficient data at our disposal. In our account of Buddhist 
logic we should make use of some important Buddhist logical 
texts in Tibetan besides those that are available in Sanskrit* 
The Brahmanic and Jaina criticisms of, and references to, the 
Buddhist logical doctrines should also be utilised as far as 
possible. 

It is much to be regretted that Buddhist logic has in recent 
times scarcely received any attention of the orthodox Indian 
scholars of logic ( hTyaya ) who are occupied with the 
subtleties of the new school of Indian logic ( Navya-Nyaya)^ 


I. See Indian Historical Quarterly, Vob 3; Koto on Pustaba- 
pTTthopiiya. 
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But it is woriih noting that Buddhist logic has had greater influ, 
enoe upon Navya-Nyaya than the ancient Brahmanic logic, 
While Gautama introduces sixteen categories ( padartlia ), 
rather topics of discussion in his logical system ( i. e. the 
JSlyayasutra ) the Buddhist logicians were restricted to one topic 
only, viz. pramana. The Navya-Naiyayikas also exclusively 
confined themselves to pramana and discussions pertinent to it 
in their extensive and elaborate speculations in the field of 
logic. Gautama’s ISTyayasutra has no reference to vyapti or the 
invariable concomitance between the probandum and the probans 
which is the pivot of inferential argument, though Vatsyayana’s 
suggestive remarks In his commentary on the hfyayasutra 1.1.39 
are worth noting. All the subtle discussions on the invariable 
concomitance or vyapti that have found a prominent place in the 
Navya ISTyaya have, it appears, been profoundly influenced by 
the theories of inference as held by Dihnaga and Dharmaklrti. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the erudite 
Brahmanic scholars like Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana and 
Parthasarathi Mi^ra appear to have possessed a profound know* 
ledge of Buddhist logic, which they exhibit in course of their 
Criticism of the Buddhist doctrines. 

The Jaina philosophers also took interest in Buddhist logic. 
Hot only did they refer to the Buddhist views in their own 
works by way of criticism but they also sometimes wrote 
commentaries on the Buddhist logical treatises, e. g. 
Haribhadra’s Hyayapravesapanjika on the Nyayaprave^a 
and Mallavadin’s Dharmottaratippanaka (Bib. Buddhica) on the 
Hyayabindutika of Dharmottara. It deserves to be mentioned 
here that these commentaries along with the texts, Hyaya- 
pravesa, Hyayabindutika ( with Nyayabindu ) and a few more 
texts of Buddhist logic that have survived in their original 
Sanskrit form, found refuge in Jain Bhandars, and but for the 
interest of the Jaina Philosophers in Buddhist logic they would 
have been lost and in that case would never have come 
down to us. 

The great importance of Buddhist thought is that it gave an 
impetus to the development of the Brahmanic philosophy in 
general and logic in particular. And as a result of this the 
Hyaya doctrines developed by alternate criticism and correction. 
The Hyayasutra of Aksapada and the Bhasya of Vatsyayana 
show the influence of Buddhist critics like Nagarjuna and refute 
some of their charges. Dihnaga then sets himself to criticizing 
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Brahmanic doofcriri'^s as those of Aksapada and Vatsyayana. To 
answer the objections of Dinnaga, urged against Aksapada and 
Vatsyayana, Uddyofcakara made an attempt to interpret elabora- 
tely the ISTyayasutra of Aksapada and the Bhasya of Vatsyayana 
with all their implications. And again as Buddhist criticisms 
on Aksapada and Vatsyayana led Uddyotakara to write his 
Nyayavarttika, Brahmanic criticism on Dinnaga similarly 
induced Dharmakirti to write the PramanavarttikakarikS, a 
metrical commentary upon the Pramanasamuccaya effecting 
all possible improvements in their own defence. Dharmakirti 
was again answered by Vacaspati, the great Brahmanic 
philosopher and commentator. Dharmakirti was succeeded by 
a number of Buddhist logicians like Devendrabodhi, Vlnltadeva, 
Jinendrabodhi, Santiraksita, Dharmottara, Areata and Jetari, 
many of whom wrote commentaries and sub-commentaries on the 
treatises of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti and occasionally criticised 
Brahmanic writers like Kumarila and Vacaspati. But they did 
not possess much originality of thinking like the two masters: 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. Owing to these mutual conflicts 
and opposition Indian logic had the opportunity of developing 
by a process of alternate criticism and construction.' 

The continuity of Buddhist logic came up to about 1000 A. D. 
when the decline and fall of Buddhism in India sounded its 
death-knell. During this time with the revival of Brahmanism 
Brahmanic logic being tinctured with Buddhistic influence 
came to be studied over again and thus was laid the foundation 
of the new school of Brahmanic logic ( Navya N^jdya ) which 
flourished later on so luxuriantly in Mithila and ITadia. 

The History of Logic in India presents three stages : the 
first stage, when dogmatic philosophy and authority reigned 
supreme and logic was thrown into the back“*ground; the second 
stagey chstracterised by a rampant revolt against authority when 
logic was raised to the rank of philosophy and was on a par 
with it; and the third stage, when logic got the upper hand over 
philosophy and in a sense smothered it, but at last lost itself in 
its own groove* Buddhist logic, it is to be noted, belongs to the 
second stage. 
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AN OLD PREFATORY GLOSS ON ISTOPADESA 

BY 

A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 


of is a work which needs no introduction to 

the students of Jaina Literature. It is a beautiful treatise of 
high elegance written in Skr. containing only 51 verses, 
the famous writer of the thirteenth century has written a lucid 
commentary in Sanskrit which is composed by him before 1223 
A, D. — the year in which he completed his a huge work 

on Jaina ritual, in the of which he speaks of having already 
written a commentary on We do not know of any 

other Skr. commentary prior to that of Asadhara’s 

commentary is not without its merits : he has explained the text 
with all thoroughness and has given many quotations ^ from 
different works both in and Sk. to elucidate the contents of 
his text. This commentary with the text has been published in 
TIT. q. VoL XIII. 


When one critically reads through the commentary of 
he is faced with a queer phenomenon ; there are some prose sen- 
tences already incorporated in the body of the commentary which 
have been recommended on by For instance a few may be 

noted here : — 


p. 25. 

T% sT'T^nr h 

I p. 28. 

( lii ) 5^^ qf^fl^T'cT i 

rfquTTf^^Fsr^^r STILTS 


1 . 


Dx. Bbandatakars’ Repozts ( 1883—84: ) and Pt. Pi’emis’ 

2. Except a dozen* all the C]uotations have been traced to their 
sources; they aie drawn from following woiks — 

arnnig^rrtrq, ^rpnqV, truiRr^rcrq;, 
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p. 46. 

When we look to the statements completed hy or ending 
with the word in comparison with the following portion, it is 
quite clear that the — -ending statemants have been explained 

hy 5Tl^n^. Those statements cannot be ascribed to him; had they 
been his own, there is no reason why he should again explain 
them in the very fashion in which he is explaining the text of 
Once he notes a various reading in such a statement 
and deals at length with its meaning. For instance ; 

I p. 50—51, 

The admission of this various reading is a conclusive proof 
that these statements were there, before when he was 

writing his commentary. 

As to the nature of these statements, seen in their sum total 
they are introductory remarks generally at the opening of each 
verse to establish the connection between the forthcoming verse 
and the preceding one. is a structure of continuous argu- 

ments and these remarks supply the interlinks. Considering 
their value has commented on these statements taking 

them to be a part of the text. 

One more evidence on the point is supplied by a Kanarese 
commentary^ on It appears to be sufficiently old and 

there are no traces in it that it is influenced by ^u^cq^’s Sk. 
commentary. Though it cannot be definitely said that the 
Kanarese commentary is earlier than 3Tr^<^, it is plain that 
STT^TW^’s commentary has not reached the hands of the Kanarese 
commentator. In the Kanarese commentary also the introduc- 
tory remarks are there and they are verbally the same as those 
given by In one or two places has digested the 

originals and reproduced them in his own words. These intro- 
ductory remarks have been explained in the Kanarese commen- 
tary also. Thus both and the K. commentary take these 

introductory remarks as an essential constituent of best* 

If so, who Is the author of these remarks ? 

These remarks go to clear up the context of each verse and 
hence it is just imaginable that they too have been composed by 
himself along with the verses of 

1. From Kolhapur. 



AUTHORSHIP OF SVARUPA-SAMBODHAHA 

BY 


A. H. UPABHYe, M. A. 

is a short discourse on the Jaina concept of the 
soul and the path of Liberation, in conformity with the famous 
Jaina logic of seven-fold predication. As the title suggests and 
as the verse 22 runs thus, 

^ m<T T% ^ ’ 

it is imaginable that it might have been composed as an- address 
to some elderly person. 

This small treatise has been published in 
Vol. I. probably from a single Ms, The P. T. ( Printed Text ) 
contains twentyfive verses including the concluding verse 
which names the work as But we have come 

across a Ms.^ with Kanarese commentary in which there are 
twenty-six verses. Ho doubt it is a that does not mean 

there should not be twenty-six verses.^ In calculating the number 
oftentimes the concluding verse is not included and there are 
many such instances. of has got nine verses 

together with the concluding one; similarly of 

has thirty-three verses. I am not unaware of the evidences to the 
contrary, has only fifty verses including the last. It 

is to be remembered that the number* twenty-six is not an 
improbable one in a work named as the last verse is not 

included in the calculation. Moreover the additional verse of the 
Ms. fits in the context. It comes before number 21 of P. T. and 
runs thus 




Pi Premi in his essay on and the head line of the 

P.T.^ ascribe this short work to the famous Jaina 

Logicia n^ Of . course Pi Premi must have had some Ms. evidence. 
FurthM the author of quotes the third verse of 

in this way ; — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Belonging to Kolhapur. 

Published in nr. frr. XIII. 

Ibid. XIII. 

TTT. 2r. XIII 


5, Introduction to Vol I. 
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WTR^^Mci^^Fn^rr^-s^cr^iT^: ’ 

Thus there appears fco have been a tradition that is the 

author of But this tradition is strongly disputed and 

is the author of The evidences are as below - 

(1) A Kanarese commentary® of in its opening 

lines says quite definitely that the disciple of com- 
posed the passage runs thus: — * 

qm 

qu|3:q- I 

( 2 ) q^T5RW<qiT^ in his commentary (dRq%I^0 on 
quotes some verses in this way : — 

( a ^ ^ q^cqqT%qTWI%Tq^^TqTf^d-f%^TT^qrrffrP7^fT%^qT^^^:-' 

‘‘ q^Tqq^ i 

( b ) =^r% ^l5T^T^=qqfa^rr^q: — 

ITT^ qffmcT: ii 

Both of these quotations are from ^oT. %. where their numbers 
are 12 and 4 respectively. In this way it appears that the 
Kanarese commentator and q?TqH ascribe this small treatise to 
though still we are in dark as to how the tradition as- 
cribing this work to came in vogue. 

1. Page 79 q. ar nr. edition. 

2. Belonging to qic5^jfflpr*T3-. 

3. ^ sr- edition. 

4. ]? 136. 

5. p. 140. 

6. I learn from Pt. Jugalakishore that a -Ms. of #.is ascribed to 

nw\^ in the Catalogue of q § =i ' ^ Bhandai at Thanks to Panditji 

for this important reference. 

12 
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L careful study of shows that the author is an able 
logicrm with a special command over logic and its mode 

of application. It is this fact that might have led some one to 
relegate the work to authorship as in recent times, 

was ascribed to on the ground that there is an 

obeisance to in its opening verses. We do not know much 

about No doubt he is a polemic logician as seen from 

and the introductory words ( 

) used by The Kanarese commentary says 

that he is the disciple of We know of one the 

author of who had many honorific titles as %[%- 

and who composed his work in 1112 A. C. If our is 
the pupil of this then he must have lived next to him in 

the middle of the 12th century. This cannot be a conclusive 
identity as there was one more even before the author of 
of whom we have a mention in It is just 

possible thatfffr%5T, ‘the far famed logician ’ might have composed 
some works on Jaina I learn from Pt. Juglalakishore that 

in the catalogue of books in Padubasti Bhandara at Mudabidure 
there is a work named composed one by 5T^%?r. 

There were_ three other beside the author of ;^cr. The 

of mentions who composed the 

( nor traced as yet ). He thus belonged to a period earlier than 
783 A. D. when was completed. Then there was another 
the disciple of5TRi%?f.® who according to Honvad Inscrip- 

tion‘s built many temples, was the adept of this Mahasena. The 
inscription being dated Saka 976 (1054 A.. D.) this flourished 


-4. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


See IntaoductioQ to ( ^T. if. m } XXVI 

See EfroTFci+;=bR-^R^ vol, 1 p. 117* 

'-^rKfoT 

=PTrcT?Fircr ii '‘r^TPjcT I* 21. 

According to a statement of there was one laoio who 
is said to have written a (not tiaced any wheio.) He belongs 

to a period latar than 13th centiiiy. 

^ ^ I 33. 

(There is a pun on the woid 

6. The authoi of w- is the disciple of See above. 

7. See I. A. XIX 268-75, 
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in the middle of the 11th century.^ The third is the author 

of and the colophon of that work at the end of each 

chapter runs thus: — ' 

<&c. Thus it was written at the instance of 
a high official of . In the light of the available material 

there is no definite evidence to identify the author of with 

any one of these three. 


1, See Beportoire D’epigraphie Jaxna Noa. 186 and 217. 

2. Fublished in ^T. HT Vol. VIII. 



THE BHARATA-ADIBHARATA PROBLEM ARD THE 
' MS OF ADIBHAEATA IN THE GOVERNMENT 
ORIENTAL LIBRARY, MYSORE. 

BY 

P. K. GODB, M- a. 


As various hypotheses have been offered for the solution 
of the Bharata-^Jidibharafa problem it is desirable to record data 
bearing on the problem from all sources possible. The following 
data has been recorded so far : — 

1. Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar in one of his articles in the Indian 
Antiquary^ observes: 

“ Raghavabhatta mentions a work called Adibharata. A 
Ms with this name exists in the Mysore Oriental Library.” 

2. Mr. Manmohan Ghoshe^ has collected these quotations 
from Raghavabhatta’s commentary on the Abhiihana-Sakuntala. 
According to him the quotations from the Adihlmrata are 19 in 
number, while those from Bliarata are 9 only. Out of these 
quotations from Bharata, seven are traceable in the extant 
editions of the Natya-Sastra while two have their parallels in it* 

3. Mr. M. R. Kavi* possesses some fragments of a work 
called SadaiivahJiarata which according to him may be the 
Adibharata, 

4 . Aufrecht mentions a work on alamkara called adi- 
bharata-prastara ” ( No. 4991 of OpperFs Catalogue ) the subject 
matter of which is stated to be Bharata^astra. 

Dr. S. K. De makes the following remarks^ regarding the 
problem : — 

“ It appears that the term bharata in course of time came 
to mean the dramatic art generally as it also came to 
mean the actor ; and Raghavabhatta on Sakuntala express- 
ly refers to adibharata by whom he means our author in 
contradistinction to these later bharaias. ” 

Mr. Manmohan Ghoshe observes in this connection: “ If the 
Adibharata and Bharata prove to be two different woi*ks it will 
only strengthen the general belief that the extant Natya^astra 
is not the work of a single author. ” 

1. Yol. XLI, p.;i58. ‘ 

2. Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1930, pp. 75-80. 

3. ( Q-. 0. S. ) Yol. I., pp. 5f of tho Preface. 

4. Sanshrit Poetics, Yol. I, p. 24, foot note 3, 
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In view of the foregoing data leading to two different views 
regarding the identity of Blmrata and AdihJiarata or otherwise I 
wanted to verify the statement of Dr. F. R. Bhandarkar by actual 
examination of the Mysore Ms of the Adibharafa referred to by 
him. This Ms is described in the Catalogue of the Mysore 
Oriental Library ( 1894 ), p. 108 as follows;— 

‘‘590. 

(472) 3TOTrTPj; ” 

With the kindness of the Curator of the Mysore Oriental 
Library I was able to get on loan the so-called Ms of the 
Adihharata tallying outwardly with the description of the 
Catalogue given above. On actual examination, however, this 
work in Andhra characters turned out to be a regular Ms of the 
ISTatyasastra in an incomplete condition, only 15 chapters being 
extant in this copy with a folio of matter from the 16th Chapter^ 
The Ms begins with the following verse : — ■ 

^ ” 1 ) ^ W 

The above verse appears as verse 18th in the Baroda Edition 
of the Hatya^astra ( 1928 ) and the Benares Edition ( 1929 ). 

The colophon of the 1st chapter is as under : — 

“ 51TSTT?qT%^n=r r 

The colophon of the 15th chapter reads — 

The present disclosure has removed the possibility of the 
existence of a Ms of the work of Adibharafa as a work on Natya- 
sastra distinct and separate from the Natya^astra commonly 
ascribed to Bharata. It appears further to corroborate the view 
of Dr. De that the term Adibhm^ata was used with reference to 
the author of the ITatyasastra in contradistinction to the later 
Bharat as, 

1, After the present note was written I inquired of Mr. M. R. Kavi 
if lie has made use of this Ms (labelled as Adibhaiata but actually 
Bhtrra'lya Natya^a:stra ) in Ids Gaikwar Oriental Series edition. He first 
wrote in reply that out of the two Mss used by him, one has 33 chapters, the 
othei has only 15 chapters. He fuither informed me that “in the Mysore 
Library 4472 is Natya^^stra consisticg of 15 chapters. The number may 
he a mistake fox 472. ” I next inquired of the Curator of the Mysore 
Library if Mr. Kavi has made use of this Ms. I was inf oimed by the 
Ctirato’*, cmiously enough, that no reference can be traced of Mr. 
M. R. Kavi having boriowed or used any of the Mss on N3:tya^s:8tra in 
his Library. This reply stopped my inquiry any fuithei. 
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VI 

DATES OF RATNACANDBA’S COMMENTARIES ON THl 
RAGHUVAMSA AND THE NAISADHIYA 
—BETWEEN A. D. 161% AND 1627 

No complete Mss of Raimacaiidra’s commeuiaries on tk 
Raghuvamsa and the Naisadhuja have yet been discoverefii 
Aufrecht records only one Ms. of each of the commentaries ani 
that too in a fragmentary condition. 

The Ms of the Raghuvarhsatika of Ratnaoandra mentioned 
by AnfrechP is the same as No. 446 of 1887““91 of the Governmen 
Mss Library at the B. O. R Institute, Poona. This Ms con- 
sists of 31 folios and is incomplete as it contains Ratnacandra’s 
commentary on the first three cantos with two folios of com- 
mentary on the 4th canto. Ratnaoandra was a pupil of Santt 
oandra.^ The fact of his having written a commentary on tk 
Naisadhiyaoarita of Sriharsa has been mentioned in his com- 
mentary on the Raghuvamsa, where the Raghuvanfmtlka is called 
a sister or younger sister ( or ) of the Naisadhlya- 

vivrfcti or Srlharsakavyavivrtti.''^ As in the case of the Raghu-: 
vam^atlka AufrechP records only one fragmentary Ms of tlie 
NaisadJuyavivrtti viz. “ Rgb 369” which also is in the Government 
Mss, Library at the B. O. R. Institute as No. 369 of 1884-81 

1 Oatalogus Catalogoriim Pari III, p. 104 

2. Ms No. 446 of 1887-91, foho 7 — 

ii ^ it 

3. Ibid — folio 12. 



Ii II 

srwTT 5nf^‘ ii ^ ii 

See also folios 20 and 29 wheie the aboTo two verses arc I’opcatei 
with slight TaiJations. 

4. Catalogus Catalogorum Part II, p 67, 
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This Ms contains Batnacandra’s commentary on cantios XI, 
XX, XXI, and XXII of the Xaisadhiyacarita. In this commen- 
tary also Ratnacandra repeats the stanza about his gm'U as under 
on folio 231 : — 


The above stanza is repealed at the end of cantos XX, XXI 
and XXII. The present Ms is dated Samval 1668 ( =A.D. 1612), 
As the Ragliuva^/isatika mentions the N aisadJilijavtvrtti, it mast 
have been written after the Naisadhli^avivTlti, The two Mss- 
under reference give no further clue to the date of Ratnacandra 
and his works. 


The question now arises whether our Ratnacandra is identi- 
cal with the Ratnacandra to whom some works are assigned 
in the Jain G-ranthavalid This identity is proved by internal 
evidence of the Ms of the ( Xo. 360 of 1880-81 of 

the Government Mss Library ). This Ms is dated Sarhvat 1683. 
Ratnacandra’s patent stanza about hispwr 2 ^ is to be found in this 
commentary also.^ There is a long pra^asti at the end of the 
Ms which supplies much Information about the works written 
by Ratnacandra previous to this commentary. We are told 
that this commentary was written in Samvat 1674 at Surat 
( )• It had the following brothers : — (1) (2) 

and (4) It had also the following sisters — -Commen- 
taries on ( 1 ) (2) (3 ) ( 4 ) 

( 5 ) ( 6 ) ( 7 and 

( 8 ) . This list attached to the colophon of a work 

composed in Samvat 1674 and a Ms of which is dated Samvat 
1683 proves that all the works in the list were written prior to 
Samvat 1683. The following table will give a clear idea of the 

1. Jain GranthSvali ( 1909 ) — 

p. 109 — 3T-^qTcfT'Pc^3TlT^ — Composed in Samvat 1674. 


p. 159 — ■ - Composed in Samvat 1677. 

( ?rrJT )- 

2. Ms No. 361 of 1880-81, folio 61-- 
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chronological order which can be deduced from the foregoing 
datas— 



Works 

Sarhvat 

A.D. 

Eemarks 

1 


Before or 
inSamvat 
3668* 

1612 

*Ms is dated 

Samvat 1668. 

2 


Between 
Samvat 
1668 and 
1683, 

Between 
1612 and 
1627. 

*referred to in sr. 

Ms dated 
Samvat 1683. 

3 


Composed 
in Samyat 
1677* 

Composed 
in 1621. 

*according to Jain 
Granthavali p. 159. 

4 


Before 

Samvat 

1683. 

Before 

1627. 

^mentioned in a Ms 
of 

dated Samvat 1683, 

5 


Composed 
in 1674* 

1618 

1 

*Ms is dated Samvat 
1683 (=A. D, 1627) 


It would thus be seen that Eatnacandra’s literary actmh 
falls between A. D. 1612 and 1627 or in the first quarter of the M 
century and that he wrote the two non-Jain commentaries 
possibly at the beginning of his literary career. 
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NON-CANONICAL PALI LITERATURE 
BY 

DR. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., Ph. u.. b, l. 

The Pali canon includes the books of the three Pitakas. The 
works which are not included in those Pitakas are known as 
non-canonical or eistra-canonioal. 

The title N&ttipa'kararia ' as explained by Dhammapala, means 
exposition of that which leads to the know- 
Nettipakarapa ledge of the Good Law. The Netti shows 


1 This work has been edited by Prof. E. Hardy for the P. T. S. London, 
and published by the said society in 1902. There is also a Burmese 
edition of this text. The text is not entirely free from inaocuracies 
but all such defects are pardonable when we remember that it is a 
pioneer work. The text edited by the P. T. S. is based on the following 
manuscripts ; — 

( i ) Palm leaf manuscript of the India Office in Burmese character 
( see Catalogue of the Mandalay Mss. in ihe India Office Library 
by Prof. V. Fausboll, J. P. T. S., 1896 ) ; 

( ii ) Palm leaf manuscript of the India Office ( Phayre collection ), Hike- 
wise written in Burmese character (see Catalogue of the Pali 
Mss. in the India Office Library by H Oldenberg ) , 

( iii ) Paper manuscript ( brought from W. Bubhuti by Prof. Rhys Davids) 
in Sinhalese character ( Introduction, p. XXXV ). Prof. Hardy has 
relied on the palm leaf manuscript of the India Office in Burmese 
character in noting readings whenever they are found to contribute 
to a better understanding of the text, 

Mrs. Rhys Davids translates * Nettipakarap.a ' as the ^ Book of 
Guidance ’ ( Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 127 ). 
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the methodical way of attaining textual knowledge. It contains 
much of the materials which are so grouped as to form a book by 
itself. The commentary on the Nettipakaraim says that without 
an able instructor it is impossible for men to be guided in the 
right understanding of the doctrines. 

This treatise was translated into Burmese by Thera Mahasila- 
varhsa in the fifteenth century of the Christian era, and again 
two centuries later, by a dweller in the Piibbarama-Vihara. It 
was composed at the request of Thera Dhammarakkhita and 
highly praised by Mabakaccana. The Mandalay manuscript 
ascribes its authorship to Mabakaccana as every section bears a 
clear testimony to the authorship of Mabakaccana who has been 
described here as Jambuvanavasin, i. e., dweller in the rose- 
apple grove. 

The ISTetti is essentially a Pali treatise on the textual and 
exegetical methodology, a Buddhist treatment upon the whole of 
the Tantra Yuktis discussed in the Kautiliya Arthasastra, the 
Susrutasamhlta, the Carakasamhita and the Astanga-Hrdaya. It 
stands in the same relation to the Pali cannon as Yaska’s 
llirukta to the Vedas. The scheme of methodology has been 
worked out in a progressive order, the thesis being developed oi 
elaborated by gradual steps. To begin with we have the opening 
section, Sangahavara, or the conspectus of the whole book which 
is a feature also of the Milinda Pahha. Then we have the 
Yibhagavara or the section presenting a systematic treatment in 
classified tables. This section comprises three tables or sub- 
sections : (l) IJddesavara, (2) hTiddesavara and (3) Patiniddesa- 

vaia. The Uddesavara merely presents a bare statement of the 
theses and as such it serves as a table of contents. It is followed 
by the Niddesavara which briefly specifies the import or defini- 
tions of the theses awaiting detailed treatment in the section 
immediately following, we mean the Patiniddesavara, which is 
but an elucidation and elaboration of the Niddesa scheme. The 
theses in the Uddesavara are introduced in three separate tables 
or categories — (1) that of sixteen haras ( connected chains ), (3) 
that of five nayas ( modes of inspection), and (3) that of eighteen 
mulapadas ( main ethical topics ). The sixteen haras consist of 
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desana (the method of instruction), vicaya (the method of 
enquiry ), yutti ( the method of establishing connection in groups ){ 
padatthana ( the method of teaching with reference to the funda- 
mentals ), lakkhana ( the method of determining implications by 
characteristic marks ), catuvyuha ( the method of four fold 
array ), avatta ( the cyclical method ), vibhatti ( the method of 
classification ), parivattana ( the method of transformation, ), 
vevacana (the method of synonyms ), pahhatti ( the method of 
determining ( signification ), otarana ( the method of descending 
steps ), sodhana ( the method of rectification ), adhitthana ( the 
method of determining positions), parikkhara (the method of 
discriminating causal relations ), and samaropana ( the method 
of attribution ). 

The five nay as consist of the following modes of viewing 
things (1) nandiyavatta, (2) tipukkhaia ( by the triple lotus ), 
(3) sihavikkilita ( the lion-like sport \ (4) disalocana ( broad 

vision ) and (5) ankusa ( focussing). 

The eighteen mulapadas comprise nine kusalas and nine 
akusalas The nine akusalas are tanha ( thirst ), avijja 
( ignorance ), lobha ( covetousness )j dosa ( hatred ), moha ( delu- 
sion ), subhasanna ( false idea of purity ), niccasanna ( false idea 
of permanence ), attasafifia ( false idea of personal identity ), etc. 
The nine kusalas are samatha (tranquillity ), vipassana (insight), 
alobha ( absence of covetousness ). adcsa ( absence of hatred ), 
amoha ( absence of delusion ), asubhasanna ( idea of impurity ), 
dukkhasanna ( idea of discordance ), aniccasanna ( idea of im» 
permanence ) and anattasanna ( idea of non-identity ). 

In the Niddesavara, the reader Is to expect nothing more than 
a general specification of the meaning of the topics proposed in 
the Uddesavara for treatment. From the Niddesavara the reader 
is led on to the nest step, the Patiniddesavara which contains 
four broad divisions, namely, (1) Haravibhanga (explanations of 
the connected chains ), (2) Harasampata ( discussions of the hara 
projections ), (3) hTayasamutthana ( exposition of the modes of 
inspection and (4) the Sasanapatthana ( the classification and 
interpretation of Buddha’s instructions ). 
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The treatise deals in detail with sixteen haras in the specified 
order as follows : 

The Desanahara directs the reader to notice six distinctive 
features in the Buddha's method of instructions, namely, assadam 
( bright side ), adinavam ( dark side ), nissaranaih ( means of 
escape ), phalam ( fruition ), upayaih { means of success ) and 
anattim ( the moral upshot ). It also points out that Buddha’s 
instructions are carefully adapted to four classes of hearers, 
namely (1) those of right intellect ( understanding things by 
mere hints), (2) those needing short explanations, (3) those 
to be slowly led by elaborate expositions and (4) those whose 
understanding does not go beneath the words. In the same con- 
nection it seeks to bring home the distinction between the three 
kinds of knowledge, sutamayl, cintamayi and bbS^vanamayl. 

In the Vicayahara the method of ruminating over the subjects 
of questions and thoughts and repetitions in thought is laid down, 
and this is elaborately illustrated with appropriate quotations 
from the canonical texts. 

In the Yuttihara we are introduced to the method of grouping 
together connected ideas and the right application of the method 
of reasoning or inference in interpreting the dharma. 

The Padatthanahara explains the doctrinal points by their 
fundamental characteristics and exemplifies them. This hara has 
an important bearing on ihe Milinda cTposiiions, 

The Lakfchanahara points out that when one of a group of 
matters characterised by the same mark is mentioned, the others 
must be taken as implied. For instance, when the sense of sight 
is mentioned in a passage, the implication should be that other 
senses received the same treatment. 

The Gatuvyuhahara unfolds the method of understanding the 
doctrines by noting the following points j — 

(1) the text, (2) the term, (3) the purport, (4) the introductory- 
episode and (5) the sequence, illustrating each of them with quo- 
tations from the canonical texts. 
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The Avattahara aptly illustrates with authoritatiye quotations 
how in the teachings of the Buddha all things turn round to form 
cycles of some fundamental ideas such as tanha, avhja, the four 
Aryan truths and the like* 

The Vibhattihara explains the method of classifying Buddha’s 
discussions according to their character common or uncommon 
or according to their values, inferior, superior or mediocre. 

The Parivattanahara contains an exposition of the method by 
which the Buddha tried to transform a had thing into a good thing 
thing and transform also the life of a bad man. 

The Vevacanahara calls attention to the dictionary method of 
synonyms by which the Buddha tried to impress and clarify 
certain notions of the Dhamma. This section forms a landmark 
in the development of Indian lexicography. 

In the Pafihattihara it is stated that though the Dhamma is 
one, the Lord has presented it in various forms. There are four 
noble truths beginning with dukkha. When these truths are 
realised then knowledge and wisdon come in and then the way to 
Bhavana is open to the knower. The elements may be compared 
but IsTibbana cannot be compared. 

In the section on Otarana the Hetti illustrates how in the 
schemata of Buddha s doctrines diverse notions spontaneously 
descend under the burden of certain leading topics such as, 
indriyas, paticcasamuppada, five khandhas and the like. 

The Sodhanahara illustiates the method by which the Buddha 
corrected the form of the questions in the replies offered by him. 

The Adhitthanahara explains in detail the method of determin- 
ing the respective positions of different ideas according as they 
make for certain common notions. In the Adhitthanahara the 
basis of all truth is given. The four truths beginning with 
dukkharh are described and side by side avijja is shown to be the 
cause working in opposite ways. There are also paths bringing 
about the extinction of dukkha, etc. The various kayas and 
dhatus are -also considered. Samafihi is the only means of 
removing evils- 
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In the Parikkharahara the Netti explains and exemplifies how 
one can distinguish between the catisal elements, broadly between 
hetu and other causal relations. This section has an important 
bearing on the Patthana of the Ahhidhammapitaka. 

We come at last to the section called the Samaropanahara. 
This section explains and illustrates the Buddhas method of four- 
fold attribution, (1) by way of fundamental ideas, (2) by way of 
synonyms, (3) by way of contemplation and by way of getting 
rid of the immoral propensities. 

Kara Sampata is a division which is dependent on the hara as 
its purpose is to present the projections or main moral implica- 
tions of the haras or the connected chains previously dealt with. 

This division like the preceding one consists of sixteen parts 
exactly under the same headings. 

In the Hara Sampata the commentator Dhammapala has added 
and rearranged many new things. He cites the passages from 
the text and then puts a lay dissertation on them by way of ques- 
tions and answers. This division stands almost as an independent 
treatise by itself 

Pesana hara Sampata — In this division it is laid down that 
Mara invades only a mind which is quite unprotected (pamada- 
citta ), which is based on false beliefs, on idleness, &:c. 

Vicaya hara Sampata — In this section it is laid down that 
desire ( tanha ) is of two kinds ^ kusala and akusala. The one 
leads to nibbana and the other to birth and suffering ( sarhsara ). 
Mind is both kusala and akusala in nature. The real nature of 
things can only be seen in the fourth Jhana stage. The various 
signs and nature of nibbana and samadhi are described. Samadhi 
has five characteristics, namely, joy, happiness, consciousness, en- 
lightment and right perception. There are ten objects of meditation 
( kasinayatanani ) e. g., pathavl, apo, etc. They are then attached 
to three objects, anicca (non-permanent), dukkha (suffering) 
and anatta ( non-existence of soul ). 

A differentiation is brought about between an ordinary man 
and a man with knowledge. The former can do“ any kind of 
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offence that may be possible. But tbe latter cannot Ibe former 
can even kill his father or mother, can destroy the stupas but the 
latter cannot ; when one practises the four Jhanas, and attains to 
Samadhi, his previous life and futurity are known to him. 

In the Yutti-hara-sampata it is stated that sloth, stuper and 
misery disappear from him who is well protected in mind, firm 
in resolution and adheres to right seeing*. 

In the Padatthana-hara and Lakkhana-hara-sampata, the 
padatthanas ( reasonings ) are described as belonging to one who 
is well restrained in mind, words and actions and who by the 
proper attainment of padatthanas realises the highest path. 

In the Catuvyuhahara-sarhpata, Avattahara-sampata, Vibhatti- 
hara-sampata, etc., great stress is laid on right perception, mind- 
fulness and kusala deeds which lead to the knowledge of paticca- 
samuppada. 

The third division called the j^Iayasamutthana contains a 
detailed treatment of the five specified modes of viewing things. 
Under the iJlandiyavatta mode, it is pointed out that the earlier 
extremity of the world cannot be known owing to avih'a 
( ignorance ) which has tanha ( desire ) at the root. Those who 
walk in the field of pleasure are hound down in heretical beliefs 
and are unable to realise the truth. There are four noble truths- 
Dukkham, dukkhasamudayam, dukkhanirodham and dukkha- 
nirodhagaminipatipada. There is a middle path ( ma^jhima 
patipada ) which rejects the two extreme views and which is 
identified with the eightfold noble path ( ariya atthangiko 
maggo ). He who has avoided ditthi (false view ) escapes from 
kama ( lust ). Hence avoidance of desire ( tanha ) and ignorance 
( aviha ) leads to quieiitude or calmness. Xamma is recognised 
as the cause of the world of sufferings. But consciousness and 
all that concerns consciousness may be seen in their increment 
in the ten vatthus. The ordinary enjoyment of food and touch, 
etc. is the cause of distress of a man with desire. 

The various asavas ( sins ) are next described. The sufferings 
of a man with attachments, faults and wrong views are also 
narrated. The four paths, the four foundations of recollections, 
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tlie four Jhanas, the four essentials { sammappadhanas ), the fe 
meditations, the four pleasure yielding states, etc., are also stated' i 
each of these is described as an antidote for the man with attacli 
ment, delusion and wrong views. 

Buddhas, Paoceka-Buddhas, the disciples, and all those wlio 
are devoid of attachment, hatred, delusion, eta, are like lions, 
Those who look to the right aspects, the senses, the counter forces 
of the views with as strong reasons as Buddhas, Pacceka-Buddtas 
etc., are said to have seen things just like a lion. Human types 
are four in number. Each of these has to undergo some sort of 
training. To each of them is offered an advice as to tanta 
( desire ), raga ( attachment ), kusala { merit ), etc. This is tte 
way shown to be of the Tipukkhalo and of the Ankusa descrikeii 
in the text. 

Now turning to the fourth division, the Sasanapatthana, m I 
get a treatment of the proper method of classification and inter* 
pretation of the texts of the Dhamma. It is suggested that the 
discourses of the Buddha can be classified according to the 
themes into : (1) Sankilesabhagiya { these dealing with sahkilesa 

or impurity ), (2) Vasanabhagiya (those dealing with desire), 
(3) Nibbedhabhagiya (those dealing with penetration ), (4) Asekha- 
bhagiya ( those dealing with the subject of a non-learner ), 
(5) Sankilesabhagiya and Vasanabhagiya, (6) Sahkilesa and 
Nibbedhabhagiya, (7) Sankilesa and Asekhabhagiya, (8) Sahkilesa 
and Nibbedha and Asekhabhagiya, (9) Sankilesa and Vasanaand 
Nibbedhabhagiya, (10) Yasana and Nibbedhabhagiya, (11) Tanha- 
sankilesabhagiya, (12) Ditthisankilesabhagiya, (13) Duccarita- 
sahkilesabhagiya, (14) Tanhavodanabhagiya, (15) Ditthivodana- 
bhagiya, (16) Duccaritavodanabhagiya. Of these, sankilesas are 
of three kinds, tanha ( desire ), ditthi ( false view ), and duccaritas 
( wrong actions ). 

Various padas, slokas and texts are eited while explaining 
each of these textual classifications. 

( I eighteen main padas are those which are worldly 
Lr/i ^ iTVi’ ( loknttaraih ), etc. In fact the chapter is 

® y interesting by its numerous quotations from familiar 
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texts and it does not enter deep into philosophical or logical 
arguments* But the classification and reclassifications are no 
doubt interesting as intellectual gymnastics. 


The Petakopadesa is another treatise on the textual and the 
exegeticai methodology ascribed to Maha- 
Petakopadesa kaccana and it is nothing but a different 

manipulation of che subject treated in the Netfcipakarana. Interest 
of this treai^ise, if it was at all a work of the same author, lies in 
the fact that it throws some new light here and there on the 
points somev/hat obscure in the N’eUi. Its importance lies also 
in the fact that in places it has quoted the Pali canonical passages 
mentioning the sources by such names as Samyuttaka (= Sarny utta 
Nikaya ) and Ekuttaraka ( = Ekutiwa or Anguttara Nikaya ). 
Its importance arises no less from the fact in it the four Ariyan 
truths are stated to be tlie central theme or essence of Buddhism, 
the point v/hich gained much ground in the literature of the 
Sarvastivadin school. The importance of the last point will be 
realised all the more as we find how the discourses developed in 
the Netti in the course of formulating the textual and exegetioal 
methodology centered ruimd the four Ariyan truths. This work 
has not yet been edited. The P. T. S., London has undertaken an 
edition of it. A specimen by R. Fuchs Diss. Berlin, 1908 de- 
serves mention. 


The Milinda Panha or the questions of Milinda had originally 
been written in northern India in Sanskrit 
^intrcfduction some North Indian Prakrit by an author 

whose name has not, unfortunately enough, 
come ^own to us. But, the original text is now lost in the land 
of its origin as elsewhere ; what now remains is the Pali transla- 
tion of the original which was made at a very early date in 
Ceylon. From Ceylon, it travelled to other countries, namely, 
Burma and Siam, v/Iiich have derived their Buddhism from 
Ceylon, and where at a later date it v^as translated into respective 
local dialects. In China, too, there have been found two separate 
works entitled “ The BcoL of the Bhikkhu Nagasena Sufcra but 
whether they are translations of the older recensions of the work 
than the one preserved in Pali or of the Pali recensions is difficult 
2 [ Annals, B. O. E. I. j 
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to ascertain. However, in the home of Southern Buddhism the 
book is accepted as a standard authority, second only to the 
Pali Pitakas. Prof Ehys Davids rightly observes, “ It ]§ jjQj. 
merely the only work composed among the Northern Buddhists 
which is regarded with reverence by the orthodox Buddhists of 
the Southern schools, it is the only one which has survived at all 
amongst them K 

The book purports to discuss a good number of problems 

and disputed points of Buddhism ; and this 
Character of the . . , ^ ^ 

took oussion IS treated in the form of conversations 
between King Milinda of Sagala and Theta 
Nagasena. Milinda raises the questions and puts the dilemmas 
and thus plays a subordinate part in comparison to that played by 
Nagasena who answers the questions and solves the puzzles ia 
detail. Naturally, therefore, the didactic element predominates 
in the otherwise romantic account of the encounter between 
the two. 


Milinda who has been described as the King of the Yonas 

The two heroes capital at Sagala ( Sakala=Sialkot), 

,, long been identified with Menandei, 

the Bactrian Greek King who had his sway in the Punjab. He 
was horn, as our author makes him say, at Kalasi in Alasanda, 
1. e. Alexandria ; and if we are to believe our author, he, resolyed 
o a oubts as a result of his long conversations with Nagasena, 

however, cannot 

be Identified with any amount of certainty. 

The name of the author, as we have already said, has not come 

Author close analysis of the book 

Tiarr. j: X , shows that a considerable number of place 
the sea-coast ®nd adjacent countries, and a few to 

named f ’ ' f’’ Bharukaccha, etc. Most of the riyerB 

°o ".tard to. » 

le f T »a, ‘ p “*?" '■««'' «>• 

regarding the author of the Milinda Pafiho. She thinke 


1 s. B. E., Vol. XXXV, Intro., p. xn. 
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that the recorded conversations of Milinda and Nagasena were 
edited in the new book form after Milinda's death, by special 
commission by a Brahmana of Buddhist Collegiate training, 
named Manava. There is, however, neither any positive or even 
negative evidence for such a theory. 

It is somewhat diflacult to ascertain exactly the date of the 
Book. Milinda or Menander is, however, 
ascribed to the last quarter of the 2nd 
century B. O. The book must, therefore, have been written after 
that date. On the other hand, it must have long been an im- 
portant book of authority when Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
Buddhist commentator, flourished in the 5th century A. D. For, 
he quoted from the book often in his commentaries, and that in 
such a manner that it follows that he regarded the book as a work 
of great authority. From a close analysis of the books referred 
to as quoted by the author of the Milinda Pahha, Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, the learned editor and translator of Milinda Panha, 
came to the conclusion that “ the book is lafcer than the canonical 
books of the Pali Pitakas (the author of the Milinda-pahha 
quotes a large number of passages from the Pitaka texts ), and on 
the other hand, not only older than the great commentaries, but 
the only book outside the canon, regarded in them as an autho- 
rity which may be implicitly followed 

The Milinda-pahha has a marked style of its own. Its language 
is most elegant, and studied against the 
Style and language background of ancient Indian prose, it is 

simply a masterpiece of writing. The formal exactness of the 
early Pitakas as well as the studied ornamentation of later-day 
Pali or Sanskrit-Buddhist treatises are alike absent from its 
pages. The charm of the style is captivating and there 
are passages that are eloquent in their meaning and 
gesture. The prerorations with which the long discussions 
are often closed are supreme inventions by our author of 
the art of conversation as well as of writing. Its style and 
diction bear a close resemblance to and are somewhat maturer 


X S. B. E., Vol. XXXV, Intro., p. xxxvm. 
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than those of the famous Hasiigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
which is assigned by Dr. B. M. Bt^.rua to the second quarter of 
the 1st century A. bJ 

At Sagala, a city of wealth and affluence, ruled King Milinda 
versed in arts and sciences and skilled 
in casuiwstry. He had his doubts and 
puzzles with regard to Buddha’s doctrines and utterances and 
other knotty problems of Buddhism To resolve these doubts lie 
went to Kagasena, the famous arahat ; and ilien began a wonder- 
ful conversational discourse beiv ceii the tv o. But belore the 
discourse really begins, we are introduced by our author to the 
previous birth history ( Pubba-yo^,a ) of tLe&e two personages and 
then to the contents of various sorts of p’-'^zles. 

We are told that NSgasena in a previous birth of his was one 
of the members of ilie religious brotherhood 

( a ) Book I Ganges, where Milinda, in his turn, 

in a previous-birth of his, was a novice. In accordance with his 
acts of merit in that birth and his aspirations, this novice after 
wandering from existence to existence came to be born at last as 
King of the city of Sagala, a very learned, eloquent and wise man. 
ISfow he had doubts and problems in his niind, and in vain did he 
seek the venerable Kassapa and Makkhali Gosala to have them 
solved while all these were happening. The brother of the religi- 
ous brother-hood came to be born in a Brahman family as Taga- 
sena. When he was seven yeais old he learnt the three Vedas 
and all else that could he learnt In a Brahmanical house. Ihen 
he left the house, meditated in solitude for someiime and he was 
afterwards admitted into the order as a novice by a venerable 
Buddhist priest, Rohana and was eventually converted into 
Buddhism. He was then sent to Pataiiputra to the venerable 
Buddhist sage Dhaminarakkhita where he became an arahat. 
Now while he was living there he was Invited at the Guarded 
Slope in the Himalayas by an innumerable company of arahats 
who were being harassed by King Milinda who delighted in 
putting knotty questions ond arguments this way and that. 
Nagasena readily accepted the c hallenge of Milinda and went to 

1 Barua — Old Brarnht Inscriptions, p, 172, 
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Sagala attended by a band of saiiianas. Just at that time Milinda 
had met Ayupala, an Araliat of the Sankheyya monastery, whom 
too he confronted v iih Ms casuistry. Nagasena who was then 
living at the same hermitage came now to the rescue of the 
Order Milinda with five hundred Yonakas then repaired to 
Nagasena, and after mutual exchanges of courtesy and compli- 
ments the conversational discourse began. 

The first discourse turned on the distinguishing characteristics 
of moral qualities. Milinda enquired how 
(b) Book II Reverend Nagasena was known and what 

what was his name. Upon it Ragasena initiated a discussion on 
the relation between name and individuality, and explained it 
thoroughly v/ith the help of an instructive simile. The king 
then, obviously to test his knowledge, put to him a riddle and 
questioned him as to his seniority of years. hlSgasena Yuliy 
vindicated himself, and the king then satisfied sought the 
permission of the Reverend Arahat to discuss with him. The 
^irahat in his turn told that he was agreeable bo a discusston if 
he would only discuss as a scholar and not as a king. Then one 
by one Milinda put questions and Nagasena solved them with 
his wonderful power of argumentation, simile, and illustration. 
He contended that there was no soul in the breath ; he explained 
one by one the aim of Buddhist renunciation, the Buddhist idea 
of reincarnation, the di.stinction between wisdom and reasoning, 
and wisdom and intelligence He further contended that virtue 
was the basis oi the five moral powers requisite for the attainment 
of nirvana and that ocher moral powers were faith, perseverence, 
mindfulness and meditation which a recluse should develop in 
himself. The characteristic marks of each of these qualities 
were expounded in detail, and their powmr to put an end to evil 
dispositions. A very important metaphysical question is next 
discussed wdierein Ragasena wants to establish] with the help 
mainly of illuminating illustrations that when a man is born, 
he remains neither the same nor the another ; like a child and a 
growing man through difierent stages of life. ‘ One comes into 
being' another passes away ;:and the rebirth is, as it were, 
simultaneous. In this connection it is discussed if a man who 
will not be reborn feel any painful sensation ; and then what is 
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after all reborn. A discourse is next initiated as to what ii 
meant by ‘ time ^ the root and the ultimate point of it. This 
leads to another discussion as to the origin and developments oi 
qualities, as to other existence or non-existence of anything as 
soul, which in its turn most naturally leads to a further discus, 
sion as regards thought-perception and sight-perception, and 
lastly to the distinguishing characteristics of contact or phassa, 
sensation or vedana, idea of sanha, purpose or cetana, perception 
or vihnana, reflection or vitakka, and investigation or vicara. In 
all these discourses and solutions, Milinda is fully convinced and 
is full of admiration for Nagasena. 

The second discourse turns on the question of removal of 
difficulties and dispelling of doubts in the 
(o) Book III attaining a life of renunciation. 

The various questions as to these doubts are not always related 
to one another, but all of them are instructive and helpful to 
solve doubts in the mind of Milinda, the King. He wants to 
know why really there is so much distinction between man and 
man, how renunciation is brought about, what is the character 
of the influence of Karma, and what is after all nirvana and 
whether all men attain it or not. The interesting point raised 
next is whether rebirth apd transmigration are one and the same 
thing, and if there is a soul or any being that transmigrates from 
this body to another. Among other doubts that conflicted 
Milinda were if the body were very dear to the Buddhist recluse, 
if the Buddha had really thirty two bodily marks of a great man, 
if the Buddha was pure in conduct, if ordination was a good 
thing. Milinda further enquired of Kagasena what had been the 
real distinction between one full of passion, and one without 
passion, and lastly what was meant by an arahat who recollected 
what was past and done long ago. Then there were also other 
difficulties of various kinds which were all solved by the 
venerable l^lagasena. Milinda was satisfied that he had pro- 
pounded his questions rightly, and the replies had been made 
rightly. Nagasena thought that the questions had been well-put 
and right replies had been given. 
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This book deals with solutions of puzzles arising out of con- 
tradictory statements made by "the Buddha, 
(d) Book IV These puzzles were many and varied and 

were distributed in eighty-two dilemmas which were put by 
Miiinda to ISTagasena, who, in his turn, gave satisfactory expla- 
nations to each of them. The ' contradictions in the Buddha’s 
utterances were more apparent than real. About them strife was 
likely thereafter to arise, and it was difficult to find a teacher 
like Nagasena. So an early solution of these dilemmas was 
imperative for the guidance of intending disciples of the Order. 
These dilemmas are particularly interesting as well as instructive 
and it is profitable to be acquainted here with a few examples. 
Miiinda was puzzled by a dilemma — If the Buddha has really 
quite passed away, what is the good of paying honour to his 
relics ’ Nagasena said to him, “ Blessed One, O King, is entirely 
set free from life and he accepts no gifts. If gods or men put 
up a building to contain the 3ewel treasure of the relics of a 
Tathagata who does not accept their gift, still by that homage 
paid to the attainment of the supreme good under the form of 
the jewel treasure of his wisdom do they themselves attain fco 
one or other of the three glorious states ( Tisso Sampattiyo ). 
There are other reasons too. For, gods and men by offering 
reverence to the relics, and the jewel treasure of the wisdom of 
a Tathagata, though he has died away, and accepts it not, can 
cause goodness to arise in them, and by that goodness can 
assuage and can allaj the fever and the torment of the three- 
fold fire. And even if the Buddha has passed away, the possibi- 
lity of receiving the three attainments is not removed. Beings, 
oppressed by the sorrow of becoming, can, when they desire the 
attainments, still receive them by means of the jewel treasure of 
his relics and of his doctrines, discipline, and teaching. Like 
the seeds which through the earth attain to higher developments 
are the gods and men who, through the jewel treasure of the 
relics and the wisdom of the Tathagata — though he has passed 
away and consent not to it — ■ being firmly rooted by the roots of 
merit, become like unto trees casting a goodly shade by means of 
the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true doctrine, the branches 
of righteousness, the fiowers of emancipation, and the fruition of 
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monkhood. It is for all these reasons that even when the Buddk 
has passed away, an act done to him notwithstanding his rol: 
consenting thereto, is still of value and hears fruit. 

A second dilemma that conflicted Milinda how can tte 

Buddha be omniscient, when it is .said tliac he reflects or thinks? 

To solve this dilemma, Naf asena analysed the tldnking powers 
of men from the low^est individual full of lust, ill-will and 
delusion to the highest Buddha having all knov h-dge and bearing 
about in themselves the ten-fold power and wbo^e thinking 
powers are on every point brought qu'ckly into play, and act 
with ease. He then classified these different khids of thinking 
powers into seven classes. The thinhin.g power of the Supreme 
Buddhas is of the last or seventh class, r.nd its siiiff is very fine, 
the dart is highly tempered and its d1r-’c]''arye Is hir,hly powerful 
It altogether outclasses the other s^'x and ts ciefir and active in 
its high quality that is beyond an vu-dina»’y man’s comprehension. 

It is because the mind of the Blessed One is so clear and active 
that the Blessed One has worked so many v on^h^rs and miracles. 
For his knowledge is dependent on refleotioi , ?md it ^’s on reflec- 
tion that he knows whatever he wishes to know. It is more rapid 
than that, and more easy in action in the all emb^*acing know- 
ledge of the Blessed One, more rapid than his r.-fleetion. His all- 
embracing knowledge is like the store-house of a great king who 
has stores of gold, silver and valuables, and all sorts of eatables; 
it is with the help of reflection that tiie Blessed One grasps 
easily and at once whatever he wa,nts from the big store-house 
of his knowledge, 

A third dilemma v^as, why'did the Blessed One admit Deva- 
datta to the Order, ii he knew of his rnachinatlons ? In 'giving 

a solution out of this dilemma Hagaseaa told Milinda that ''the 

B essed^One was both full of mercy and wisdom. It was when 
he in Ms mercy and wisdom considered the life history of Deva- 
datta that he perceived how^ having heaped up karma on karma, 
le would pass for an endless series of kalpas from torment to 
orment, and from perdition to perdition. And the Blessed One 
\new a so that the infinite Karma of that man wmuld, because he 
ad entered the Order, become finite, and the sorrow caused bf 
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the previous karma would also therefore hecome limited. But if 
that foolish, person were not to enter the Order, then he would 
continue to heap up karma which would endure ^or a kalpa. 
And it was becaube he knew that that, m his mercy, he admitted 
him to the Order. And by doing so, the Blessed One acted like 
a clever physician, and made light the heavy sorrow^ oi Deva- 
datta who would have to su:ffer many hundreds of thousands of 
kalpas. For having caused schism in the Order, he ( Devadatta ) 
would no doubt suffer pain and misery in the purgatories, but 
that was not the fault of the Blessed One, but was the effect of 
his own karma. The Blessed One did in his case act like a 
surgeon who with all kind intent and for man’s good smears 
a wound with burning ointment, cuts it with lancet, cauterises 
with caustic, and administers to it a salty wash. So did the 
Blessed One cause Devadatta to suffer such pain and misery that 
at the end he might be relieved of all pains and miseries. If he 
had not done so, Devadatta would have suffered torment in 
purgatory through a succession of existences, through hundreds 
of thousands of kalpas. 

Of other puzzles that arose in Milinda^s mind, mention may 
be made of three out of many. These were, for example, how 
was it that an Arahat could do no wrong ; why did not the 
Buddha promulgate all the rules of the Order at once and how 
could Vessantara’s giving away of his children be approved. 
Speaking as to the faults of the Arahat, hFagasena told Milinda 
that the Arahats, like lay men, could be guilty of an offence, but 
their guilt was neither due to carelessness or thoughtlessness. 
Sins are of two kinds — those which are a breach of the ordinary 
moral law, and those which are a breach of the Buies of the 
Order. Now, an Arahat, in the true sense of the term, cannot be 
guilty of a moral offence ; but it is possible for him to be guilty 
of any breach of the Buies of the Order of which he might have 
been ignorant. Next, speaking as to the method of promulgating 
the Buies from time to time and not ail al once, Nagasena quoted 
the authority of the Tathagata ; for the Tathagata thought thus, 
“If I were to lay down the whole of the hundred and firty rules 
at once the people would be filled with fear, those of them who 
were willing to enter the Order would refrain from doing so, 
3 [Annals, B. O, B. I. ] 
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they would not trust my words, and through their want of faith 
they would be liable to rebirth in states of woe. An occasion 
arises, therefore, illustrating it with a religious discourse, will I 
lay down, when the evil has become manifest, each Rule.’^ As 
to the justification of King Vessantara^s giving away his beloved 
sons in slavery to a Brahmana, and his dear wife to another man 
as wife. Nagasena told Milinda that he who gave gifts in such 
a way as to bring even sorrow upon others, that giving of his 
brought forth frail in happiness and it would ieadto rebirths in 
states of bliss. Even it that be an excessive gift it was not 
harmful, rather it was praised, applauded and approved by the 
wise in the world. 

The last four dilemmas of Milinda are concerned with the 
difficult problem of Nirvana. Is Nirvana all bliss or partly pain; 
the form, the figure, duration, etc., of Nirvana, the realisation of 
Nirvana, and the place of Nirvana, these are the puzzles that 
inflicted the mind of the King. N^asena solved them all one 
by one to the satisfaction of Milinda, According to him Nirvana 
is bliss unalloyed, there is no pain in it. It is true that those 
who are in quest of Nirvana afflict their minds and bodies, 
restrain themselves in standing, walking and sitting, lying, and 
in food, suppress their sleep, keep their senses in subjection, 
abandon their very body ajad their life. But it is after they have 
thus, in pain, sought after Nirvana, that they enjoy Nirvana 
which is all bliss. By no metaphor, or explanation, or reason, or 
argument can its form or figure, or duration, or measure be made 
clear, even if it be a condition that exists. But there is some- 
thing as to its qualities which can be explained. Nirvana is 
untarnished by any evil dispositions. It allays the thirst of the 
craving after lusts, desire for future life, and the craving after 
worldly prosperity. It puts an end to grief, it is an amhrosiai 
Nirvana is free from the dead bodies of evil dispositions, it is 
mighty and boundless, it is the abode of great men, and Nirvana 
is all in blossom of purity, of knowledge and emancipation. 
Nirvana is the support of life, for it puts an end to old age and 
death ; it increases the power of Iddhi ( miracle ) of all beings, it 
IS the source to all beings of the beauty of holiness, it puts a 
^top to suffering in all beings, to the suffering arising from evil 
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dispositions, and it overcomes in all beings the weakness which 
arises from hunger and all sorts of pain. Nirvana is not born, 
neither does it grow old, it dies not, it passes not away, it has no 
rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves carry it not off, it is not 
attached to anything, it is the sphere in which Arahat move, 
nothing can obstruct it, and it is infinite. Nirvana satisfies all 
desires, it causes delight and it is full of lustre. It is hard to 
attain to, it is unequalled in the beauty of its perfume, it is 
praised by all the Noble Ones. Nirvana is beautiful in Eighte- 
ousness, it has a pleasant taste. It is very exalted, it is immova* 
ble, it is accessible to all evil dispositions, it is a place where no 
evil dispositions can grow, it is free from desire to please and 
from resentment. 

As to the time of Nirvana, it is not past, nor future, nor 
present, nor produced, nor not produced, nor producible. Peace- 
ful, blissful and delicate, Nirvana always exists. And it is that 
which he who orders his life aright, grasping the idea of all 
things according to the teaching of the conquerors realises by his 
wisdom. It is known by freedom from distress and danger, by 
confidence, by peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, 
by purity and by freshness. Lastly as to the place of Nirvana, 
there is no spot either in the East, or the South, or the West or 
the North, either above or below where Nirvana is. Yet it exists 
just as fire exists even if there is no place where it is stored up. 
If a man rubs two sticks together, the fire comes out, so Nirvana 
exits for a man who orders his life well. But there is such a 
place on which a man may stand, and ordering his life aright, 
he can realise Nirvana, and such a place is virtue. 

This hook deals with solutions of problems of inference. 

Milinda asked Nagasena how they could 
(e) BooLV know that Buddha had ever lived. Naga- 

sena told him that as the existence of ancient kings was known 
by their royal insignia, their crown, their slippers and their fans, 
so was the existence of Buddha known by the royal insignia 
used by the Blessed One and by the thirty-five constituent quali- 
ties that make up Arahatship wdiich formed the subject of dis- 
course delivered by Gotaina before his death to his disciples. 
By these can the whole world of gods and men know and believe 
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that the Blessed One existed once. By this reason, by this argu, 
ment, through this inference, can It be known that the Blessed 
One lived. Just at the sight of a beautiful and well-planned city, 
one can know the ability of the architect, so can one, on examin- 
ing the City of Righteousness which the Buddha built up, come 
to know of his ability and existence. 


The sixth book opens with an interesting discussion. Cfanlay 
men attain Nirvana ? Nagasena told that 
(f) Book VI even lay men and women could see face to 

face the condition of peace, the supreme good, Nirvana. ‘But, 
what purpose then do extra vows serve ^ asked Milinda again. 
To this Nagasena replied that the keeping of vows implied a 
mode of livelibood without evil, it has blissful calm as its 
fruit, it avoided blame and iu had such twenly-eight good qualities 
on account of which all the Buddhas alike longed for them aud 
held them dear. And whosoever thoroughly carried out the vows, 
they became completely endowed with eighteen good qualities 
without a previous keeping of the vows by those who became 
endowed with these good qualities, there was no realisation of 
Arahatship ; and there was no perception of the truth to those who 
were not purified by the virtues that depended on the keeping of 
the vows, Nagasena next explained in detail witli the help of a 
good number of similies the character that came as a result of 
keeping the vows for the good growth of the seed of renunciation 
and for the attainment of Nirvana. But those who being un- 
wcrthy take the vows incur a two-fold punishment and suffer 
the loss of the good that may be in him. He shall receive dis- 
grace and scorn and suffer torment in the purgatory. On the 
contrary, those who being worthy take the vows with the idea of 
upholding the truth deserve a tw’O'fold honour. For he comes 


near and dear to gods and men, and the whole religion of the 
recluses becomes his very own Nagasena then gave Milinda 
the details of the thirteen extra vows by which a man should 
bathe^ in the mighty waters of Nirvana. Upasena the elder, 
practised all these purifying merits of the vows and Blessed One 
was delighted at his conduct. The thirty graces of the true 
recluse are detailed nett and whosoever is endowed with these 
graces is said to have abounded in the peace and bliss of Nirvana. 
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Sariputta, acoording: to ITagasena, was one like this who became 
in tins life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, after 
the Master, set rolling the royal chariot-wheel of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness in the religion of Gotama, the Blessed One. 


The seventh or the last book is concerned with a detailed list 

(g) Book VII similes or qualities of Arahatship; 

of these similes thirty-eight have been lost 
and sixty-seven are still preserved. Any member of the Order 
who wishes to realise Arahatship must be endowed with these 
one hundred and flve qualities. Milinda silently and reverently 
heard detailed descriptions of these qualities ; and at the end he 
was full of admiration for the venerable Thera Nagasena for his 
wonderful solution of the three hundred and four puzzles. He 
was filled with joy of heart ; and all pride was suppressed within 
him. He ceased to have any more doubts and became aware of 
the virtue of the religion of the Buddhas. He then entreated 
Kagasena tc be accepted as a supporter of the Faith and as a 
true convert from that day onward as long as life should last. 
Milinda did homage to Nagasena and had a vihara built called 
the ‘ Milinda-Vihara ’ which he handed over to ISTagasena. 


The Milinda-Panha like the Bhagavat Gita is the most in- 
teresting and instructive literary production of an age which is 
heroic. Its long narrative is composed of a long series of philo- 
sophical contest between two great heroes. King Milinda on the 
one hand and the Thera Nagasena on the other, A pubba-yoga 
or prelude is skilfully devised to arouse a curiosity in the reader 
to witness the contest and watch the final result with a great 
eagerness. Cn the whole, the Milinda successfully employs a 
novel literary device to put together the isolated and disconnected 
controversies in the Kathavatthu as representing different stages 
in the progress of the philosophical battle, and in doing so it has 
been in one place guilty of the literary plagiarism in respect of 
introducing King Milinda as a contemporary of the six heretical 
teachers on the model of the Samannaphala Sutta. 


Alasando ( dlpo ) the island town of Alexandria on 

^y Alexander. 


the 
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Yavana ( Baotria ) — That province watered by the Oius or 
the Amu Daria and the premier satrapy of the Achaemenian kings ; 
la[:er on came to be conquered by Alexander and in 321 B. c. fell 
to the share of Seleukos Nikator. Hundred years later the Bactrian 
Greeks threw off their allegiance to their Seleukidan lord, asserted 
independence, and gradually moved towards India to establish 
there an independent principality. Milinda or Menander was 
one of the kings of this line of Bactrian Greeks who came to 
establish their power in India. 

Bharukacoha — an ancient seaport equivalent to modern 
Broach in the Kaira district in Guzrat. Barygaza of the Greek 
geographers. 

Cina ( country ) — China. 

Gandhara ( rattharh ) — an important ancient kingdom that had 
its capita] at Purusapura or Peshwar in the IsTorth-western Fron- 
tier Province. 

Kalinga — an ancient kingdom on the Orissan coast, identical 
with the modern Ganjam region. All older works, such as the 
Jataka, Mahavastu and Digha Kikaya, mention a kingdom 
named KalihgaVith its capital Dantapura ages before Buddha’s 
time. 

Kalasa ( gama ) — a village situated in the Alasanda island on 
the Indus. The birth place of Milinda. 

Kajangala mentioned in very early Buddhist Pali texts as a 
locality somewhere near Eajmahal. 

Kasmlr ( rattham ) — > a famous kingdom in the North of India. 

Kosala — an ancient province identical with South Bihar, 
capital Sravastl. 

Kolopattauam an ancient seaport probably on the Coro* 
mandel coast. 

Magadha ( rattham ) — an ancient kingdom identical with 
East Bihar ; capital Pataliputra. 

Madhura ( nigamo) — an ancient city identical with modern 
Mathura. Coins of Menand^ have been found here. 
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Nikumba ( rattbam') — some where in the north-west of India. 

Sagala ( nagaram ) — identical with Sakala, modern Sialkot, 
capital city of the King Milinda. 

Saketa — identical with ancient A.yodhya country. 

Saka country — the kingdom of the Sakas or Scythians in the 
time of Menander was confined to the Baotrian lands south of the 
Oseus and to Sogdiana to the north. 

Sovlra “ ancient Sauvira, the country of the Sauvlra tribe 
adjacent to the Sindhu country. 

Surattho ( nigamo ) — an ancient seaport identical with mo- 
dern Surat. 

BaranasI — ' modern Benares. 

wSuvannabhumI — identical probably with Lower Burma and 
Malay Peninsula. 

Pataliputra ( nagaram) — an ancient city, capital of Magadha 
near modern Patna. 

Udicca — a country in the north-west of India. 

Vahga — identical with East Bengal. 

Vilata — an ancient kingdom somewhere in the north-west of 
India. 

Takkola — an ancient seaport near Thaton in Lower Burma. 

Ujjeni — identical with ancient Ujjayini, capital of the ancient 
Malwa country. 

Greek ( country ) — ancient Greece in Eastern Europe. 

1. Gahga — The Ganges. 

Names of rivers in the 2. Aciravati — an ancient river in Eastern 
Milmda-Panha 

India flowing through the Kosala country 
past Sravastl. 

3. Yamuna — a tributary of the Ganges, the Isamos of the 
Greeks. 

4. Sarabhu identical with Sarayu, a tributary of the Ganges. 
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5. Mahl — a river south ot the Vindhyas flowing into the Bas 
of Bengal. These five rivers are often mentioned together in tl]( 
Pitakas. 

6. Sarassati — an ancient tributary of the Indus. 

7. Vitamsa — identical probably with Vitasta, a tribiiLary of 
the Indus, the Hydaspes of the Greeks. 

8. Candrabhaga — identical with modern Chenab, a tributary 
of the Indus. 

A. Books silently referred to ; — 

Books referred to and 1, Digha Nikaya, 2. Kathavatthu, 3. Angnt- 
mentioned in the , , _ r- .-m 

Milmda-Pafiho tara ISTikaya, 4. Mahavagga, 5. UuHavagga, 

6. Vessantara Jataka, 7. Sivi Jataka, 8. Map 
jhima JSiikaya, 9. Sutta Vibhanga, 10, Catuma Sutta, 11, Dhamma- 
cakka-payattana Sutta, 12. Amba Jataira, 13. Dummedha Jataka, 

14. Tittira Jataka, 15. Khantivada Jataka, 16, Cula-nandiya 
Jataka, 17. Taccha-Sukaia Jataka, 18. Gariy a-pitaka, 19. Silava- 
naga Jataka, 20. Sabbadatha Jataka, 21. Apannaka Jataka, 22. 
Nigrodha-miga Jataka, 23. Mahapaduma Jataka, 24. Ummagga 
Jataka, 25. Sutta Nipata, 26. Thera Gatha, 27. Samyuita Nikaya, 

28. Dhammapada and 29. Nigrodha Jataka. 

1. Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma, 2. The Suttantas, 3. Dhamma- 
Sainganl, 4. "Vibhanga, 5. DhatU’Katha, 6* 
^^books* ^mentioned Puggala Pahhatfci, 7. Katha-Vatfchu, 8. Ya- 
byname maka, 9. Patthana, 10. The Abhidhamma 

Pitaka, 11. The Vinaya Pitaka, I2. The 
Sutta Pitaka, 13. Maha-Samaya Suttanta - ( Digha Nikaya ), 
14. ^Maha-mangala Suttanta- ( Sutta Nipata 15. Sama-citta- 
pariyaya Suttanta - ( unknown ), 16. Bahulyada Suttanta ( Maj- 
jhirha ), 17. Parabhava Suttanta - ( Sutl'a Nipata ), 18. Sarhyutta 
Nikaya, 19, The Sutta Nipata, 20. Ratana Sutta - ( Sutta Nipata), 
21. Khandha Paritta - (not traced), 22. MoraParitta, 23. Dhajagga 
Faritta - ( Jataka Book ), 24, Atanatiya Paritta - ( Digha Nikaya ), 
25. Angulimal'i Paritta - ( Maj jhima Nikaya ), 26. The Fatimo- 
kkha, 27. Dharama-dayada Sutta ( MaBliima Nikaya ), 28. Dal^ 
khina Vibhanga of the Majjhima Nikaya, 29. Cariya Pitaka, ? 
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I^avangarn Buddha VacaTiarii, 31. Digha Nikaya, 32. Majjhima 
Kikaya, 33. Khuddaka Nlkayaj 34 Maha Rahulovada ( Majjhiraa 
Kikaya ), 35 ’Pura-hheda b'utfcantr. ( Sutta ), 36. Kalaha 

Yivada Suttanta ( Sutta ISfipata), 37. Cula-Vyuha ^uttanta ( Sutta 
Nipafca), 38 Maha-Vyuha Suttania ( Sutta Nipata ), 39 Tuvataka 
Sufctanta ( Sutta Nipata ), 40. Sariputta Suttanta ( Sutta JSTipata ), 
41, Mahasamaya Suttanta ( Digha Nikaya ), 42. Sakkba-Panha 
Suttanta ( DIgha Nikaya), 43. Tirokudda Suttanta (Khuddaka 
Patha), 44, Ekuttara Nlkaya ( Anguttara JSTikaya ), 45. Dhaniya 
Suha ( Sutta ]Siipata ), 46. Ku in mupama Suttanta ( Samyutta JSTi- 
kaya), 47. Sacca Samyutta ( Samyutfca Nikaya ), 48. Vidhura 
Punnaka Jataka, 49. Dhammapada, 50. Sutasoma Jataka, 51. 
Kanha Jataka, 52. Lomahamsana Pai-iyaya, 53. Cakkavaka 
Jataka, 54. Calla Narada Jataka, 55. Lakkhana Suttanta ( Digha 
Kikaya ), 56. Bhallatiya Jataka, 57 Parinibbana Suttanta 

(Digha Nikaya ). 

V. Trenckner has edited the book with a general index by C. 
J. Eylands and an index of gathas by Mr. Ehys Davids. It has 
been translated into English by T. W. Rhys Davids and included 
in the Sacred Books of the Eaibt Series as V'ols- XXXV-SXXVL 
There is a Sinhalese translation of the Miiinda Pafiho by Hinati 
Kumbure under the title “ Miiinda prashnaya,” Colombo, 1900. 

The following hooks may be consulted • — 

1. Le Bonheur du Nirvana extrait du Milindapprashnaya ; ou 
Miroir des doctrines sacrees traduit du Pali par Lewis da Sylva 
Pandit. ( Revue de I’histoire des religions, Paris, 1885 ). 

2. Deux Traductions chinoises du Milindapahho Par E. Specht 
arec introduction par S. Levi. 

3 Chinese translations of the Milindapahho by Takakusu, 
J. R. A. S. 1896. This paper contains a number of Chinese trans- 
lations in existence, the date of the two translations and the 
story of the discussions of King Miiinda and Bhikkhu Nagasena 
found in the Buddhist sutra called Samyutta-Ratnapitaka. 

4. Historical basis for the questions of King Menander from 
the Tibetan by L. A. Waddel, J. R* A. S., 1897. This paper point* 
out that the Miiindapahha is known to the Tibetans. 

4 [ Annals, B. O. B, X. J 
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5. Nagasena by Mrs. Ehys Davids, J. R. A.. S., i891. 

6. Milmda Questions^ by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1930. 

7. Critical and philological notes to the first chapter of tb 
Milindapanha by V, Trenckner revised and edited by Dr. Ander. 
son, J. P. T. S., 1908. 

8. Paul Pelliot - Les noms propres dans les traductions chh 
noises du Milindapahho. ( Jouruai Asiatic, Paris, 1914 ) 

9. There is a Bengali evlltion of this work publislied hy the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, which can vie, if it can m 
at all, in its uncritical method and blunders 

10. P. Otto Schrader, Die Fragen des Konig Menandros 
( Berlin 1903 ). 

11. G, Cagnola, Dialoghi del Re Milinda ( Italian translation 
of the Milinda Pahha ). 


The AhMdhamm avatar a was written by Buddhadatta; and it 
has been in continuous use amongst the 
students of the Buddhist scriptures. Biid- 
dhadaiia was held as a personage of except 
tionally high scholarly attainments by Buddhaghosa and others. 
It is interesting to note the incidents which led to the writing of 
this work. Buddhadatta was going from Ceylon to India when 
he was met by Buddhaghosa who was then proceeding to Ceylon 
for the purpose of rendering the Sinhalese commentaries into 


Pali. Knowing the mission of Buddhaghoo i, Buddhadatta was 
highly pleased and spoke thus ; When you finish the commenta- 
ries, please send them up to me that I may summarise your 
labours/' Buddhaghosa consented to comply with his request 
and the Pali commentaries were accordingly placed in the hand 
of Buddhadatta who summed up the commentaries on the Abhi- 
dhamrna in the Abhidhammavatara and that on the Vinaya in 
the Yinayavinicchayah He was the author of the Ruparupa- 
ybbaga and of Hie commentary of the Buddhavamsa. The 
ammavatara is written partly in prose and partly in 
verse. It discusses the fo llowing points : — 

1 Vide Buddhadatta' 9 Manual, p. jtix. 
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I citta. 2. nibbana, 3. cetasika ( that which relates to the 
mind ), 4. arammana ( objecfe ideation ), 5. vipaka citta ( conse- 

quence of mindfulness ), 6 rupa ( form ), 7. Pahnatti (designa- 
tion ), etc. 

Ruparupavibhaga deals with rupa, arupa, citta, cetasika, etc. 
It is written in prose. Readers are referred to my work. ‘ The 
Life and Work of Buddhaghosa ’ (Oh. lY) for a further study of 
Buddhadatta and his works. 

A. P. Buddhadatta a Bhikkhii of Ceylon, has edited Buddha- 
dat^a’s Manuals or summaries of Abhidhamma ( Abhidhammava- 
tara and Ruparupavibliaga ) for the first time for the P T. S., 
London, 


The Saceasamkhepa is a religious work on truth written by 
Dhammapala Thera. Malalasekera points 
Saooasanikhepa seems to be some uncertainty 

as to the authorship and date of the Saccasamkhepa. The Sad- 
dhammasamgaha assigns it to Anandah The Saccasamkhepa 
has been edited by Dhammarama Bhikkhu. There are five 
chapters in it dealing with rupa (form), vedana (sensation), 
cittapavatti ( mind), and pakinnakasamgaha and Nibbana. It is 
known as the summary of the truth published by the P. T S. in 
J. P. T. S., 1917-1919. It consists ot 387 stanzas. 


The Abhidbammattlia-Saiigaha has served for probably eight 
centuries as a primer of psychology and 
philosophy m Burma and Cevion, and a 
whole literature of exegesis has grown up 
around it, the latest additions to which are but of yesterday. The 
manual is ascribed to a teacher named Anuruddha ; but nothing 
is known about him except the fact that he hPvd compiled two 
other treatises on philosophy, and one of them was written while 
the author was at Kahclpur or Conjeeveram Burmese tradition 
asserts that he was a Thera cf Ceylori and wrote the compendium 
at the Sinhalese vihaia founded by Somadevi, Queen of King 
Vattagamani, who flourished between 88-76 B. C., a date fictitous- 


1 The Pah Literafure of Ceylon, p 202, 
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ly early for the book. In fact, Anuruddha is believed to have 
lived earlier than 12th but later than the 8th century a. d. 
Sariputta compiled a paraphrase to this book. The Abhidhamma- 
ttha-Sangaba has been edited and published in J. P. T. S., 1883 end 
translated with notes by Shwe Zan Aung and revised by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids under the name of the compendium of Philosophy 
included in the P. T. S. translation series. 

The Abhidhammattha-Sangaha is classed in Burmese biblio- 

other contemporary phi- ^ classified lisl of pllilosopM- 

losophical maauals cal manuals, nine in number. They are 


1. Abhidhammattha Sangaha, by Anuruddha, Paramattha 
Vinicchaya, by Anurudha, 3. Abhidhammavatara, by Buddha- 
datta, 4, Ruparupavibhaga, by Buddhadatta, 5. Sacca Sankhepa, 
by Dhammapala, 6. Mohaviochedani, by Kessapa, 7. Khema- 
pakarana, by Khema, 8. Namacara-dipaka, by Saddhamma Joti- 
pala, and 9. Namarupapariccheda, by Anuruddha. 


The Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, because of its exclusively con- 
densed treatment, stimulated a large growth 
ol ancillary works, of which the following 
have up-till-now been known. 


Exegetical literature 
on the book 


A. Four Tikas or Commentaries 1. Porana Tika by Nava- 

• ♦ 

vimala Buddhi of Ceylon, 2. Abhidhammattha YibhavanI by 
Sumangala of Ceylon, 3. Sankhepa-Vannana by Saddhamma 
Jyotipala of Burma, and 4. Paramattha-dTpani Tika, by Ledi 
Sadaw of Burma. 


B. A ‘Key’ to the Tika-gyaw, entitled Manisaramahju by 
Ariyavamsa of Saggaing, Burma. 

C. A commentary entitled Madhu-S^rattha-dlpanl, by Maha- 
nanda of Hanthawaddy, Burma. 

D. A number of works, not in Pali, but in Burmese : 

1. Abhldhammattha-sangaha-madbu, a modern work by 
Mogaung Sadaw, 2. Abhidhammattha-sangaha-gandhi, a modern 
work, by Payagi Sadaw, 3. Paramattha Sarupa-bhedanI, by 
Yisuddbarama Sadaw, 4 Abbidhammattba-Sarupa-dIpaka, by 
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tlie late Myobyingyi, and 5. a number of analytical works 
entitled Akauk. 

The Abhidhammattha-sangaha covers very largely the same 
range of subject matter as that of the Visud- 
dhimagga, though the amplitude of treatment 

Visuddhimagga. and the order and emphasis of treatment in 
each are different. But they are to some 
extent complimentary, and as such still hold the field as modern 
text books for students of Buddhism in Buddhist countries. 

The Abhidhammattha-Sangaha is so highly condensed that it 
consists, for the most part, of terse, jejure sentences, which are 
not easily intelligible to lay readers. It is, therefore, profitable to 
have a resume of the main topics and problems of the whole work 
as a Manual of Buddhist Psychology and Philosophy. 

Mind is ordinarily defined as that which is conscious of an 
object ; and the Buddhists have tried to 
frame their definition with the help of 
fifty-two mental attributes or properties enumerated in Part II of 
the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha. But the definition of mind is 
also a division of mind, and our author’s division into vedanS, 
Sana, and sankhara corresponds to Bain’s division of the mind 
into Feeling, Thought or intellect, and will or volition. 

Consciousness ( vinfiana ) has, therefore, been defined as the 
relation between arammanika ( subject ) and arammana ( object ). 
In this relation the object presented is termed paccaya ( the 
relating thing ) and the subject, paooayuppanna ( the thing 
related ). The two terms are thus relative. 

The object of Consciousness is either object of Sense or Object 
of thought. Object of sense sub-divides itself into five classes - 
sight, sound, smell, taste and touch, which are collectively 
termed pancarammana ( five-fold object X The object of thought 
also consists of five sub- clauses - citta ( mind ), cetasika ( mental 
properties), pasada, rupa and sukhumarupa (sensitive and 
subtle qualities of body ), pannati ( name, idea, notion, concept ), 
and nibbana. These are collectively termed dhammarammapa, 
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The Pahhatti object is of several sub-clauses. Pahnatti is either 
(1) that which makes known ( pannapetiti ) • 
Pannatti ^2) that which is made known ( panhapi- 

yatTti ), corresponding to our author's terminology -Saddapannatti 
and Atthapahnatti which are undoubtedly relative terms. Sadda- 
panhatti is a name ( of a thing ) which, when expressed in words, 
or represented by a sign is called a ‘ term Tt is synonymous 
with nama-pahhatti. Atthapahnatti is the idea or notion of the 
attributes of a thing made known or represented by a name, In 
other words, it is equivalent to ' concept ' and is sub-divided into 
various classes. Pahnatti has been distinguished from Para 
mattha in the sense that the former is Nominal and conceptual- 
whereas the latter is Real. 


The ob 3 ect comprehending as it does, the subject, is wider, 
more extensive than the latter. This is probably one reason why 
greater prominence is given to the object patthana. In Buddhism 
there is no actor apart from the action, no percipient apart from 
perception. In other words, there is no conscious subject behind 
consciousness. 


‘ Like the current of the river ' ( nadi soto viya ) is the Bud- 
dhist idea of existence For no two conse- 
Life and Ancient view moments is the fabric of the body 

the same, and this theory of the ceaseless change or flux is called 
anicoa-dhamma which is applied alike to the body and the mind, 
or the Being and thought respectively. The dividing line between 
these two is termed mano-dvara, the Threshold of Consciousness. 
Life, then, in the Buddhist view of things, is like an ever- 
changing river, having its source in birth, its goal in death, 
receiving from the tributary streams of sense constant accretions 
to its flood, and ever dispensing to the world around it the 
thought-stuff it has gathered by the way. 

Subliminal Consciousness is either kama, rupa or arupa. 

Primary olass.fioation consciousness is normal, 

of Consciousness supernormal, and transcendental. Normal 
consciousness is termed kamacitta, so called 
because desire or kama prevails on this plan of exi-tence. Super- 
normal consciousness is termed M ahag-galacitta because it has 
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reached the sublime state, and is further distinguished as rupa, 
cr arupacitta. 

Consciousness in this four-fold classification is primarily- 
composed of seven mental properties ( ceta~ 
^pert^es^anr cfaCs > " namely, contact ( phassa ), feeling 

of consciousness ( vedana ), perception ( sanha ), will or 
volition ( cetana ), oneness of object ( ekag- 
gata ), psychic life ( 3ivitlndriya ) and attention ( manasikara ). 
These seven mental properties are termed sabba-citta-sadharana 
or universals, because they are common to every class and state 
of consciousness, or every separate act of mind or thought. There 
are forty-five different properties distinguishing one class from 
another. And those, in varying combinations, give rise to 
the eighty-nine classes of consciousness enumerated in 
Part I of the Abhidhammaitha-sangalia, or according to a broader 
classification, one hundred and twenty-one. The seven mental 
properties have been enumerated above ; there are, besides these, 
six particular specific or accidental properties These are vitakka, 
vioara, adhimokkha, ririya, piti and chanda. The four universal 
bad cetasikas or properties are moha, ahirika, anottappa and 
uddhacoa Besides these, there are also two specific cetasikas or 
properties, lobha and ditthi. All these properties are discussed 
and explained in the body of the book. 

Of these and other classes of consciousness making up a total 

of eighty-nine, some function as causes or 
Classes and orders of i - m . l a 

Consciousness grouped karma, some as resultants or vipaka, and 

some are non-casuai or kriya. Besides 
these three classes, there are two elements In every consciousness, 
the Constant and the Variable. The form of consciousness is the 
constant element, and is opposed to the matter of consciousness 
which constitutes the variable element. But in Buddhism, both 
subject and object are variable at every moment , and there are 
several forms of consciousness each of which may be designated 
a ‘ process of thought ’ whenever it takes place as a fact. To 
every separate state of consciousness which takes part in a 
process of thought as a functional state, either in the subjective 
form of the stream of being, or in the objective form of a consci- 
ous act of mind or thought, there are three phases - genesis 
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( uppada ), development ( thiti ), and dissolution ( bhanga) - each 
of wMch is explained and discussed by the author in his Manual 
in all their processes and stages. 

The possibility of the ‘ internal ' presentation of all the six 
classes of ob-jects mentioned above is that 
^ sensation can be experienced, the Bud- 
( Suddha-manodvara- dhists believe, without the corresponding 
objective stimulus. The possibility of 
Reflection proper is attributed to the relation termed ‘ proximate 
sufficient cause ^ by virtue of which ( a ) a sense impression once 
experienced in a sense cognition by way of the five doors, or ( b ) 
a previous experience of all internal intuition or cognition by 
way of the mind-door or ( c ) the idea once formed in tbe 
sequels of either, can never be lost. There are different processes 
of reflection in connection with Things Seen ( dittha ). But when 
an object that has not been actually sensed is constructed out of, 
and connected with these seen objects, it is termed ‘ object asso- 
ciated with things seen ’ ( ditthi-sambandha ). And the process 
of thought connected therewith is classed in the category of 
objects associated wHh things seen. The object constructed out 
of and connected with Things Heard ( suta object ) is termed 
* object associated with things heard ^ ( suta-saihbandha ). Any 
object constructed out of Things Cogitated ( vihhata) and con- 
nected therewith is termed ^ associated with things cogitated ^ 

( vinnata-sambandha ). Any object in the category of Things 
Seen, Heard or Cogitated may either be past, present or future. 
When it is present, it is intuited as a vivid reality. The same 
forms hold good for all kinds of thought or reflection. 

How is memory possible, if the object be not the same for any 
-- j consecutive moments in life. The 

Personality answer IS given in detail by the author. 

Each mental state is related to the next in 
at least four different modes of relation ( paccaya ) i — Proximity 
( anantara ), Contiguity ( samanantara ), Absence ( natthi ), and 
Abeyance ( avigata ). This four-fold relation is understood to 
mean that each expired state renders service to the next. In 
other words, each, on passing away, gives up the whole of its 
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and this is how the memory is helped 


energy to its successor : 
and retained. 

The stage of apperception pertains to that active side of an 
ezistence ( k-'imma'hhava ), which deter- 
^^perc^^pt^io^of Jdvan^ mines the passive side ( upapaiti-bhava ) 
of the next existence. The apperceptional 
act is thus a free, determining, casual act of thought, as dis- 
tingiiished from the mental states, which are fixed, determined 
and resultant acts ( vipaka ) of kamma. Volition, under favourable 
circumstances, is transformed into kamma. But volition (cetana) 
in apperception on occasion of sense ( panca'-dvarika-javana ) 
cannot possibly become kamma. Hence we must look to the 
volition involved in reflective or representative apperception 
( manodvarika-javana ) for kamma, which according to the 
different characters of volition is classed in different types or 
varieties with distinct characteristics. 

Interesting though is the phenomenon of dream, it is conspi- 
cuous in the Abhidhammattha-sangaha by 
Dream Consciousness absence. Scattered references and some- 

times systematic explanations have here and there been made in 
Buddhist works regarding forms of dream-thought, dreams-classi- 
fied, theories of dreams, relation of dreams, relation of dream to 
sleep, etc. 

The first essential qualification of the process of thought 
transition from the normal to the super- 
normal is ‘purity of virtue or morals'* 
The next is meditation and concentration 
of thought. There are four moments of apperception during the 
transitional stage from normal to super-normal consciousness. 
The first is termed ‘ preparation *, the second * success', which is 
followed by the third called ‘ adaptation After the last moment 
of ‘ adoption ' normal consciousness is cut off by the super-normal, 
and the transitional stage is superseded by the latter, known as 
the first Jhana, and for one thought-moment, the person- attaining 
it experiences ecstacy. Attainment in Jhana is thus a very 
important psychological moment, marking an epoch in his 
mental experience for the person who succeeds in commanding 

5 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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it, Jhana is usually classified in five stages, and in the Fiffli 
stage ecstatic concentration reaches its full development with the 
help of the continued voluntary exercise of the mind on an affcen 
image to which it has been directed. 


Mental training and 
iddhi-pada 


To attain super-intellectual powers ( abhifina ) for an adept in 
the Fifth Jhana, it will be necessary for 
him to go through a course of mental 
training in fourteen processes. Super- 
normal powers of will or Iddhi-^idha may then be developed by 
means of the so-called four bases of Iddhi which involve respec- 
tively the development of Four dominant or predominant princi- 
ples of purpose, effort, knowledge and VvU*sdom, There are ten 
classes of Iddhi known to Buddhism, the last three of which 
constitute the Iddhi-vidha, and are used as a basis for the 
willing process. 


With a slight difference in procedure in mental attitudes and 
mood of thought, the same forms of the 
AriipaJhanas transitional, inductive, or sustained and 

retrospective processes of Fifth-rupa Jhana obtain in the case of 
the Four Arupa Jhanas. When an adept in the Fifth Eupa- 
Jhana, who has repeatedly induced the same through any one of 
the ten circles, with the exception of space, erroneously believes 
that all physical pain and misery are due to the existence of the 
body, and reflects on the relative grossness of this jhana, he 
wishes to attain the first arupa-jhana, which he considers to be 
very calm and serene. 


A person who wishes to transcend the experience of this con* 
Tjr. ^ , dioned world must first of all cultivate 

purity of views or ditthi- visuddi. hlext 
he must cultivate in succession, ‘ purity of transcending doubt ’ 
or Kankha-vitarana- visuddhi, ‘ Ten modes of Insight’ or Vipa- 
ssana-hapas or in other words the contemplative insight, enu- 
merated and explained in the Text, All these ten kinds of 

msight are collectively termed ‘ purity of intellectual culture’. 

e matured insight of equanimity receives the special designs- 
ion o^ insight of discernment leading to uprising because it 
invariably leads to the Path, conceived as a ‘ Rising out of It 
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is also styled as the ‘ mouth or gate of Emancipation ' ( Vimokkha- 
mukha). 

Emancipation has a triple designation, namely the ‘ Signless ' 
or animitta, the ‘ Undesired ’ or appapihita, 
Emancipation t void ^ Or suhhata. Emancipation 

itself, whether of the Path, the Fruit, or Nibbana, also receives 
the same triad of names, according as it is preceded by the con- 
templation of things by ‘ uprising discernment ^ as either im- 
permanent, or evil, or substantial. 

The purity of insight which is the gateway of Emancipation 
is also called Path-insight. One who has 

Path Conscicusness attained perfect purity of insight cuts off 

the heritage of the average man and evolves the lineage of the 
Transcendental. It is followed by a single moment of Path- 
Consciousness by which the first of the Four ISToble Truths is 
clearly discerned. Error and doubt are got rid of, h^ibbana is 
intuited, and the eightfold Path-constituents are cultivated. 
These four simultaneous functions correspond to the Four Noble 
Truths. Just like the Four Noble Truths, there are four stages 
of the Path, which are called Four Paths. The attainer of the 
first is termed Sotapanna who will have as yet to undergo seven 
more rebirths in the Kamaloka 5 the attainer of the second is 
termed Sakadagami who will have one more such rebirth. But 
the complete destruction of these two does not permit of another 
rebirth in the case of the Anagami or Never returner of the Third 
Paih. The w isdom of the Highest or Supreme Path is the same 
mental order of intelligence developed into the Perfected view of 
the highest order and is the last stage of ‘ purity of insight 

Death is assigned to one of four causes * ( 1 ) the exhaustion 

of the force of the reproductive ( janaka ) 
kamma that has given rise to the existence 
in question, (2) the expiry of the maximum life-term possible 
for this particular generation, ( 3 ) the combination of both these 
causes, ( 4 ) the action of a stronger arresting Kamma that 
suddenly cuts off the reproductive kamma before the latter's 
force is spent or before the expiry of the life*term. 
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The decease of the Arhant is according to Buddhist philosophy, 
the Final Death. If the Arhant be of the 
Final Death as ‘ dry'visioned * ( sukkha- 

vipassaka ) who does not practise Jhana, his final death, which 
takes place on the kama plane, occurs after apperception or 
retention of impressions. If he be proficient in Jhana, final death 
may occur ( a ) after sustained Jhana ; or ( h ) after apperception 
in subsequent retrospect; or (c) after the moment of ‘super- 
intellectual ' knowledge ( abhinna ) 5 or finally, ( d ) after retros- 
pection following the attainment of the Topmost Fruit. 

The Hamarupapariccheda is another Abhidhamma manual 
written by Anuruddha Mahathera. It con- 
Namarupapariccheda stanzas dealing with name 

and form. 


The Namarupasamasa was written by 
Thera Khemacariya mostly in prose. It 
deals with citta and cetasikakatha. 

The Sutta Samgaha is a later manual or compendium of select 
suttas and is primarily intended for those 
beginners who desire to have a knowledge 
of the Pali scriptural texts in a nutshell. 


FamarupasamSsa 


Sutta Saiiigaha 


The Paritta or Mahaparitta, a small collection of texts 
gathered from the Suttapitaka, is more 
widely known by the Burmese laity of all 
classes than any other Pali book. The Paritta, learned by heart 
and recited on appropriate occasions, is to conjure various evils, 
physical and moral. Some of the miscellaneous extracts that 
make up the collection are of purely religious and ethical 
character. The use of the Paritta is said to have had the 
Buddha s sanction. The victory of the holymen was accomplished 
by the Paritta ( Mabel Bode. The Pali Literature of Burma, 
PP. 3-4 ). 


TheKammavaoa' ( words of the act ) is an important Pali 

Xammaviioa which two manuscripts are avai- 

lo-ble. The first manuscript is a very 

1 There is a collection of KammavaoSs made by Herbert Baynes ( vide 
. A. S., 1892, Art. Ill ). Readers’ attention is e^lso inyited to 
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handsome copy of the Kammavaca in Burmese ritual or tamarind 
seed letters printed with a thick black resinous gum on sixteen 
leaves of royal discorded pasohs each leaf containing six lines 
each side. It begins with upasarhpada ( ordination ). The 
second manuscript consists of fifty-eight Talipat leaves of five 
lines in character which are midway between Burmese and 
Eambodian. Like the first it begins with upasampada. Kamma- 
vacSs are the set forms of proceedings followed or to be followed 
by the members of the Buddhist Samgha convening a meeting or 
a synod, in moving resolutions, in making proposals or amend- 
ments or in accepting or rejecting them. 

The Slma-vivada-vinicchaya-katha which has been edited by 
J. P. Minayeff for the P. T. S., London, 
Sima-v^sda-vinioohaya- f^om a Sinhalese manuscript, contains 
some facts in the modern history of the 
Buddhist Church which will be of interest to the students of 
Pali literature. The language is not very easy and elegant. 
There are prose and poetry portions in it. 

The Anagatavarhsa has been edited by Minay efP. The edition 
is based on a Burmese manuscript, It 

Anagatavamsa contains an account of the previous exis- 

tence of Metteyyo with the three Buddhas, Sumitta, Metteyyo 
and Mahutta. The poem is written in about 150 stanzas. 
According to the Gandhavamsa, the original Anagata-vamsa was 
the work of an elder named Kassapa. 

“ A ITew Kammavaca ” by T- W. Rhys Davids and G-. L. M. Olauson, 
and also to F. Speigel’s Kammavakya, Palice et Latine ed. vgL^fernsr 
Dickson, J. R. A. S., Vol. Vlf, New Series. Read Upas amp ada-Kam- 
mavaca, a Pali text with a translation and notes by J- F. Dickson, 
J. R. A. S., 1875. It is a Buddhist manual of the form and manner of 
ordering o? priests and deacons. In Burmese Pali collections we 
find no less frequently than the Faritta of the laity, the; KammavScS 
of the mendicant order. These texts have a purely ecclesiastical use. 
The Kammavaoa can of course he called literature but it must he 
noticed as a text representing the immovable tradition of old days in 
Burma. In the KammavScSs we find monotonous repetitions. The 
language is rigid. ( Mabel Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, 
pp. 6-7^. 
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The Jinaoarita is a Pali Kavya consisting of 472 

setting forth in delightful verse the life 
and career of the Conqueror or the Buddha 
composed by the Medhankara of Ceylon 
while residing in a monastery built by King Vijayabahu. There 
are at least four Medhahkaras famous in the literary history of 
Ceylon ; and historical evidence tends to show that the youngest 
or the fourth in succession was the author of the Jinaoarita, He 
was called Yanaratana Medhankara, and was also the author of 
another Pali book ‘ Payoyasiddhi ’ and flourished under 
Bhuvaneka Bahu 1st ( 1277-1288 A. T)J ). The mention of 
Medhankara as the author of the Jinaoarita is made in the 
‘ Saddhamma-sangaha and in the ‘ Gandha-vamsa 


Style, language and 
poetry 


The style of the poem is a queer admixture of the weak and 
prosy verses in some places, and of high 
poetic effusions in others. But the charm 
of the poem lies in its higher style, in the 
author’s choice of graceful, though sometimes forcible images, 
and finally in the art of Ms descriptions and delicacy of his 
expressions* The Jinaoarita betrays at almost every page, the 
intimate acquaintance of the author with classical Sanskrit 
literature, so much so, that the principal interest with regard to 
its style, lies in its sanskritisation. 


The Jinaoarita, however, throws no new light on the life of 

^ the Master ; and we can hardly expect 

Its importance -u . i ^ 

such a thing from a purely devotional 

work such as this. It is primarily based on the N idanakatha, 

and it bolds among the Buddhists of Ceylon, the same place that 

the Buddhacarita and the Lalitavistara hold among the Northern 

Buddhists. But what is strikingly surprising is that the Jina- 

carita is unknown both in Burma and Siam. 

1 Jour. P T. S., 1904-5, p. IV, Note on Medhankara by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. But Mon Charles Duroiselle thinks that “the poem was 
written m the monastery built by Vijayabahu II, who ascended the 
throne, m A.D. 1186 and was the immediate successor of the famous 
King ParSkramabahu, Jinacarita, p. m (Edited and translated by 
C- Duroiselle, Rangoon, 1906 ). Read also “Jinaoarita”, edited and 
translated by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse in the J. P. T. S., 1904-1905, 
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In the beautiful city of Amara, there was a Brahman youth, 
wise and compassionate, handsome and 
The Poem pleasant, by name Sumedha. Hankering 

after wealth and treasures he had none, for this bodily 
frame he had no attachment. He, therefore, left his 
pleasant house, went to the Himalayas, and there dis- 
covered the eight implements necessary for an ascetic. He put 
on the ascetic garb and within a week obtained the five High 
Powers and the eight Attainments, enjoying the bliss of mystic 
meditation. One day he came down from the sky, and lay him- 
self down in a muddy portion of a road through which the 
Dipahkara Buddha with his disciples was to pass. He, the 
Dipankara Buddha, was delighted at it, and foretold that the 
ascetic Sumedha, in times to come, should become a fully 
enlightened Buddha, by name Gotama. Sumedha did him 
homage, and then seated in meditation, he investigated those 
conditions that go to make a Buddha. Sumedha, searching for 
Nirvana, endured many hardships while going through the 
continued succession of existences, fulfilling the virtue of charity. 
He fulfilled, moreover, the Perfections of Morality, of Self- 
abnegation, of wisdom, and all others, and came to the existence 
of Vessantara. Passing away thence, he was reborn in the city 
of Tusita, and afterwmrds had another rebirth in the city of 
Kapila through the noble King Suddhodana, and his Queen Maya. 
He approached the bosom of Maya, and at the time of his con 
ception, various wonders took place all over the world. In her 
tenth month, while she was proceeding to the house of her 
relative, she brought forth the sage in the Lumbini garden while 
she kept standing under a Sala tree catching hold of a branch. 
The god Bra.hma approached and received the child in a golden 
net, the child that was born unsullied as a priceless gem. From 
the hands of Brahma and the angels, he stepped on to the ground, 
and gods and men approached and made offerings to him. 
Accompanied by a concourse of gods and men, he went to 
Fapiiavastu and there a rejoicing of nature and men ensued for 
days and nights. In the Tavatimsa heaven the hosts of angels 
rejoiced and sported and predicted that he, the child would sit 
upon the Throne of Wisdom and become a Buddha. The ascetic 
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Kaladeva, the spiritual adviser of King Suddhodana, went to 
the Tftvatimsa heaven, heard the cause of their rejoicings, came 
dorm to Suddhodana^s palace and wanted to see the child. The 
child was brought and instantly, the lotus- feet of the prince were 
fixed on the ascetic^s head. Upon this, both Kaladeva and 
Suddhodana reverenced the soft lotus-feet. A second act 
reverence was done by Suddhodana and other men and women of 
the royal house during the sowing festival when the child, the 
Wise One, had performed a miracle. The prince then began to 
grow day by day living as he did in three magnificent mansion? 
provided for him. One day as he came out on chariot on the 
royal road, he saw in succession the representation of an old 
man, of a diseased man and of a dead man. He then became free 
from attachment to the three forms of existence and on the fourth 


occasion, delighted in seeing pleasant representation of a monh 
Ha then came back home and laid himself down on a costly 
couch, and nymph-like women surrounded him and performed 
various kinds of dances and songs. The sage, however, did not 
relish them ; and while the dancers fell asleep he bent upon 
retirement into solitude and free from attachment to the five 
worldly pleasures, called his minister and friend Channa to 
harness his horse. He then went to his wife's apartment and 
saw the sleeping son and mother and silently took leave of them. 
Descending from the palace he mounted his horse and silently 
came out of the gate which was opened up by the gods inhabiting 
it. Mara then came to thwart him from going by saying that on 
the seventh day hence, the divine wheel of a universal monarch 
should appear unto him. But, he, the Wise of the World, did not 
desire any sovereignty, but wanted to become a Buddha. Upon 
this Mara disappeared, and he proceeded towards the bank of the 
river Anoma where he dismounted himself and asked Ohanna to 
go back homo with the horse and his ornaments. He then out off 
his knot of hair with a sword ; the hair rose up into the air and 
Sakra received it with bent head and placed it in a gold casket to 
worship it. Kext he put up the eight requisites of a monk and 
having spent seven days in the Anupiya mango grove in the joy 
of having left the world, went to Rajagaha and made his round 
for alms jugt enough for his sustenance. Leaving the town be 
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went to the Pandava mountain and took the food. He was 
repeatedly approached by King Bimbisara and offered the king- 
dom, but he declined it; and retiring to a cloister practised un- 
matched hardships. All this was of no avail ; he, therefore, 
partook of material food and regaining bodily perfection, went 
to the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree where he sat facing the 
east. Sujata, a beautiful woman, mistook him for a sylvan deity 
and offered him a gold vessel of milk rice. The sage took it, and 
having gone to the bank of the Kerahjara river he ate the food, 
took his rest, and then in the evening went to the Bo-tree which 
he circumambulated keeping the tree to his right To his astonish- 
ment, a throne appeared, on which he took his seat facing the 
east, and promised that he would give up his efforts to attain 
Supreme Enlightenment even if his flesh, blood, bones, sinews 
and skin dried up. On his head the Maha-Brahma held an 
umbrella. Suyama, the king of gods, fanned a splendid yak's 
tail, and god Pahcasikha, the snake king Kala and thirty-two 
nymphs all kept standing and serving the Sage. Mara, then, 
creating unto himself a thousand dreadful arms, and surrounding 
himself by a manifold faced army, approached the Bo-tree. And 
at his approach the gods made good their escape. Mara created 
a terrific wind with a fierce roar, then the terrible torrent of large 
rocks, and brought on a most dreadful darkness, but each in 
succession was of little avail. All these turned to good account 
and the Blessed One did not even show any sign of consternation. 
The Evil One then threw his disc, hurled rocky peaks, yet the 
Unconquerable sat motionless as before. Baffled in his attempts 
he approached the All- Merciful and asked him to rise from his 
seat. The Blessed One enquired of the witness for his seat and 
Mara, showing his army, told that they were his witnesses and 
asked in his turn who had been the witness of Siddhartha. 
Siddhartha then stretched his hands towards the earth and called 
the earth goddess to witness. She gave forth thousands of roars 
and Mara caught by the fear fled with his army. Having dis- 
persed Mara’s hosts, he remained seated still on the immoveable 
seat, and in his first watch of the night obtained the excellent 
knowledge of the past, and in the middle watch the Eye Divine. 
In the last watch, he gained thorough knowledge of the conOate- 
6 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. [ 
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nation of causes and effects, and at dawn he became perfectly 
Enlightened Buddha- Yet he did not rise up from his seat, but 
to remove the doubts of the gods remained seated there for seven 
days and performed a double miracle. Then after the investi- 
gation of the Pure Law, he at the foot of the goat-herd’s banyan 
tree, caused to wither the face of Mara’s daughter, and, at the 
foot of the Mucalinda tree, caused to blossom the mind of the 
snake-king. And, at last, at the foot of the Rajayatana tree, be 
enjoyed the bliss of meditation. Then the king of the Law, 
entreated by Brahma Sahampati, wanted to fill the world with 
the free gift of the nectar of the Good Law. With this object, 
he travelled to the splendid Deer Park where the sages and 
mendicants built him a saint, and came to acknowledge him as 
the Sanctified, the Perfectly Enlightened, the Tathagata. To tbe 
Elders of the Park, he delivered a discourse on the establishment 
of the kingdom of Truth, and dispelled their ignorance. He thus 
set the Wheel of the Law in motion for the good of the world by 
delivering the people from the mighty bond of transmigration. 
On his way next to Uruvela, he gave to some thirty Bhadda* 
vaggiya princes the immortal draught of the Three Paths; and 
conferred on them the gift of ordination. He then went to 
LatthivanaPark and there presented King Bimbisara with tbe 
immortal draught of true doctrine Thence he proceeded to tbe 
Veluvana Park and dwelt there in a hermitage. Then King 
Suddhodana, having heard that his own son had attained to 


Supreme Knowledge, sent his minister Udayi to bring his son 
back to him. Ud5,yi came with a thousand followers and hearing 
the Master preach renounced the world and entered upon the 
path to sainthood. He then made known to the Master the desire 
of Suddhodana to see him, and requested to preach the Law to his 
kith and kin. The Buddha agreed to it and went to Kapilavastu 
where he was worshipped by Suddhodana and his relatives. But 
seeing that the young ones did not greet him. he performed a 
miracle at the sight of which Suddhodana was filled with joy. 
Then^ he went to the royal palace and preached the sweet 
octrines to the king and hundreds of fair royal women. Next 
he extinguished the great grief in the heart of Bimba or Ysso- 
Ohart, his wife ? and ordained prinoe Nanda even before the three 
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festivals, marriage, ceremonial sprinkling and entering on the 
house, had taken place. When his own son Eahula followed 
next for the sake of an inheritance, the Wise One ordained him 
too. 

After this he went to Sitavana at Rsjagaha where he preached 
to a merchant o^ SavatthI, named Sudatta, who attained the fruit 
of the First Path. Sudatta then went back to SavatthI, and there 
selected a park of Prince Jeta for the residence of the Blessed 
One. He ( better known as Anathapindika ) brought this for a 
crore of gold pieces for the Teacher’s sake alone, and built there 
a chamber and a noble monastery for the abode of the Master 
and his followers. He also beautified it with tanks and gardens, 
etc., and then inviting the Teacher to the spot dedicated to him 
the park and the monastery. The Buddha accepted the gift and 
thanked Sudatta for it, preaching to him the great benefit which 
lies in the giving of monasteries. 

Residing there, he spent his days going here and there and 
beating the great drum of the Law. In the first season, he dwelt 
in the Deer Park in the Benares city. In the second, third and 
fourth seasons he dwelt in the lovely Veluvana at Rajagaha. In 
the fifth season, he made his abode in the great wood near Vesall. 
In the sixth, he dwelt on the great mountain Mamkala, and in 
the seventh in the cool and spacious rocky seat of Indra. In the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth seasons, he dwelt res- 
pectively in the delightful wood of Bhesakala, in the KosombI 
silk cotton wood, in goodly Paraleyya and in the Brahman villages 
of Rala and Verah ja. In the thirteenth season he lived on the 
beautiful Galiya mountain, and in the fourteenth, in fair and 
lovely Jetavana. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteen- 
th and nineteenth seasons, the Wise One made his abode respec- 
tively in the great Higrodha monastery on a large hill at Kapila- 
vatthu in the city of Alavaka, in Rajagaha and twice on the 
great mount Galiya. In the twentieth season, he took up his 
abode in Rajagaha ; and for the rest twenty-five years of his life, 
he made his abode in SavatthI and Jetavana. Thus for forty- 
five years, the Blessed One preached his sweet doctrine, bringing 
happiness to men, and freeing all the world and the gods from 
the great bond of transmigration. 
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The book ends with a prayer of the author in which he gives 
out his pious wishes to be born in the Tusita heaven, to be born 
contemporaneously with the Great Being, the future Buddha, to 
be able to give food, drink, alms and monasteries to the Wise 
One and so forth, and to become at last a Buddha himself. 

The Telakatahagatha is a small poem in 98 stanzas on the 
vanity of human life. It contains some of 


TelafcatahagStha 


the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 


The verses are written in chaste language. They represent the 
religious meditations and exhortations of a great thera named 
Kalyaniya who was condemned to be cast into a cauldron of 
boiling oil on suspicion of his having been accessory to an intri- 
gue with the Queen-consort of King Kalani Tissa who reigned at 
Kelaniya in 306-207 B. C.^ The author of this work is un- 
known. A careful study of the poem shows that the author was 
well acquainted with the texts and commentaries of the Buddhist 
scriptures. It is the only example of Sataka in Pali. 

The Pajjamadhu is a poem composed of 104 stanzas in praise 
of Buddha. Buddhappiya, a pupil of 

a 33 amadhu Ananda, is the author of this work He 

is also the author of the Pali grammar known as the Pupasiddhi, 
He is silent about the date of its composition. The author has 
given us his name and pupilage in verse 103 of this poem. The 
language is sanskritised Pali and some of the verses are puzzling. 
There is a gloss in Sinhalese on the entire poem but it is verbose 
and rather diffuse in its explanations. The first 69 verses de- 
scribe the beauty of Buddha^s person and the rest are in praise 
of his wisdom, concluded with a panegyric on the Order and 
Kirvana. 

The Pasavahinl is a collection of 103 tales written in easy Pali, 

RasavShini forty relating to the incidents 

which happened to Jamhudipa and the 
rest in Ceylon. A Sinhalese edition of this work has been brought 
out by M. S. Unnanse. The P. T. S. London, has undertaken to 
bring out an edition of this work in Boraan character. Its date 


a P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 162 , 
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is unknown but at tbe conclusion the ’author gives us a clue 
which helps us in determining it to be in all probability in the 
first half of the 14th century A. f). It is considered to be a revi 
sion of an old Pali translation made from an original compila- 
tion by Ratthapala Thera of the Mahavihara in Ceylon. Vedeha, 
the author of the RasavahinI gives us an account of the Vanavasi 
school to which he belonged ( Malalasekera, The Pali Literature 
of Ceylon, p. 210 ). The late H. Nevill suggests that the 
Sahassavatthu-ppakarana, still extant in Burma, formed the 
basis for the Pali RasavahinI ( Ibid, p. 129 ). This work 
throws much light on the manners, customs and social con- 
ditions of ancient India and Ceylon. It contains materials of 
historical importance and as such is widely read in Ceylon. 
This work has been edited and translated by P. E. Pavolini 
( Societe Asiatica Italiana, 1897 ). There is a glossary on the 
RasavahinI called the Rasavahiniganthl. 

Buddhist legends of Asoka and his times translated from the 
Pali of the Rasavahini by Laksamana Sastrl with a prefatory 
note by H. C. Norman ( J, R. A. S., L910 ) Zwei Erzahlungen 
aus der Rasavahini, Yon. Sten Konow ( Deutsche morgenlandis- 
che Gesellsohaft, Zeitschrift, Leipzig ). II settimo capitolo della 
Rasavahini by P. E. Pavolini ( Societe Asiatica Italiana, Giornale. 
Firanze, 1895 ), should he consulted. Die Zweite dekade der Rasa- 
vahini ( M & W Geiger ), Munchen 1918, with translation 
deserves mention. 


The Saddhammopayana has been edited by Richard Morris 

for the P. T. S. London. It is a piece of 
Saddhammopayana . • r i. j -x 

poetry consisting of 621 stanzas and it 

deals with the disadvantages of the ten akusalas ( demerits ), sins 
(papa), fruition of merit, advantages of charity, precepts, medi- 
tation, approval, instructions, worship, refuges, exertions, etc. 
The language is easy and intelligible. 


The Pahcagatidipana has been edited by M. Leon Peer ( J, P. 

T. S., 1884, pp. 152-161 ). It is written in 
Pancagatidipana stanzas. This work furnishes us with 

an interesting piece of information regarding different hells. 
Sanjiva, Kalasutta, Sanghata, Roruva, Maharoruva, Tapa, Mah^- 
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tapa and Avici are tte eight gteat hells. Those who kill ard 
cause living beings to be killed out of avarice, delusion, fear and 
anger must go to the Sanjiva hell. For one thousand years ttey 
suflfer in this hell being subjected to continual torments without 
losing life and conscioufeuess. Those who cause injury or d(? 
harmful deeds to friends and parents, speak falsehood and back* 
bite others must go to the Ealasutta hell. In this hell they 
cut to pieces with burning saws. Those who kill goats, sheep, 
Jackals, hares, deer, pigs, etc,, are consigned to the Sanghata hell, 
where they ar§ huddled up in one place and then beaten to death 
Those who cause mental and bodily pain td others dr cheat others 
or again are misers have to go to the Eoruva hell, where they 
make terrible noise while being burnt in the terrific fire of hell 
Those who steal things belonging to gods, Brahmans and pre* 
ceptors, those who misappropriate the property of others kept in 
trust with them and those who destroy things entrusted to their 
care are oast into the Maharoruva hell, where they make a more 
terrible noise while being consumed by a fire fiercer than that 
in the Roruva. Those who cause the death of living beings by- 
throwing them into the Davadaha fire, etc., have to go to the 
Tapa hell, where they have to suffer being burnt in a dreadful 
fire. Those who cause the death of beings by throwing them 
into greater Davadaha fire must go bo the Mahatapa hell, where 
they have to suffer still more by being burnt in a greater fire. 
Those who injure men of great virtue and those who kill parents, 
arahats, or preceptor must sink into the Avici hell, where they 
suffer being burnt in such a terrible fire that would consume 
even the hardest things. In this hell there is not a least wave of 
happiness, it is therefore called the Avici or waveless. Besides 
these hells, mention is made of a hell called the Patapana, where 
people suffer by being burnt in fires that are much more terrific 
than those of the Tapa and Mahatapa hells. Each hell has four 
Ussadanirayas, viz., Milhakupa, Kukkula, Asipattavana and 
Nadi* Those who are in the Mahaniraya have to proceed to 
Milhakupa when released. In this terrible hell they are beaten 
by a host of worms. Thence they go to Kukkula where they 
are fried like mustard seeds on a burning pan Coming out of 
u u a they find before them a beautiful tree of fruits and 
fiowers where they shelter fgr relief from torments. As SOOIl 
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they reach the tree they are attacked by birds of prey such as 
Tultures, owls, etc. They are killed by these animals which they 
make a repast on their flesh. Those who are traitors must go to 
the Asipattavana where they are torn and eaten up by bitches, 
vultures, owls, etc. Those who steal money will also suffer in 
this hell by being compelled to swallow iron balls and molten 
brass. Those who kill cows and oxen suffer in this hell by being 
eaten up by dogs having large teeth. Those who kill acquatic 
animals will have to go to the fearful Vaitarani river where the 
water is as hot as a molten brass. Those who prostitute justice 
by accepting bribes will be out to pieces in an iron wheel. Those 
who destroy paddy have to suffer in the Kukkula hell. Those 
who cherish anger in their heart are reborn as swans and pigeons. 
Those who are haughty and angry are reborn as snakes. Those 
who are jealous and miserly are reborn as monkeys. Those who 
are miserly, irritable and fond of backbiting are reborn as tigers, 
bears, cats, etc. Those who are charitable, but angry at the same 
time are reborn as big Garudas. Those who are deceitful and 
charitable are reborn as great Asuras. Those who neglect their 
friends on account of their pride are reborn as dogs and asses 
Those who are envious, cherish anger, or become happy at sight 
of sufferings of others are reborn in Yaraaloka and the demon 
world. ( Of. the description of hells in the Markandeya Purina ) 
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Notes feom the Aitareya BrIhmana 

♦ 

BY 

ASHUTOBH Biswas, M. a., Vedasastri, Kavyatirtha 

The Brahmana Literature of the Vedas is a vast field of 
enquiry for the historian who attempts to reconstruct from 
original data, a Social History of India. 

In this article, an attempt is made to collect some very 
interesting passages in the Aitareya Brahmana of Bgveda, 
which throw a flood of life on prevalent manners and customs of 
the age. 

As regards eating and drinking — one of the most important 
of human functions, we find many passages scattered all over the 
entire Brahmana which will be dealt with hereafter. In HI. 4, the 
following passage occurs wherein the ‘‘Agnimanthana” Ceremony 
is prescribed as a part of the “ Athithyesti,” a sacrifice held in 
honour of Soma conceived as guest newly arrived. A^valayana 
also prescribes the ceremony thus ^ 

The passage referred to is ^ 

wr qfcr^ 

\ How it is an indisputable fact that the Aryan indulged 
in meat diet — meat even of the forbidden kmd. This passage 
distinctly says that whenever a king or any other respectable 
personage arrived as a guest in any household it was the duty of 
every householder to entertain him with the meat of a bull or a 
cow that miscarries. This custom is quite in keeping with the 
tradition of the Samhitas, the Brahmanas and Sutras whicJi 
distinctly refer to these with great approbation until we come to 
the modern Smrtis which expressly forbid them. Compare the 
following passage from a modern text often referred to in legal 
literature. rr|rq^ ” ( Aditya Purana ) Sayana himself quite 

true to the tradition of his age cautions his reader and says while 
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comiiientiiig on the passage srf%t^r 

The passage in VI. 8 describes under the garb of a legend the 
various sacrificial animals, including man, which were immolated 

in sacrifices. It is as follows : — sr ^crr: ?T^r- 

^ Trt srrftr^ i rf^m^ \ 

^ iTTRT^^^^ ^rsm i ^ 

^63Tsrrf%5^^i ^ ^ f srrr^^i 

Now this passage points unmistakably to the fact that all the 
animals mentioned above were used in sacrifices, and as such 
their remnants were partaken of by the priests and the sacrificer 
himself, for the Brahmana expressly lays down the dictum (after 
repudiating arguments to the contrary), viz , ^^5TTTT^n%rT^ ^ 

( vi. 3 ). The story of Kavasa Ailusa as related in 
the Brahmana ( VI II. 1 ) is important in many respects. It is as 
follows sst W ^ 

^ftr^sTRTOT: I m 4 ^ff rw^r 

m \ ^ f^qt^T r%TT q"rr^<Tr5!’:^nmqr^ 

I ^ m ^q‘^r.s^s3[ ^ ^ 

The same story is found also in the KausItakI Brahmana with 
slight alteration described in connection with the origin of the 
traditionally ascribed to Kavasa, son of Ilusa. The 
Itsis did not admit Kavasa into the sacrifice on the ground that 
he was the son of a slave and a non-Brahman They drove him 
away from the hanks of Sarasvati into a desert with the intention 
that thirst would kill him. Now Kavasa was a very learned 
man and he at once invoked the Sarasvati with the hymn 
beginning wTth the verse ( Rg K 30. 1 ) etc. When the Bsis 

found that he was favoured by the Gods they realised their insigni- 
ficance approached him in a suplicaut mood, gave him the desig- 
nation “ Bsi which he so eminently deserved but which in their 
arrogance they had withheld from him. “ ^ Tf^- 

ft !■ ?r: ( Kau. Bra. XII 3 ). This story gives us a good 

insight into the caste-system of the time of the Brahmana. It 
shows the caste system still in a state of fluidity. The society 
7 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. 1 
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has not yet been divided into the rigid and mutually exclusive 
castes of the latter period. It shows that even a man of an 
inferior caste could qualify himself for admission into the higher 
castes provided he could prove his excellence. It was the same 
with Mahiclasa Aitareya, the ti'adional author of the Brahmaiia> 
who was also the son of an ‘Itara’ meaning low-born or other than 
the twice-born. In this case also, Aitareya became a seer and 
the whole of the Brahmana together with the Aranyaka was 
revealed to him as he was favoured by the Gods on account of 
his superior piety and learning. The story is not found in any 
extant hook but Sayana in his introduction to the Brahmana 
ascribes it to the ^srrTcrf^i. 


In XIL 11, we find an interesting picture of the regard in 
which the father-in-law was held hy the daughter-in-law. In 
course of describing how a rival army is routed and dispersed 
the following illustration is given viz. “ 

fw^qpFrrfTT qm ^ %?rT \ The 

daughter-in-law did not expose herself to the view of the father- 
in-law and as soon as he caught sight of her she used to hide her 
self from his gaze. It thus appears that the present Hindu Society 
has in this respect remained almost stationary from the time of 
the Brahmana. Feminine modesty carried to gross exaggerations 
has marked the society in all periods. 


^ According to^the rituals a saman is formed of three Rk verses, 
viz., ^ The Brahmana says, one Bk 

verse asked another saman to be united together in wedlock. 
On the latter refusing to comply with the request two Bks asked to 
be united with the stoan but on the latter's still refusing, three 
of them approached the saman to be united with it and so it now 
happens that a saman song is composed of three Rk verses 
because one or two Rks are unequal to one saman in strength. 

0 ^ says the Apareya in XII. 12, “ w%, 

^ !i Comp. XV. 3, 

^ One man can have many wives but no woman can 

have more than one husband. This is the first authoritative 
s emen o olygamy, which was common enough during the 
0 10 period. This passage is very freely quoted by later Smrtis 
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in favour of Polygamy or The king it appears had three 

kinds of wives with their distinctive appelations. The best kind 
was designated as the second in rank and honour was 

called Vavata ( ^^TcTT ) the third in rank was called Parivrkti 
Polyandry as will appear from the passage was un- 
thinkable and unknown amongst the civilised and enlightened 
Aryans of India. Polygamy although sanctioned by the law was 
only prevalent amongst the kings and the wealthier classes. 

That the standard of morality was sufficiently high during the 
period is evidenced by the story of Prajapatijin XIII.9 which relates 
the ravishment of his daughter by himself. He was punished by 
the Gods for this delinquency which was unknown before, “ 
VsrsTrTT^- \ It can be safely presumed that Incest was 

unknown amongst civilized Aryans at all times. 

An interesting picture of the comparative position of the wife 
and the sister in the household is to be found in XIII. 13. The 
text says, 

\ “ Therefore it is that a sister born of the same mother 

becomes a dependent or hanger-on on a wife born of a different 
mother This shows that the widowed sister occupied a subordi- 
nate position to the wife and that she lived upon the charity and 
sufferance of the wife who was the sole mistress of the house. 
This is undoubtedly a very interesting revelation found in the 
Brahmana and this custom has descended down to the present 
day, unaltered and unchanged from that remote period. 

The Brahmana contains here and there in vague words and 
phrases statements of scientific theories which have been satis- 
factorily demonstrated only at a much later day by Western 
Scientists. The most important and startling theory is perhaps 
that of the snn “■ its rising and setting. Herein we find a scientific 
explanation of the appearance and disappearance of the great 
luminary -• popularly represented as the rising and setting 
respectively. In XIV. 8 it is very distinctly laid down as a pro 
position that the sun never rises or sets. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i is explained hy Sayana as and 

as How are we then to account for the appearance and 

disappearance for the time being ? The answer is given in the 
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following words “ (T ^ rr!^5=^cqT m 

rT^fFfcqr 3T^ STTcRFST I 

The sun revolving in its orbit is said to be rising in that part 
of the hemisphere from which it is to be seen by the people. It is 
said to be setting in that part of the earth where it disappears 
from the gaze of the people. In other words it reveals light or 
day in front and leaves darkness or night behind. 

Frequent references to the sea and navigation by sea-going 
vessels is to be found in the Aitareya. The sea is often requisi* 
tioned for a simile in connection with the sacrifice. The 
Hsr such as is often represented as a sea. 

Sea-going vessels are distinctly referred to in XVII. 7. 

“ q^ I ^Tvcrrirq' i ’’ 

Again in XVIL 8, the sea is mentioned viz, : ^ q 



beginnings of LINGA cult in INDIA 

BY 

ATUL K. Sue, m A„ f. R. Econ. s. 

If: would be platitudinous at the present stage of our knowledge 
of the history of Indian cultures to lay stress on the debt which 
Hinduism owes to Pre- Aryan and Un-Aryan cultures of India. 
So overwhelming is the burden of such debt that it would require 
the pages of some half-a-dozen tomes to do proper justice to the 
study of the extraneous traits in detail. In this short paper, I 
merely desire to touch upon the fringe of one such trait in 
Hinduism, namely, the origin and antiquity of the Linga Cult 
in India. 

Until quite recently it was fondly believed that the Linga 
Cult in India is of quite recent origin. Indeed, at one time with 
the aid of all available data, its date could not be pushed back 
beyond the Imperial Gupta period. Thus, in IQOS-OU the official 
archaeologist while describing a clay seal from Basarh, on which 
appeared the symbol of Linga and Yoni, loudly proclaimed it as 
the oldest representation of the phallic emblem that has yet been 
found in India. Then, in the Archaeological Eeport of the years 
1907-08''® there appeared the description of a miniature Linga and 
Yoni recovered from the areas north of the Dhamek Stupa at 
Sarnath, and apparently of the same date as the Basarh specimen. 
For two or three years thereafter these two specimens constituted 
the archaeological history of the Linga Cult in India. Then our 
knowledge of it was further advanced in the years 1909-10\ by 
the publication in the Eeport of the same years by E. D. Banerji 
of the description of a Siva-linga, which had been rescued from 
Bhita and was at that time preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 
Ideologically, this image could be divided into two halves. The 
upper half is modelled in the shape of human bust — a male 
figure holding a rose in his left hand and raising the other hand 

1 Page 110 

2 Page 61. 

3 PageUS, 
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in the well-known Ahhai/imudm pose. Below the bust are four 
human heads, being' Indicated by deep drawings. There is an 
inscription on it which oh’ers ns the most valuable clue to its 
date — which has been fixed as the first century before Christ. 

Not very many years later, T. G. Rao ^ announced the dis- 
covery of a phallus symbol discovered at Gudimallam, a village 
situated at a distance of 6 miles to the north-east of Renigunta, 
a railway junction station on the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway System. It is one of the most important and valuable 
archaeological specimen of the Linga yet discovered in India— 
as it represents the Phallus in a most stark and realistic manner. 

It has been shaped like a human phallus with an admirable 
degree of exactitude — even the longitudinal facets on the erect 
organ appear on this specimen in the most life-like manner. It is 
sheltered in an ancient temple with several inscriptions on it 
It has been known from very ancient times as “Parasuramesvara'’ 
and is still being worshipped by the local people. Though of very 
ancient date, yet it is in a very perfect state of preservation. 
The image proper is about five feet in height. It rises from a 
pedestal on the floor of the central shrine. It bears on its front 
a very beautiful figure of Siva. This figure of Siva has a very 
close resemblance with the figure of a Yaksa in the Sanci Stupa, 
and on the ground of stylistic resemblance between the two, 
T. G. Rao has assigned it to the second century before Christ. 

The understanding of the proper significance of the epithet 
^isnadeva in the Rgveda pushed back the antiquity of the 
cult of Linga to a millenium and a half earlier. This epithet 
occurs in two passages of the Rgveda. They are quoted below *— 
The terrible god Indra, skilled in all heroic deeds, has 
with his weapons mastered these demons. Indra, exalting, 
has shattered their cities ; armed with 'ihe thunderbolt 
he has smitten them asunder by his might. Neither 
demons impel us, Indra, nor, O puissant deity of a truth, 
any evil spirits. The glorious Indra defies the hostile 
being t let not those whose god is the SISNA approach 
our sacred cerem ony/* R7. vii. 21, 4-5. 

1 Vol. jfl, p. 63ff. Kao — Hindu Iconography. 
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Proceeding: to the conflict, and desiring to acquire them 
he has gone to, and in hostile army besieged inaccessible 
places, at the same time, when irresistible, slaying those 
whose god is the SISK A, he by his craft conquered the 
riches of the city with a hundred gates BY. x. 99, 3. 

It is evident from the above passages that there were in Bgvedic 
times many rich and prosperous cities in the Indus V'alley which 
were inhabited by the Kon-Aryan Phallic worshippers. Some of 
these cities were very big in size — one had even a hundred 
gates. 

The antiquity of the cult of Linga can be pushed still further 
back, if we only care to carry our researches into the domain of 
pre-historic archaeology. Such researches show conclusively that 
phallus played a considerable part in the religious and magical 
ideology of the Pre-Aryan and Kon-Aryan peoples of India. There 
is a very fme specimen of phallus dating from the neolithic times 
in the Poote Collection of the Madras Museum.’ It was found 
on the Shevaroy hills in the Salem district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is made of pale gneiss stone. Though the specimen 
has been much ravaged in the process of time, it still retains 
its original highly realistic shape. It was no doubt used as an 
object of worship or as a charm against sterility. 

Shevaroy hills in the Salem district is not the only place in 
India which has yielded a phallic symbol of neolithic times. 
Earthenware phallic symbol dating from neolithic times have 
also been obtained from various places in the Baroda State in 
Grujrat.® 

In this connection the data furnished by Linguistic Palaeonto- 
logy is very illuminating. Przyluski in his paper on, Kon- 
Ary an Loans in Indo- Aryan '' has shown that both the words 
“ langala ( plough) and “ linga ( penis ) are of Austro- Asiatic 
origin and in their etymology they mean one and the same thing. 
He says that “ linga in the sense of penis hos equivalents 
in the Kon- Aryan languages of the East whereas it has no equi- 

1 Pago 61 Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and protohistoric 

Antiquities by Bobert Bruce Foote. 

2 Ditto, p. 139. 
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valents in the Indo-European languag’es of the West. In 
accordance with the original etymological meaning of the word, 

‘‘ lahgalam when introduced in the Sanskrit vocabulary came 
to mean both the plough and the penis. On the other iiacd, 
specially in the Sutras and the Mahabharata form “ lagula” is 
found to mean both the penis and the tail ( of an animal ). Jf the 
equivalence “ langaladanguia ’’ is authorised then the semantic 
evolution of the word would be easily understood. From “penis” 
one can pass without difficuU^-^ to the sense oi ‘‘plough'’ and 
“ tail There are evident analogies between the copulation and 
the act of ploughing by which one digs up the earth for depositing 
the seed. The problem becomes more compliciited from the fact 
that, almost inevitably, the word lingo. *' which strongly resem- 
bles the other words and has the meaning of penis comes in 
Some Austro- Asiatic peoples use even today not a plough to furrow, 
but a simple pointed stick for digging holes in which they place 
the seeds. There the analogy between the “ penis ” and the 
farming instrument is as clear as possible. Profs. Hubert and 
Maus point out that in Melanesia and Polynesia the farming 
stick has often the form of a “ penis In some Polynesian 
languages the same word designates the penis and the digging 
stick. It is possible that the aborigines of India at first knew 
the use of the stick and that the name of the instrument for 
digging the soil has not changed after the introduction of the 
plough. 

In the face of the evidence quoted above it becomes perfectly 
clear that the Aryans of India have borrowed from the aborigines 
not only the cult of Linga but also the name of the symbol. That 
it was of Un- Aryan origin is shown by the opprobrious terms 
applied to the Phallic worshippers in the Bgveda. The paucity 
of Phallic worship in the case of other Indo-European peoples 
strengthens the argument for borrowing. 

Before I come to a close I desire to indicate the time when the 
cult of Linga was introduced into the Aryan religion. We have 
already seen that in the Bgveda it is being mentioned as a Non- 
Aryan cult. The whole of tbe later Yedic and the Sutra litera- 
tures do not contain any reference to the Lihga cult. It 
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appears for the first time in the epics and there it appears as an 
Aryan cult. Thus, the Ramayana mentions that wherever Havana 
went he carried with him a Siva-Linga of gold. In the Maha- 
bharata, too, Sivalinga is mentioned in several passages ( Anusa- 
gana, v. 822ff ; vv. 7510, 7516 ; cf. also Dronaparva 9616ff ; 9625 and 
9631 ). 

To sum up. Phallus worship in India is of Non-Aryan origin 
and dates from the Neolithic times. It was a flourishing cult in 
the Indus valley in the period of the Hgveda. It became fused 
with the cult of Siva in the epic period. The earliest archaeolo- 
gical specimens date from about the Christian era. The early 
specimens show definitely that Siva-linga in its origin is of 
phallic origin. 


S i; AnnciU, B. O. B. 1. ] 



OlT THE UNA.DI SUTRAS OF JAINA SAKATAYAKl 

BY 

DR. K. B, PathAK, B. a., Ph. D. 


There is a belief current among the Jaina community that 
their Sakatayana was identical with the elder Sakatayana, the 
predecessor of Yaska and Panini, and composed the Unadi S&tras 
which are given in the Krdanta portion of the KaumudI by 
Bhattoji Diksita. 

In the introduction to the Sakatayana-prakriya-samgraha of 
Abhayacandra«suri printed at the Jainendra Press at Kolhapui 
we are told — 


?T5£rf <^TtITP=Rr^ST^ i^rPFSPRT. 

STW^PTrfifS ^ 


That this is altogether a mistake will he obvious from the 
•xtracts which I give below from the Amogha Vrtti •* 


g-CTP^tr*. lY, 2, 279 — 

\ \ 1 \ I ' 

^ n>T I ^ { ^^Twg-: I I urfr^Tg^r^m ^ 

v«St imr fr«rT mwg; 

(?t) [ : ] f%;^ \{^f^ \ 


■ \ 


^rr^RT I 


^ \ 


Amoghavrtti IV, 3, 279. 


Paninf s Unadi Sutras begin thus i~ 

^Tr^^UT: 1 
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^ \ 

^ qaST I 

Cftndra’tt Unadi Sutras begin thus •* — 

wor: I 

The opening Unadi Sutras of Hemecandra are as follows : — 



It may be stated here that Panini divides his Unadi Sutras 
into five padas ; hence their name Pancapadl. Candra’s Unadi 
Sufcras are divided into three Padas. On the other hand Jaina 
Sakatayana and Hemaoandra do not divide their Sutras into 
Padas. On comparing the above Sutras, we find that Panini and 
Oandra have two terminations and while Jaina Sakata- 
yana and Hemacandra have only one termination The 

reason for this lies in the fact that Panini and Candra taaoh the 
accents of words. and a* are accented on the last syllable 

while and have the ^nr accent on the first syllable. But 
in the period of Sanskrit literature to which Jaina Sakatayana 
and Hemaoandra belong, Sanskrit words had lost their accents 
and so there was no need to mark them by using indicatory 
letters such as sr , ;g; , ^Scc. In confirmation of this view, I may 
cite a few more instances. Panini has ^ 

5r=^ III, 126. 

e. 

Candra has = 

Jaina Sakatayana has = 

Ms. p. 2099, 

a 
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Hemaoasdra has : 

213. 

c. 

Again Panini has J 

III, 373. 

Candra has • 



f 

Jaina Sakatayana has : 

Ms. p. 2096. 

Hemacandra has : 

200 . 

The text of Ucadi Sutras in the manuscript of the Amogha- 
vrtti before me is full of mistakes. But it can be corrected with 
the help of the commentary called SakatSyana NySsa. An in- 
complete copy of this Nyasa has lately been discovered and is 
now deposited in the Oriental Library in Mysore, but it is 
wanting in the portion dealing with this subject. At the end of 
this Unadipatha there occur the following verses = 

wTpJTTm srswrs? m-. i 
%?!■ som^ i« 

srfq% gif: SOTU': TT: I 

3i 5ppf II 

snRr: WT ^ITT: I 

^gf'Tt’rr ?r it 

Amoghavrtti IV. 3, 279. 

I have proved elsewhere that the Amoghavrtti was composed 
by Jaina S§,katayana in the time of Araoghavarsa I. 



ON THE DATE OF AKALANKADEVA 


BY 

DR. K. B. Pathak, B. a , Ph. D. 

In a paper contributed to this Journal, Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, 
M. A., says that he has assigned Samkara to the last quarter of the 
sixth and the former half of the seventh century and Akalanka to 
c. 645. It is very easy to show that these dates are impossible. 
Prabhacandra lived in the time of Amoghavarsa I and says that he 
was enabled to write his second work by approaching the feet of 
Akalanka. Let us consider the following succession of Jaina 
authors with their works ^ — 

Akalanka ^^rfr and 

Manikyanandi 

Vidyanandapatrakesari 

Prabhacandra 

Jinasena and Gunahhadra 

Jinasena and his pupil Gunabhadra were the joint authors of 
the Adipurana. Gunabhadra, while still a young man, wrote his 
Atmanusasana, to instruct Krsnaraja II, who was then Yuvaraja. 
35iili verse of Atmanusasana is quoted ^ by Prabhacandra in his 
second and later work Nyayakumiidacandrodaya. The last named 
work with its author Prabhacandra is mentioned in the Adipurana. 
These facts prove beyond a shadow of doubt that Prabhacandra 
was a senior contemporary of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. We also 
know that the Nyayakumudacandrodaya is a commentary on 
Akalanka's Laghlyastraya Prabhacandra assures us that he was 
enabled to explain Akalanka’s words in Laghlyastraya, because 
he enjoyed the rare chance of approaching the feet of Akalanka. 

1 NyasakSra and Jama SSkatayana. Ind. Ant. ( 1916 ). 
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snrqr^^y^ 

^ T ^? r a'rR^ \ 

f% R sfrRtirw^Sr^^q^: STTHWR-: ^ 
otHA^tHHIsrMR TsrR-q^: ^g^JTRTRTcIT^ U 

Here we have The ter- 
mination applied here is stt^ + also gives us 

But the former method of separating the words is necessi- 
tated because we have to explain rrrR3[ as r!W cTW referring to 
Akalanka involved in the ?TF^ form A comparision 

is drawn between Gautama Ganadhara and Mahavira on one 
hand and Prabhaoandra and Akalanka on the other. Just as 
Gautama Ganadhara approached the feet of Mahavira and was 
enabled to explain the Tlrtharhkara's words, so Prabhacandra, 
by approaching the feet of Akalanka, was able to write a com- 
mentary on the Laghiyastraya of Akalanka. Prabhacandra also 
assures us that he wrote his first commentary on the of 

Manikyanandi , 

Between Manikyanandi and Prabhacandra we must place Vidya- 
nandapatrakesari, because Vidyananda quotes the 

III, 14 ; p. 197. 

Vidyananda’s 1st verse in his is cited by Prabhaoandra 

in his Prameyakamalamartanda, chap. YL Therefore Manikya- 
nandi and Vidyananda must be placed between Akalanka and 
Prabhacandra. The chronological order of these Jaina authors and 
their works is as follows i — 


Akalanka and 

Manikyanandi 
Yidyanandapatrakesari 
Prabhacandra 
Jinasena and Gunabhadra 




lY 3, 130 PaijLini, 



On the dale cf Akcdahkadeta 


m 


We must not lose sight of the fact that Prabhacandra was a 
senior contemporary of Jinasenn. and Gunabhadra. Since between 
Akalanka and Prabhacandra there intervene Manikyanandi and 
Yidyanandapatrakesari it is manifest that Prabhacandra must 
have been a boy, when he approached the feet of Akalanka. The 
Ifttest; date assigned to the Adipurana is Saka 760 or 838 A. D. 
The difference between this date and the date proposed for 
Akalanka, c. 645, by Nllakantha Sastri is 193. It is thus obvious 
that Prabhacandra, a senior contemporary of Jinasena could 
never have approached the feet of Akalanka, if the latter had 
lived 193 years before. The relative positions of these authors 
can be seen at a glance from the following synoptical table * — 

Akalanka 


Kumarila Manikyanandi 


/ I 

Samkara Sc SureSvara 


I 

V idy ananda-patrakesarl 


6antaraksita & KamalaSlla 

I 


Prabhacandra 

I 

Jinasena Sc Gunabhadra 


} 


Amoghavarsa I, 
A. D. 813 . 


I have thus established a point of contact between Brahmani- 
oal literature, Buddhistic literatu re, Jaina literature and con- 
temporary Rastrakuta inscriptions. The dates that I have dis- 
covered in the pra^astis of Jaina authors are confirmed by the 
dates found in the inscriptions of contemporary RSstrakuta 
kings. The date of Akalanka is so firmly fixed that it is im- 
possible J:o assign his critic Kumarila to the first or second half 
of the seventh century, in order to make him embrace Buddhism 
with his 500 followers or to make him the teacher of Bhavabhuti. 
The story that Kumarila embraced Buddhism is contradicted by the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical authors, who unanimously call 
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Mm Mlmathsaka. A.nd Prabhaoandra, who himself was a con< 
temporary of Amoghavarsa I and who had studied * the writings 
of Bhavabhuti, must be understood to contradict, in anticipation, 
the statement of Kumarila being the teacher of Bhavabhuti (first 
quarter of the 8fch century ), if the usually accepted date 
of Bhavabhuti is to be relied upon. When the author o[ 
the Prameyakamalainartanda assures us that his senior 
contemporary Akalanka is assailed by Kumarila. After this it is 
needless to state that Santaraksita and Kamalasila, who criticises 
Kumarila and Vidyanandapatrakesari, belong to the iiintli 
century. It is thus clear that Kumarila and Sarhkaracarya 
were distinguished authors of the earlier part of the Bastrakuia 
period. 


VH: \\ Mslatimadh^va, 

^ imiifT 5Hr- 

% ifTTW|% SfSIsiT: || PrftmeyakamalamSrtaij'Ja. 



DE. PATHAK^S VIEW ON ANANTAVlRYA‘S DATE 


A N. UPADHYE, M. a. 

In his recent paper on Dharmaklrti and Bhamaha ’ Dr. K. B. 
Pafchak refers to Anantavlrya as a commentator of Pariksamukha 
of Manikyanandi and also as the author of a commentary on the 
Nyaya-viniscaya oi Akalankadeva Finally he concludes that 
this Anautavirya belonged to the close of the tenth century A. C 
from the facts, that he is referred to by Vadiraja who wrote in 
Saka 947 ( 1025 A. C }, by Mallisena in his Mahapurtoa written 
in Saka 969 ( 1047 A C, ) and also by Nagara Inscription of Saka 
999 ( 107 7 A. C ). With due deference to the learned scholar one 
has to say that there has been a gross misrepresentation and 
puzzle of facts in his remarks and his conclusion about the date is 
an illustration of loose logic. 

His first remark to be considered is that Anantavirya has 
written a commentary on Nyayaviniscaya of Akalanka and that 
he belonged to the close of the tenth century. So far as my know- 
ledge of Jain Literature goes I do not know of any commentary 
on that work by Anantavirya. Vadiraja has written a commen- 
tary on Nyayaviniscaya^ and a few Mss of it are available. If 
Dr. Pathak possesses any commentary on Nyayaviniscaya by 
Anantavirya, students of Jain Literature would be very much 
obliged to learn from him the whereabouts of it. 

Anantavirya has written commentaries on Siddhiviniscaya 
and Pramanasamgraha of Akalanka. The Ms. of the commentary 
on Siddhiviniscaya^, recently discovered, is at the Gu]arat 

1 Annals, B. O. R. 1. XII, iv, p. 373. 

2 The Arrah Ms. of Nyayavimscayavivarapa does not give the full text 

of Nyayaviniscaya. It is quite recently, within the last three or four 

months, that the original text has been completely restored by Pt. 

Jinadas from another Ms. in the Jama Boarding House, Sholapur. 

This original text of Akalanka’s work is to be published soon. 

3 The history of the discovery is very interesting and instructive. See, 

Anekanta Vol. I, pp. 134 etc. 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. j 
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Vidyapifcha, Ahraedabad, while the Prainana-samgraha-bliasya 
is still merely a name to ns. But unfortunately this Ms. does not 
preserve all the karikas of Akalanka in full h the commentary 
which is written in a running st5^l€ noting only the opening words 
of each kanka. The opening verses of Siddhiviniscayatika run 
as below 

\ 

HrSTT W 

?r T%^^rT?qf n 

?ipr5% 5r|f5r: ^ h: n 


The name of Akalanka*s work is Siddhiviniscaya and the adje 
otive akalanka to Jina is quite significant indirectly mentioning 
the name of Akalanka. Further the words of Akalanka are looked 
upon as scarce. The commentator expresses frankly, in an ingeni- 
ous manner, his inability to explain fully Akalanka 's words, 
though he is anantavirya ( of infinite power ). The literary 
output of Akalanka is compared to an ocean and he is simply 
picking pebbles on the shore thereof. Finally he questions how^ 
Dharmakirti who upholds the doctrine of Nairatmya can reach 
the status of Akalanka. ^ Anantavirya is the disciple of Ravi 
bhadra as we learn from his colophons 

1 With great effort Pt. Jugalakishore has reconstructed the MahgalS* 
carapa-karika which runs thus • — 


% 


« * , —Anekanta, Vol. L p. 137. 

See Anekanta, Vol. I, p. 201. 


3 Some imphoations appear to be guaranteed from these verses and the 
most striking one is that even in the days of Anantavirya the works 
of Akalanka were considered to be difficult. Anantavirya, from the 

way in which he expresses this, it appears, is not a contemporary of 
Akalanka. 
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“ 5^ T%T%mHS3ra-a^spnri- s^fq-ar- 

srsrrr: ar=ffn=r: ” Or “ fm ?f^^r5[qv=s-^?r???'i€!q'f%Tram?rf mf%- 
^FTTsrtTT^T-mf^^^ra: srsn^--.” 

Anaatavlrya, so far as we know, is the first commentator on 
the works of Akalanka Almost all later commentators have 
mentioned the name of Anantavlrya in full reverence. 
Prabhaoandra, in his Nyayakumudacandrodaya which is a com- 
mentary on the Laghlyastrayam of Akalanka, speaks of Ananta- 
vlrya thus : — 

lr#tq^m^^frra^^gf%>inT5n5isnin^ir^ 
^ssrmicq-gj^^^cTFtvror.’ srrtri^srniif^qTtt i 

And in the mahgaiacarot^a of the same work he does not leave 
the name of Anantavlrya unmentioned : — 

1%f%sr^ sr^f%?rri%3^gfrTsr- 

rrR’f^TTTF^yfitT’sreinqjqTsr^ i 

Then Vadiraja ( first half of the eleventh century ), who refers 
to and quotes Siddhivinisoaya of Akalanka, in his Nyaya- 
viniicayavivarana, compliments Anantavlrya that his words 
have guided him at every step like a torch light in finding out the 
sense saturated in the words of Akalanka The verse runs thus 
»XgiT^STgj^5^q-i?t?Hq-rnT’a-’srHlvrf|H <TcPdvff i 

Then Abhayacaudra w'ho has written a Tatparyavrtti on Laghl- 
yaetrayam' speaks of Anantavlrya thus : — 

i%jfT’'jrqT stSf ssr: \ 

3T«T»cr3(t^wr5ftrfl' ^qTi[r^«nqvnq^ ii ? n 


1 The us'i of saranih in Masculino deserves notice. 

% This verse occurs at the opening of the fifth chapter of that work. 

— See nekanta, Vol, I, p, 132. 

3 Published in MSpikacandra Granthamaia ( MGM ), Vol. I. 
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That Anantavlrya has written a commentary on Akalanka’s 
works is corroborated by the Humach inscription ' of 1077 a. c, 

The ‘Akalahkasutra^ of the Inscription might indicate the Karikas 
of Siddhiviniscaya, if not, the Pramana-Samgraha-Sutras^ of 
Akalanka, on which too, as v/e learn from some remarks in his 
Siddhiviniscaya-tika, Anantavlrya has written a bhasya. 

Now coming to the date of Anantavlrya the above references 
will help ns to settle, to some extent, the later limit of his period. 
Prabhaoandra, the author of Nyayakumudacandrodaya and Pra^ 
meyalcamalamartanda, flourished before the composition of 
Adipurana^ of Jinasena who might have begun it somewhere 
about 838 A. C. Now Prabhacandra plainly tells us^ that, for 
him the explanations of Anantavlrya were the only guide to 
understand the v/orks of Akalanka, indicating thereby perhaps 
that he was not a contemporary of even Anantavlrya, then 
what to say of his being a contemporary of Akalanka whose 
words were looked upon as scarce by Anantavlrya himself! 
Though the exact date of Anantavlrya is still a desideratum this 
much is certain that he flourished some time after Akalanka® 

1 EC. Yllf, Nagara No.35. 

% See Anekanta, Vol. I, p. 256. 

)) Adipurana I. 47- 

4 See the Terse quoted above. 

5 Dr Pathak relegates Akalanka to the middle of the 8th century 

( Annals XT, ii, p. 155 ), but this view is not in any way cogent. 
Akalanka's dispute with Buddhists might be accepted as a historical 
tact but that he visited the dniiit ot Sahasatunga should not be gwcn 
the value of contemporary evidence since the inecniition in which 
Akalanka is made to address Saha&atunga belongs to 1128 A. 0 ( EC 
II. 67 ) Inrther, the identification of SShasatunga with Dantidurga 
( Saka 6/5 = 753 a P ) is merely conjectural In no contemporary 
record Dantidurga is called Sahasatunga ( Early History of Deccan, 
bection XI ), We most see whether there is any other evidence 
useful to settle the limits of Akalanka's period The Dhavala com- 
mentary of Virasena is finished in the reign of Jagattuhga { the 

available dates range from 794 to 808 ) The prasasti gives the date 
but the verses are hopelessly corrupt in the Sholapur Ms. More than 
once Virasena quotes m his commentary long extracts from BSja- 
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( circa last quarter of the seventh century at the latest ) and a 
pretty long time before Prabhacandra, the author of Nyaya- 
kumudacandrodaya- Thus it is impossible that Anantavlrya, the 
commentator of Akalanka s woiks can be assigned to the close of 
the tenth century. If V^adiraia mentions Anantavlrya, that means, 
at the most, the later limit might be settled. But the problem how 
much earlier he was than Vadiraja is not even attempted by 
Dr. Fathak and he simply jumps to the conclusion by throwing 
him only one generation back. 

The next point to be considered is that Dr. Pathak ascribes the 
commentary on Faiiksamukha and the commentary on Akalanka’s 
work to one and the same Anantavirya. It appears that he is 
misled by the common name of both these authors who are not 
afc all identical and not even contemporaries. It is already seen 
above that Anantavlrya, the commentator of Akalanka’s works, 
lived pretty long before the time of Prabhacandra, the author of 
Prameyakamalamartanda and Nyayakumudacaiidrodaya, while 
A.nantavirya, the commentator of Parlksamukha'*, in a com- 
laratively late author, sufficiently later than Prabhacandra, since 
in his commentary he plainly tells us - and it is also -proved by 

vSrtika of Akalanka. Ttiis means in Virasena’s time Rajavartika had 
already superseded Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapada and become popular. 
Further, the relations between Akalanka, Anantavlrya and Prahha- 
candra, outlined abo\’"e on substantial grounds, militate against 
Dr Pathak’s view. Phe‘.lower limit for Akalanka’s period is that 
he IS later than Dharmakirti Then Siddhasena Divakara, who is said 
to have been acquainted with Dharmakirti 's definition of praiyaksa, is 
quoted in two places by Akalanka in his RSjavarfcika ( pp 275 and 
295 ). In view oi these infricate facts, I think, we should put 
Akalanka in the last quarter of tre seventh century at the latest. 
Further there is the verse of Akalanka carita ( Anekanta p 78 ) which 
runs thus ; — 

This verse gives 643 P as the date when Akalanka s dispute with 
Buddhists took place hhe evidence of the verso deserves .-^cme 
■weight as it agrees with oilinr circumstances vS. Sr'kantha Sastri puts 
o 645 as Akalanka’s date, but he has not given any evidence.' (Annsis 
XII, ill, p 255 ). 

1 It IS popularly known as Frameyaratnanial3 or PdriksSmukhapan^ikS 
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the contents - that hh Vrtti is merely a summary of Prameya- 
kamalamartanda’ . Further, considering the manner in which he 
refers to Prahhacandra's wmrir, there is no scope to infer that 
Prabhacandra and Junior A nantavirya were contemporaries. This 
Junior Anantavirya wrote his commentary for SSntisena at the 
request of Hirapa, the son of Vijaya and Nanamba. So the iwo 
authors should not be identified. 


I am aware of a way of escape from my conclusion. It might 
be said that Anantavirya and Prabhacandra were contemporaries 
and there is no wonder if they have mutually used their works, 
Such a coniecture is out of court as it lacks all historical 
judgement and moreover it is not backed by any evidence. First, 
we are dealing with authors and their works of the seventh 
century or so, therefore we can not leave out of consideration the 
transit-conditions etc. of those days. Nor can we imagine that all 
these authors lived in one and the same place. If a particular author 
quotes or refers to a previous author, generally we wall have to 
admit a gap of at least one generation if the evidences to the 
contrary are not sufficiently conclusive. Secondly, Aanantavirya’s 
commentaries have been a guide to Prabhacandra, a fact plainly 
admitted by Prabhacandra himself and then can we imagine the 
same Aanantavlrya saying, 


HFrT \ 




So I would put it as an established fact that Anantavirya, the 
commentator of Akalanka^s works, is quite different from the 
later Anantavirya, the author of Pariksamukhapanjika, Many 
scholars have been misled by identical names and more so in the 
study of Jaina chronology, since the same narne is borne by Jaina 
authors more than one We know at least three Samantabhadras, 
at least three Jinasenas, about nine Subbacandras and about 


^ II y II 

— 3«e Bombay and B«nar«s Editions, 
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twenty Prabhacandras P So one hay bo be cautious in establishing 
identity of two authors because of similarity in name. Further, 
in settling the relative chronology of Jaina authors quotations in 
the body of the work are often deceptive because of the multipli - 
city of Mss. and they should not be accepted as grounds of 
inference until one is satisfied that a particular quotation is 
genuine in that context ( different families of Mss. will have to be 
consulted ) and that the verse quoted does not belong to any 
previous author. 

There have been some four Anantaviryas J for easy reference 
we would enumerate them by giving a few notable facts. 

( i ) Anantavlrya, the commentator of Siddhivini^oaya and 
Pramanasamgraha of Akalanka ( last quarter of the seventh 
century at the latest ) He was a pupil of Eavibhadra and 
flourished, soon after Akalanka, in the first quarter ( circa ) of the 
eighth century. The Humach inscription^ of 1077 A. O. mentions 
him as an author of a Vrtti on Akalanka -sutras. 

( ii ) Anantavlrya, a teacher at Sravana Belgola. He was the 
pupil of Gunasena, the disciple of Vlrasena. The Peggur inscrip- 
tion'^ records a grant to him by Rakkas in Saka 899 ( circa 977 

A. C. ). 

( iii ) Anantavlrya, the pupil of Prabhacandra (II). He had a 
colleague named Municandradeva. This teacher Prabhacandra 
will have to be distinguished from the author of Prameyakamala- 
martanda since the same inscription mentions another Prabha- 
oandra previous to that. This Anantavlrya is referred to in 
some three inscriptions : Hidigi inscription^ of c. 1117 A. a, 
Kallurgudda inscription^ of o. 1321 a. o. and Purale inscription^ 

1 See MGM. Vols. XXIV, XXXI etc. Introduction and Annals XIII. i. 

pp. 37 etc, 

2 EC. VIII, Nagar No. 85. 

3 EC I, Coorg Ins. No. 4 , and also lA. VI, p 102 where Kittel holds a 

different date and puts Saka 780 with a question mark. 

4 EC VII, Shimoga, No. 57 

5 EC. Vli, Shimoga, No. 4 

6 EC. VII, Shimoga, No, 64, 
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of 0 . 1132 A. 0 So this Anantavirya might have flourished at the 
close of 11th century. 

( iv ) Anantavirya^ the author of Pariksamukhapanjika which 
was composed for one Stotisena Pt. Jugalakishore opines that 
he might have flourished in the 11th ceiitui‘y, so it is likely that 
he is the same an No iii. 

Moreover, the Ohamarajanagar Inscription*^ of 1117 and Humach 
Inscription '^ of 3147 A. G. mention the name of Anantaviryi 
along with Sripala and others. These two along with Nagamangpin 
Insoriptiou^ No. 19 refer to the first Anantavlrya- Then there is 
a dateless epigraph on a Jain image at Kogali { Bellary District) 
which mentions one Anantaviryadeva by whose pupil Obey am a- 
setti the image was made^. 

Like Dr. Pathak, Dr. Vidyabhushan® too has identified Ananta 
virya Nos. i and iv ( above ). The error in this view has been 
already discussed. Dr. Vidyabhushan, however, adopts a different 
line of argument to settle the date of Anantavirya ( No. iv ). It 
is already noted that Pariksamukhapanjika was composed for 
Santisena. Dr. Vidyabhushan supposed Santisena to be identical 
with Santisuri who died in 1039 A G But this supposed identity 
cannot be accepted for various reasons. First, the names Santisen: 
and Santisuri are not identical. Secondly, Santisuri, who died in 
1039 A. C. is a Svetambara saint belonging to Tharapadra-gaccha' 
His name before the initiation was Bhima, his native place vcs 


3- Dr. Vidyabhushan says that this Anantavirya is referred to in tbi 
Sarvadarsanasatngraha of MSdhavacSrya but I have not been able t> 
trace the verses ascribed to Anantavirya there, in the Prameyaratna 
mala ( Seepp. 83-84 of Sarvadarsanasaihgraha BORI edition ). 

2 EC. Chamarajanagar, No. 83. 

I EC. Nagar, No- 37. 

4 EC. IV. 

5 South Indian Jainiaun, part II, pp 56-57. 

6 History of Indian Logic, p. 198. 

7 Bhandaricar, Eeport of Sanskrit Ms«. 1883-84. p, 44. 
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Unnatayu ( modern Una ) near Anahilla Patana\ It is after 
[nitiation that he came to be known as Santisuri. He is the 
iuthor of a long commentary on Uttaradhyayanasutra and of a 
fippanl on Tilakamahjarl of Dhanapala. Jivaviyara and Chaitya- 
rapdana-Mahabhasya too are ascribed to him. Santisena might 
lave been only a novice when the commentary was written for him 
Me Santisuri ( the name given to him at the time of initiation ) 
s a learned monk as seen from his commentary on Uttaradhya- 
ana which is a masterpiece of doctrinal exposition. Thirdly 
Lnantavirya and Santisena lived in the South as shown below 
rhile Santisuri was born and spent his life in Gujarat. Lastly 
here have been many Santisuris’ and there is no reason why 
his very Santisuri should be selected for identity. 

It should be considered now whether the name of Santisena 
iipplies any data to settle Anantavlrya 's ( Ho. IV ) date. There 
re some Jaina epigraphical records where the name Santisena 
Dcurs. But one thing must be borne in mind that the epigra- 
hioal records are not the Census reports nor is it an inviolable 
lie that names of all authors, teachers and pupils should necei- 
irily find place in inscriptions. However, there is an excuse, 
is just probable, in view of the large number of Jaina insorip- 
ons and on the unguaranteed supposition that Santisena might 
ive become a pretty famous monk in later life to attract public 
tention to the extent of his name being recorded in a grant or 
jthat we might be tempted to search his name in Jaina inscrip- 
ms. The name Santisena enumerated along with other teacher • 
Sravana Belgola^ and Ghalya inscription^ has nothing to do 
ith our Santisena as the inscriptions are of very early date. 
len there is the Debkunda inscription ^ of 1088 A. C. which 
mtions one Santisena, the pupil of Durlabhasena. There is a 

1 For full details of this ^antisUri, see Prabbavaka Oarita XVI. eipe- 
cially the historical summary thereof written in Gujarati by Muui 
£alyanavijaya]i published as an introduction to the Gujarati trans- 
lation of PrabhSvaka Carita ( Atmananda Sabha, Bhavanagar 1931 ), 

J See Peterson Report IV, pp. cxviii etc. 

1 EC, II, No. 31. 

i EC. V Channarayapatana, No. 149. 

* EL II, No. xvin, 

10 [ Annals, B, O. R. I. ] 
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temptation to identify this Santisena with the one for whom 
Parlksamukhapanjika was written, Anantavirya is a South- 
Indian author as indicated by the proper names mentioned hy 
him. He wrote the commentary at the request of Hirapa ( possi- 
bly Hirappa adapted to the Sanskrit sound ), who was a son of 
Yaijeya ( a palm-leaf Ms. in Laxmisena Matha Kolhapur, reads 
Vaijayya : Vaineya of the printed edition is a mistake. ) and 
Kanamba. Then Hirappa, Vaijayya and Nanamba ~ these names 
have decidedly a South-Indian phonetic colour, while Debkunda 
is in Northern India, So it is least possible that Anantavirya 
might write a manual for the benefit of Santisena living in 
Northern India. The data of Santisena ’s name are of no help, 
As a probable conjecture we have identified this Anantavirya 
with No, iii above. 

To conclude, Anantavirya, the commentator of Akalanka’s 
two works, is quite different from Anantavirya, the author of 
Parlksamukhapanjika. The first flourished, — say in the first 
quarter of the eighth century, — some time after Akalanka while 
the second Anantavirya is sufficiently later than Prabhacandra 
whose Pram eyakamalamartanda he summarises in his commen- 
tary and probably he flourished at the close of the eleventh 
century. Dr. Vidyabhushan’s identity of Santisuri and Santi- 
?ena is not acceptable. 

I am highly obliged to Pt. Jugalakishore, perhaps the highest 
living authority on Jaina chronological problems, whose notes on 
the present topic published in Anekanta have been utilised by 

me and who, at my request, sent so readily and kindly some 
references. 
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A NOTE ON TRIVIKRAMA’S DATE 
BY 

A. N. Upadhye, m, a. 

The date of Trivikrama, the Prakrit grammarian, has been 
only a matter of conjecture \ The earlier limit of his date is 
quite definite as he himself says that he has reflected in his work 
the Prakrit forms of earlier authors including Hemacandra^ 
Heniacandra ( 1088-1172 A. C. ) finished his Prakrit grammar 
before 1142 A. C., when Kumarapala came to thethrone’^ As to the 
later limit Pischel points out that Kumarsvami, the son of Kolacal 
Mallinatha, quotes Trivikrama both by name and anonymously 
in his commentary on Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha who was a 
contemporary of Prataparudra II ( 1295-1323 A. C. ). Aufrecht 
assumed that Mallinatha lived not earlier than 14th century. 
Hultzsch however refers Mallinatha to the end of the I5th century. 
So Kumarasvami’s reference to Trivikrama shows that Trivi- 
krama lived earlier than 15th century. Dr. Laddu has shown 
that Simharaja who utilizes Trivikrama^s sutras probably lived 
in the beginning of 14th century and ultimately he accepts the 
conjecture of Pischel that Trivikrama belonged to the 13th 
century. Keith takes exception to Simharaja 's reference to the 
fourteenth century as being conjectural and adds further, ‘ it is 
possible that he is really later than Bhatfoji Diksita Dr. Gune 
would like to relegate Trivikrama to the fourteenth century 
at the latest. 

I wish to add here a fresh line of evidence which helps, to 
some extent, to put a later limit to Trivikrama^s date. The evi- 
dence comes from Halebida inscription published in the latest 

1 For previous discussions on his date see, Pischel — Pkr- Gr. §38 , Laddu 

—Annals of B. O. R. I. X, pp. 201-205 ; Gune— BhavisayattakahS in G. 
0. S. p. 67 of the Introduction ; Keith— A History of Skr* Literature 
p- 435. 

2 Introductory verse No. 11. 

3 See Introduction fco JdoharajaparSjaya in G. 0. S- p. XIV et seq* 
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Animal Report of Archaeological Survey of Mysore^ The inscrip 
tion records the death of Sakalacandra in 1236 A. C. He was a 
student of Arhanandi-Traividyadeva and was given diha % 
Bahubali-Siddhantideva who was a junior co-disoiple of Ylranandi- 
Siddhanta-cakravarti. This Viranandi finished his Kauaiese 
commentary on his own Acarasara in 1154 A. o} Considering 
the above relation between Sakalacandra, Babubali and Viranandi 
we can take these two dates 1154-1236 as tentatively oiroumscriV 
ing the life of Sakalacandra. This indicates that Arhanandi-Tr&i* 
vidyadeva who was the ^rutaguru of Sakalacandra flourished some 
where about the middle of the 12th century. Now Trivikraraa 
tells us that Arhanandi-Traividya-Muni was his ^rufa-hharta^ 

( i. e. teacher in Jain Scriptures ). And if Trivikrama’s student 
life is to be put in the middle of the 12th century at the feet of 
Arhanandi-Traividyadeva he must have composed his Prakrit 
grammar, at the latest, early in the beginning of the 13th century. 

A period of fifty years is not in any way small for the Prakrit 
Grammar of Hemaoandra to travel from Pattana to South India, 
considering the literary activities of itinerant Jain ascetics of the 
middle ages. Moreover, the philosophical controversy between 
Devasuri and Kumudacandra^ at the court of Siddharaja, after 
giving all concession to sectarian bias with reference to florid 
colours of situations, characters and events as depicted in the 
play Mudrita-Kumudacandraprakarana^ of Yasascandra, will have 
to be accepted as a historical event. The controversy, at wMch 
even Hemacandra might have been present, took place in 
Pattana in 1124 A. c. and it indicates pretty well the literary 
relations between the South and Gujarat. 

1 Of the year 1929, published in 1931, Inscription No 14, pp. 74-75 etc. 

2 See Karnataka-kavicanta, Vol. I, p. 168. 

3 Introductory verse No. 3. 

4 We are not, at present, with what little material we have, in a position 

to identify this Kumudacandra with any of the two Kumudaoandras 
from South India — One is the teacher of MSghanandi, the author of 
SSstrasSrasamuccaya ; while the other is a pupil of one Maghanandi 
8-3 he tells us in the colophon of his Jinasamhita. On these two 
Eumudacandras see, Karnatakakavicarita Vol. I, pp. 388-90 and 
392-93 , MOM Vol XXI, p. 24 of the Introduction, 
ubhshed m Yasovijaya Jama GranthamSla, Vol. VIIL 



ADIBH^RATA 

BY 


JD. R MANKAD, M. a. 

The Govt. Manuscripts Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona, possesses a Ms. (No. 41 of 1916-18 ) which 
is entered there under the title Natyasarvasvadipika. It has 
61 folios, each folio containing 10 to 11 lines. It is a paper Ms., 
appearing recent. 

I have carefully gone through this Ms., and I have found that 
it does not contain one single work, but fragments of different 
works. I shall show this by analysing the contents of the Ms. 

Folios 1-33 are orderly and coherent as far as the work they 
contain goes. 

Folios 34-47 do not seem to be a continuation of the work con- 
tained in folios 1-33. They ( 34-47 ) describe talas etc., which are 
enumerated in the contents ( prefixed to this Ms. in fol. 1-5 ) 
under the heading saptamadhaye talavidhana. But on further 
investigation of these folios it seems that they do not contain the 
text indexed here ( i. e in folios 1-5 ), for though they show the 
portions noted in the contents, there are remarkable discrepancies 
between the text as preserved in these folios and the contents. 
These folios discuss Mandala, sthana (both these are not found 
in the contents ) talapranas, kalalaksana, margalaksana ( which 
has 16 divisions here while the contents note 16 divisions under 
margapurana bhedah ). Then these folios sub-divide kriya etc. 
in the details of which there are striking differences. 


kriya 

these folios 

8 

contents 

16 

anga 

5 

6 

graha 

4 

6 

jati 

4 

5 

lay a 

3 

4 

yati 

3 

6 

prastara 

4 

4 
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onen,^ 


Than there are named 71 talas tboii. i t. 
t^alos I at the end of which ooonrs “« 

Wm ).el5dIn5mhghugn,„„l,o,y, astatidi * “^tenW. 

vidha^tchan. ( which doee hot Jcn^TtL’ '•'- 

-t -tsri:ir /^r -»* — •». 

Fol. 46-47 contain some fragment 
commencement of the drama, which has 

.»0I. «. begin. cl«dhg.„ ofthe “ ““ 

mm howeeec. ve™. 75^8 85 iSr^o^.f 

foL 51a, where the following note is f™ ^^«gs the Ms. to 

bhmayah samaptah. ^’^^ratiyoktacitra- 

the treatment of whTcris*^ uTiJirtifal^^"*^^^ p 

similar to his. Fol. 58 to 61 give definf+f'^^ ^ 

asamyufca hands, which, too, do lot ^ viniyoga of 

following it in general. Bharata’s, though 

Moreover, fol. 1-33 

Adhrijas.hnttj. «"e oolophohe to ditteienl 

■'» .U thee. ,e„c„. I , ' 

of different wcrkn “*« «o»tal»o fregmenl, 

>-»’?%hert:i‘w“rLr 

remark, etatparyantam adibharaf^- ^ ^ 
nama natyasarvasvadlpikg ■ ? granthasya 

cording to the contents ib,-« ^ so 

divided in several adhyayas ard”""^ five skamdhas, each 
Prakarnas, total number of arih - adfiyaya in several 
Prakaranas being 221. And tb of 

adhysya almost intact and two 6-33 contain the first 

maining portion of the work is second skandha. 

ion in the beginning of the fi t introductory 

fias a remark: vy.karCiw ^ 

P^fatory adhyaya, which a s! ®Pfi>i^amarabhami. This 

also enumerates in verse form the 



Adibharafa 


m 


contents of the work, substantially agreeing with the contents 
noted in folios 1-5, occupies folios 6-11. This first adhyftya 
shows a mixture of prose and Yerses, 

In spite of the clear mention at the end of the contents — asya 
granthasya nama natyasarvasvadipika — I doubt that folios 11-13 
contain the first chapter of Adibharata itself. My reasons 
are stated below. But before I attempt at giving these reasons, I 
shall note the colophons to different adhyayas contained in these 
folios. 

iti srl adibharata^astre samavayaskandbe natyasarvasvadlpi- 
kayam sabhoddharaperanyantastaprakaranam nama dvitlyo’dbyS- 
yah, 

Colophon to the third adhyaya also has the same ... adibharats 
samavayaskandbe natyasarvasvadlpikayam ... 

Fourth adhyaya is missing in these folios, and the fifth has 
the following colophon ^ 

ittham raoito’fcra bharate mabapancamastvandhrayacordhva- 
vihito budhenatha athaya ( ? ) varonvedapadassatlko (?) hi raja 
narayanasiddhasivayoginatbena samamanvayapadena ramyam 
hi{?) iti pancam assargah. 

Sixth adhyaya ends with this colophon ^ 

narayanali sid dhasiva^rlramanandayogirajena 

raoito bharatosastho’dhyayasca svayapadarthapattlkS ( ? ) 
narayanasiddhasivaramanandayogirajaviracite adibharate natya- 
natyanga samagryadihastadidevatam saptaprakarananirupapam 
nama sastho’dhayah. 

Here ends the samavayaskandha and begins the ^ikfift- 
skandha, colophons to the first and the second adhySyas of which 
are, mutatis mutandis the same as seen at the end of the first and 
second adhySyas of the samavayaskandha. 

Apparent oonclnsion, from the above colophons and the 
introductory remark - vyakartumadibharatam sphutamarabhami- 
vould be that the present folios must contain Natyasarvssva- 
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dIpika of Eamananda Yogiraja, which in its turn should be a 
commentary on Adibharata. But the title Natyasarvasvadipika 
suggests the existence of a work named Natyasarvasva on which 
it may have commented. This is supported by the fact that 
these folios have a double copy of folios 12-14, of which one 
continues the present work, while the other one bears a marginal 
caption Natyasarvasvam. I, therefore, take these two, out~of- 
place folios to contain a fragment of Natyasarvasvam, the com- 
mentary on which was probably designated as Natyasarvasva- 
dlpika. 

JSTow the text preserved in folios 1-33 shows peculiar chara- 
cteristics for a commentary h It runs in Anustup metre, varied 
very rarely, by other metres. It does not quote any other author. 
It does not give tika or anvayapada. A commentary is usually 
expected to show all these characteristics. In fact, apart from 
the colophons and the contents which mention NStyasarvasva- 
dlpika, there is no internal indication to show that these folios 
contain Natyasarvasvadipika. On a careful consideration of the 
text, I doubt that these folios contain Adibharata. My reasons 
are : 

( 1 ) Colophon to the sixth adhyaya of the Samavayaskandha, 
clearly takes this work to be Adibharata, though I am not pre- 
pared to stress this point too much, for the obvious reason that 
this and the colophon to the fifth adhyaya are in direct conflict 
with the remaining colophons. 

( 2 ) The portion in these folios exhibit a running style, much 
similar to our printed Bharatanatya^astra, and a confident treat- 
ment of the subjects, which may be seen in an authoritative work. 

( 3 ) Mr. Manamohan Qhose has during the course of an 
article.® drawn our attention to the quotations from Adibharata 
found in Baghavabhatta’s commentary to Sakuntala. He has 
given passages quoted under the name of Adibharata by Baghava- 

1 Following information is found m the Ms. : \ 

sfliFflfnsr: ( fol. 8 , 1 . 1-3 ). 

% See Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1930, p. 
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biiatta under three heads : ( 1 ) those that are found in the 
present Bharatanatyasastra, { 2 ) those that have parallels in it 
and ( 3 ) those that are not seen there. Under ( 2 ) is quoted the 
following passage ? 

jf&rrf^%rTTnT^r" : \ 

^T^ffT (?) fTTirmrTTfn: (?) i 

sr^^tT'TTurmr: i 
Sakuntala, Nir. S. p. 9. 

Following is the parallel passage found in the present NS, 

^Tf^fTlrr^Jn^TclT: I 

<Tg^=?rT®r^5?r^r i 

'^^frr^r^cTT ^i«?T5rr msirm^r: i 
%^5TT>TtT%VTfTfn: gj5yri%?Tft^?HIIT: I 
'g-g'jrf^PTq-UTW i 

q-^r ( sn/lr^r ) i 

NS. KM. SXVII, 47-50. 


Now compare the following almost identical passage found in 
the text contained in these folios ( fol. 13a line 2-6 ) ? 

3^rwR^%^§‘rTtrrfrf i 

«r«T^: ^rq''iri!rr: qrfnwt wrrqrt^; i 
srrefrTsrfsratm^ fqsrqTHa^vm! i 

..a 

3T»RT I 

3TlT^^TnR<^5=H‘l‘3[q^^T5r^'%mr: I 


I have not been able to trace any other quotation given by 
Mr. M. Ghose ; and though the text as preserved here runs only 
npto the middle of the second skandha ( out of the five skandhas ), 
I am not prepared to say that all these references noted by Mr* 

II [ Annali, B. O. B. I. ] 
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M* Ghose under ( 1 ), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ), would be found in the 
remaining portions of the text : for, the references recorded by Mr. 

M. Ghose show fchat the work Adibharata as understood by 
Raghavabhatta treated among other things of avasthas, sarndbis 
etc., while Adibharata as noted in these folios cannot possibly 
treat of any such topic, as, it remarks ( foL 10a, 1. 6-10 ) : 

WTT ‘ 

snrnrirrTf^sgr \ 

sTfridt ;t ^ i 
^r^ ?nf^Rr ^ ^ ft i 

This quotation apparently believes that Natakas and other 
varieties of rupaka have no place in this text, which should have 
treated of nrtta, and nrtya but not natya, ( as understood by Dasa- 
rupakam ). This is completely borne out by the contents noted 
in folios 1-5, where no rupakaprakara or no other matter usually 
found in our natyasastra works, occurs, and which expressly states 
- etatparyantam adibharatasastram. Evidently, this contradic- 
tory nature - that one passage quoted under Adibharata and cot 
found in our printed NS., should be seen here and that other 
passages quoted under Adibharata have no apparent place in this 
work - may stop us from taking this fragment to represent Adi- 
bharata, But I cannot be positive. My whole object is to 
collect data and to leave the question about the identity of the 
work open. 

( 4 ) That these folios do not contain Natyasarvasvadlpika is 
borne out by another line of argument. I have already noted 
that as far as the general style of the work contained herein is 
concerned, it represents a flowing epic style, free from any prose 
or poetic explanatioas. And though it is difficult to determine 
the connection between Adibharata and Natyasarvasvadipika, 
I put the following before the readers folios 12-14 are found 
twice in this Ms., and those that are out of place, show that they 
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treat of talas. Also folios 34-47 contain a treatment of talas as 
noted above ; but both these portions are not the same as detailed 
in the contents. Now both these portions - the additional folios 
12-14 and folios 37-47 ~ begin with the following benedictory 
stanza • 

Visnum lokagurum pranamya sirasa eanmargasarhdar^akara 
klrtipritikaram janasya laghuna kalena kamapradam 
sevyam sadyatibhih dhrtaplutapadam nyasottalokatrayam 
talSnaih kathayami laksanamaham purvoktasastrakramSt 

In spite of this identical benedictory stanza, the matter seen 
at both, these places, though treating of talas, is different, one pro- 
bably representing Natyasarvasva and the other, the dIpika there- 
on. My reason for so saying is that the additional folios 12-14, 
which contain the stanza as well as the talalaksana, bear a 
marginal caption - Natyasarvasvam - , which, therefore, may 
represent that work. Folios 34-47 bear a marginal caption - 
hastadhyaya - which is obviously wrong as they treat of talas 
only. From the style of these folios ( 34-37 ) one can say that 
they may represent the dipika, for there are found prose explana- 
tions, quotations from other works on the same subject etc., which 
are the usual indications of a commentary. 

It is on these grounds that I doubt folios 1-33 to contain a 
portion of Adibharata, or, at least, to show a new light on the 
question of Adibharata. 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. GODE, M. a. 


Til 

A MANUSCRIPT OF SAMGITARAGAKALPADRUMA 
AND ITS PROBABLE DATE 


Aufrecht mentions in the Catalogns Catalogorum only one 
Ms. of a work on music under the title This is 

“ Bd. 980 ”, which is the same as No. 980 of 1887-91 of the Govt 
Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute. The Ms. consists of 31 
folios and is incomplete. Folios 1 to 9 which comprise one 
chapter of the manuscript may possibly have been a later inter- 
polation based on the 3rd chapter of the Samgitaratnakara. This 
chapter commences with the toilowing statement indicating that 
the material has been borrowed from the Samgitaratnakara : — 


On folio 9 we 


get the following colophon of this Chapter • — 




After this some-what eytraneous matter the real beginning of 
the Samgitakalpadruma is indicated by the following lines J — 




1 “ n^BTlTK ” appears to be an honorific title of This is 

borne out by the line « 

There does not seem to be any necessity to suppose that the 
expression “ ’* is to be taken entirely in the 

metaphorical sense, for we have such combinations as 

to justify the conclusion that is an honorific title affixed to th^ 

»ame 
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In the above quotations the scribe appears to have confounded 
the epithet with The correct epithet appears to 

have been as is clear from the following verses which tell 

us that the author’s name was He was the son of 

(or fkRsr) and grandson of epFTTIsrvf . The family name appears 
to hare been — 

Folio 10 — “ i 

?rriT 2f^ ^cTf II 

On folio 18, another chapter appears to commence with the 
same and as on folio 9. Subsequent matter of 

this new chapter appears to have been interspersed with verses 
which already appear in the previous chapter. However, the 
new chapter does not look like being a mere duplicate of the old 
one. Another colophon appears on foL 27 : — 

“ fR ?Jt 

After this colophon begins mgrrWR which is introduced with 

^fT^fwrTT rrT^T>=?rra: . ^ .T and 

ffRRi ^ l The available portion of 

this incomplete FflBrWTq' is covered up by folios 27 to 31. 

The Ms. mentions among other references the following 
authors and works : — 

(1) 3tf3Rq- (fol. 12, 20,28 ); (2) =f,^TOTor ( fol. 28); (3) JTRT- 

wftfT ( fol. 22 ) ; ( 4 ) ( fol. 10, 20 ) ; ( 5 ) Hmq oi ^^ n a r ( fol. 

10 ) ; ( 6 ) ( fol 22 ) ; ( 7 ) ( fol. 10) ; ( 8 ) 

’Tlfmfr ( fol. 22 ) ; ( 9 ) nrf8tq-'5w ( fol. 28 ) ; ( 10 ) ( fol. 28 ) ; 

( 11 ) ( fol. 10, 27 ) ; ft'sqiWTr'ir ( fol. 10, 19 ) ; ( 12 ) f^R^^riT 

( fol. 10 ) ; ( 13 ) ( fol. 28 ) ; ( 14 ) ( fol 10 ) ; 

( 15 ) ^JfRWT’sJT ( fol. 10, 19 ) : ( 16 ) ^fitVcRrvrqxtr ( fol. 10 ) ‘ ; ( 17 ) 

1 Journ, Andhra His- Res. Society — Vol. 111, 2, 3, 4. — 

p. 205 — “ ^ work of the IBtli century by NSrSyana of 

the Gahga family ’* 

p. 205 — '* About A, D, 1750 NarSyaijadeva issued ^jflrRRHOT in fiv^ 
chapters ©to. 
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( foL 10, 22 ) ; ( 18 ) ( fol. 10 ) ( 19 ) 

( fol. 19 ) ; ( 20 ) ( fol. 19, 20 ) ; ( 21 ) 

( fol. 21) ; { 22 ) ^ tfi rcT^R (fol. 22), which may be the work by 
quoted in ^TmPrRTtrtiT of the Narayana of the family; (28) 

( fol. 22 ) mentioned in OTTcTOTr of Baghunatha of Tan- 
lore about 1620 A. D. ( JAHRS. Ill, 2, 3, 4 p. 204 ) ; ( 24 ) 

(fol. 22); (25) ^jftrTTTfT^ ( fol. 22 ) i (26) (fol. 27); 

( 27 ) ( fol. 10 ) ; ( 28 ) wgwa* ( foL 22 ). 

In the above list of references, the references to 
and prove that the present work is a late compilation 

from many works on Sarhglta referred to by the author. The 
chronology of many of these works is uncertain We can, how- 
ever, fix the probable time of this compilation from the mention 
of on fol. 22. The approximate time of the work as 

fixed by Dr. R E. Bhandarkar ^ is the latter half of the 17tli 
century ( A, D. 1650 to 1700 a D. ). As Samgltaparijata has not 
been much made use of in the present compilation it must have 
been a somewhat fresh work at the time. Perhaps it attained 
importance later and was translated into 'Persian in A. D. 1724. 
The reference to the on fol. 10, if it has reference to 

a work of that name by in five chapters issued about 

A, D. 1750 still takes the date of composition of the Bamgtlaragor 
kalpadruma to a period immediately following A. D. 1750. If the 
dates of the and the as fixed above are 

regarded as correct we can assign the of ^ticrrT54a[lr^sqT^“ 

to a period between 1750 A, D, and 1800 A, D. 


1. Vide his article on “ Ancient Hindu Music ”, I A. XLI ( 1912 ), p. 160 — 
Ahcibala.' 8 8 arnglta-parij at a — This work was translated into 

Persian in the year 1137 A. H. or A, D. 1724 this work 

represents a later stage in the development of Music than the last 
treatise, and I have assigned it, therefore, to the latter half of the 
17th ceaturv approxitnately.’* 

%, JAHRS — III, 2, 3, 4 — p. 206. 
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RASAVILASA OF BHUDEVA SUKLA AND ITS 
PROBABLE DATE — ABOUT A. D, 1550 

Dr. S. K. De mentions liasa-vilnsa^ of Bhudeva Sukla among 
minor works on alarhkara literature and remarks that he “ belongs 
to the 16th century. The following evidence not only cor- 
roborates Dr. De*s remarks but enables us to fix the probable 
date of Easa-viidsa. On an examination of the two Mss.^ 
of the work in the Govt. Mss. Library in the B. O. R. Institute, 
I find that Bhudeva Sukla quotes^ from ^rlvatsaldnchana, who is 
evidently the commentator of Mammata. As regards the date of 
§rivatsalanchana Dr. De observes^ that he “ cannot be earlier than 
the 14th century but is earlier than the 17th century, being 
quoted by Kamalakara ( 1612 A, D. ) and Jagannatha These 
remarks, however, are not sufficient to enable us to fix the 
probable date of Easavddea. Mr. P. V. Kane refers® in his 
History of Alamkara Literature, to a Ms. of the Kavya- 
parlksa of Srivatsalanohana which is dated 1550 A. D. This 
date proves that Srivatsalanchana must have written his 
Rdvyapariksa before 1550 A. D. The Kavyaparlksa is an “ inde- 
pendent work by Srivatsalanchana which deals with the general 
characteristics of poetry and follows in the main the teachings of 
Mammata The facts that ( i ) Rasavilasa quotes from Srivatsa- 
lanchana’s work® and that (ii) there is a Ms. of one of Srivatsa's 
works dated 1550 A. D. lead us to infer that Easovtlasa is a 
work written about A. D. 1550. We may, therefore, fix A. D. 1550 
as the probable date of Rasa’-vildsa of Bhudeva Sukla. 

1. Sanskrit Poetics, Yol^ 1, p. 305. 

3. No. 594 of 1887-91 and No. 337 of 1884-86. 

3. Ms. No. 337 of 1884-86, folio 3—'* I 

also ‘‘ ’’ 

4. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p, 178. 

5. Sahityadarpana, 2nd edition, 1923, Introduction, ( Index of Works ), 
p. GLXV — No. 187. 

6. The verse quoted above may be either from Knvyaparlk^a or from his 
commentary on Mammata's Kavyapraka^a, I have not identified it. 



A COMMENTARY ON THE KUMAR A-SAMBHAVA, BY 
HARICARANADASA, CALLED DEVASENA AND ITS 
PROBABLE DATE — BETWEEN 1630 AND 1680 A. D, 

Aufrecht ^ records only one Ms. of a commentary by Hari- 
caranadasa called Devasena, viz. “ Peters 1. 114 This Ms. is 
the same as No- 37 of A. 1882-83 in the Govt. Mss. Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona. The commentary is for cantos I and I[ 
only. In the colophon of Canto I on folio 14, as also in the 
colophon for Canto II on the last folio 24 we are told that the 
commentary was composed by who is also styled 

in the 1st colophon as ‘ ’ - an epithet which is 

only a paraphrase of the author’s name That the'author 

was a devotee of Hari is clear from the following: stanzas at 
the beginning of the Ms. - — 

iTTV 5^x4 srfS I 

n R n ’’ 

Among authors and works referred to in the commentary the 
following are to be noted : — WTT: ( fols. 1, 2, 3 ) ; ffT-' ( Ms- 1, 2, 6, 
11. 12, 16, 18, 21, 24 ) ; ( fol. 1 ) ; ) 

( fol. 2 ) ; Ir^tfcfv ( fol. 4 ) ; ( fols. 5, G, 10 ) ; ( fol. 7 ). 

These references clearly show that it is not a very old com- 
mentary. In particular the following reference to 
enables us to fix us one terminus for the date of the commentary 

TJI ” etc. 

The above comment has reference to the commentary* of 
Bhanu Dlksita alias Ramasrama on the following line of verse 21 
in the Amarakosa v First Kanda ) : — 

“ 4 cxm T'%nTra: i 

1. Catalogus Catalogorurtiy i, 110 b. 

2. A mara/cosa with commentary VSkyasadha or Ramasrami of Bhftuuji 
Dlksita, son of Bhattoji Diksita ( Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1915), 
p. 37. 
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l*]iis idGntificft'feiorL provGs that th© prosGUt conini6iitar3^ was 
composed after the commentary of Bhanu Diksita on the Amara- 
ko^a. Bhanu Diksita or Bamasrama was the son of Bhattoji 
Diksita, whose date is about A. D. 1630,’ Satvaraja, a disciple of 
Kama^rama wrote in 1641 A. D.^ We may, therefore, conclude 
from these facts that Bhanu Diksita flourished between A. D. 1630 
and 1641 and as Haricaranadasa refers to Bhanuji Diksita's com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa in his present commentary Devasen5 
we must suppose that the latter was composed after 164i A, D, 

Another limit to the above date may be furnished by the 
following facts, if the underlying identity of authorship presumed 
by us is correct : Haraprasada Shastri describes a work called 

in his Notices of Sanskrit Mss!^ It is ascribed to one 
and is in Bengali characters. Its subject is mentioned as 
The Ms is dated Saka 1602 ( = A. D. 1680). The 
name appears to have a Bengali tinge about it and if 

be is identical with the who composed the as 

I presume him to be, we may be justified in the inference that 
the commentary Devasena of Haricarariadasa was composed between 
A. D, 1641 and 1680 or towards the middle of the 11th century. 


1. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1915, p. 47. 

2. Ibid, p. 48 — Genealogical table. 

3. Second Series, Vol. I, 1900, p. 90— Ms No. 95. 
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EXACT DATE OF NAUKA OF GANGAEAMA JABt 

( Com. on the Rasatanangini of Bhanudatta ) 

— 1742 A. D. 

Dr. S. K. De states’ that the commentary Nauka by GahgSrama 
JadI on the RasataranginI of Bhanudatta is “ dated in 1732 ad. ” 
In another place® he remarks that Gangarama JadI “belongsto 
the second quarter of the 18th century I am not aware of the 
evidence on which Dr. De bases these statements. Presumably, 
however, it refers to the chronogram given by the author of the 
commentary at the end of the work. In a Ms.*^ of this commentary 
in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute the relevant 
verses containing the chronogram run as under i — 

?fr5Pn%T%^cH\ i 

Row the chronogram ( ) is equal to the figures 

9,9,7 ,1, which when read in the inverse order give us Sarhvatl799 
as the date of compilation of the work. In fact the figures 1799 
are actually to he found in the Ms. as shown in the above verse. 
The date of Xauka as based on the above chronogram is A. D. 
1742 and not 1732 as stated by Dr. De, I am not sure if “ 1732^' 
is a misprint for “ 1742 in Dr. De’s book under reference. In 
the Errata at the end of Dr. De’s book this date is not corrected, 
in case it is a misprint. 


1. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 253. 

2. Ibid, p. 291. 

3. No. 113 of 1919-24. 



REVIEWS 


mystery of the MAHABHARATA, Vol. I, BY N. V. 

THADANI, Published by BHARAT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Karachi 

It is one thing to conceiye an idea, and quite another to work 
it out thoroughly* Even in the ordinary routine of daily life, 
scores of ideas crowd an imaginative head, but almost all — if not 
all— as readily disappear to give place to different new-comers* 
A few, perchance, do cling to their place of birth, with a hope of 
growth and their final appearance, in full concrete form in the 
outer world of existence. Of these lingering few, one or two 
sufficiently force themselves, and compel the person to work. 
But even these, after a little of actual labour, tire the person, and 
he throws away the task half-done, growing despondent of the 
drudgery attaching thereto. So, to work out an idea completely, 
is, in itself, a matter of no small credit to the worker. The 
world may or may not appreciate and accept his work, but 
he is there all the while silently drudging on at his self- 
imposed task. 

Prof. Thadani’s is a labour of this type. One can easily con- 
ceive the illimitable patience that the learned author had to 
practise, in systematically working out his problem and bringing 
it out in the form of a book, the first volume of which, has only 
recently been presented to the public, and the second, as the 
author promises, is to follow shortly. The real explanation of the 
mystery of the Mahabharata, is, we learn from the preface, to 
appear in the forth-coming second volume ; and the Introduction 
only supplies us an outline of what it is to be. The first volume 
of the work, as it were, is meant to prepare us for the reading of 
the second, and explains the thesis of the author, as far as the 
Vedas are concerned — or, more properly, in author^s own words 
in the preface, — “ the first volume ends with the Gods of the 
Vedas ” ; and yet, this alone covers no less than 500 pages ! [ 
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The origin of the work, as stated by the author, in the begin- 
ning of the Introduction, lay in the idea of the MBh. as a great 
picture of a great Philosophy of life,'' occurring to him ‘‘al- 
most like a dream But the dream ^ was not allowed to pass 
unnoticed. He “ pursued it for nearly eight years," and we haYe 
as the result, the work under review. 

So, Prof. Thadani has worked his interpretations, apparently, 
from the Great Epic back to the Vedas, though the actual prel 
sentation of the theme, as we gather from the volume in hand, ig 
to he quite the reverse. Howsoever that be, the new idea has 
been placed before the reader in all the details, and to follow 
them in the proper spirit, he is, to start with, asked by the author 
to forget what we have, so long learnt to think of our sacred 
literature, especially about the MBh., that it is a history — 
itihasa' giving the story of the great fight on the Euruksetra. 
To put it in the author's own words * the Sacred books ... deal 
with the one problem of all problems — the truth of the life con- 
ceived in various ways. ... And all this can be demonstrated by 
means of the ancient method of interpretation, based on the 
analysis of words and names. The author, in the present 
work, has, aocordiiig to this ancient method, dealt with only the 
Yedas and the MBh.’\ but, believing that “ no student of the 
original work of the Hindus can lightly dismiss this interpreta- 
tion, Prof. Thadani has asked others to volunteer their assistance 
in this huge work initiated by him, as, “ the principal Sanskrit 
works will all require a new intepretation ; not only in mass, but 
in data.^^ 

Modern Oriental scholarship of the Europeans, followed by 
Indians, has, for more than the last half century, put all the 
ancient Hindu literature, to a minute scrutiny, and gleaned 
historical facts pertaining to the Indian people. Thus, apart from 
the philosophy contained therein, we have before us a connected 
real story of the Yedic people, how they actually lived and fared, 
where they came from, who the Dasyus were whom they had to 
fight with, and so on. The MBh. being understood to be an 

itihasa — history — first, is naturally read in that light, and we 
weep at the lamentations of the grieved there, jump with the 
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in Bbima, look with awe upon Bhisma and Drona — in short, we 
treat the Panda vas, the Kauravas, nay, even Sri Krsna, as real 
human beings, who like us, had their span’of life in the mortal 
world, shared the joys and sorrows as we do even now, and so 
our hearts respond in sympathy towards whatever they say or 
do, — and now we are asked to turn to the ancient method of 
interpretation and treat the Epic story as an allegory depicting 
the contest between the different systems of thought, such as 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, etc. 

This, of course, with regard to what an ordinary reader would 
say ; but the fact is, there are really very few people, who would 
readily pick up and follow any thing beyond the beaten path. 
And still, Prof. Thadani’s work has an interest and importance 
in the light referred to above. 

It would be interesting to note here, that there have been 
a few scholars ~ although only a few — who have been 
in the field that Prof. Thadani has entered, putting 
forth the hypothesis that the whole, or a part of the Great 
Epic is an allegory, and Prof. Winternitz, in reviewing Mr. 
Dahlmann’s Mahabharata, has conveniently summed up all. 
Eeferring to Mr. Dahlmann’s hypothesis that “ the marriage of 
the five Pandavas with DraupadI, the embodiment of the goddess 
Sri, is nothing but a symbolical representation of the joint posses- 
sion of the common property belonging to the undivided family’*, 
the great MBh. Scholar goes on • “ What Th. Goldstucker objects 
against Lassen’s allegorical explanation of the polyandric 
marriage of DraupadI, holds good against all similar expla- 
nations, such as M. Bergaigne’s mythical, and Mr. Dahl- 
mann’s symbolical explanation.” “ Either polyandry existed 
as an institution when this allegory was made — in that 
case there is no ground for considering a polyandric mar- 
riage as an improbable event in the history of the Pandavas 
themselves — or it as little existed in their time as in the 
later history of India. In that case however^ it would have offended 
the national sentiment^ and no allegory of this kind could have entered 

a poet* s iidnd, or obtained currency “ epic tradition in the 

mouth of the people was too strong to allow this essential and 
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curious feature in the life of its heroes, to be changed, and 
lastly, “ from every point of view the story of Draupadl 
and the five Pandavas has to be regarded as an ancient 
tradition illustrating an actual state of society, and in that sense 
as a “ real piece of history and certainly not ( as Mr. Dahlmann 
thinks ) an invention of some teacher of law, who wantedjo 
fflustrate his legal theories by a fanciful symbolical marriage 
of five men ... Everybody ... will agree ... that the MBh. could 
never have become the national epic of India, if it had been 
merely an illustration of Dharmasastra with all its legal anti- 
quities.^’ 

To return to the volume in hand, a glance at the contents 
would give us a fair idea of what the work aims at 5 but before 
proceeding in that line it would be better to peep into the Intro- 
duction, where the author starts with “ As it is in the cell, so it 
is in the Brahmanda ”, as the sole basis for his interpretation : 

According to this idea, the Sanskrit language itself is conceived 
as a picture of the Brahmanda, reproducing by means of its vowels 
and consonants, general structure, sarhdhi rules and grammatical 
forms, the idea of the nucleus, cytoplasm, centrosomes and chro- 
mosomes of the cell, and the form, action and interaction of its 
constituent parts ; so that each expression, word or letter might 
be the mirror of a great science, a great philosophy, and a 
great religion all united together in one Truth.’' This has been 
explained at great length in the major portion of this volume,—* 
the cell ( ch. III ), the Golden Egg, or the Brahmanda ( ch. IV ), 
physical science as found in our literature, ( ch. Y ), the origin 
and character of Sanskrit ( ch. YI ) ; and it is in ch. VII that we 
come across the method of interpretation, as put forth by the 
author, and with authority too, to back him. 

Without going into details, which form the lot of the student 
and reader, and not of the reviewer, a few interesting interpreta- 
tions may be given i Kala, analysed according to the ecliptic 
method, denotes the cycle of Buddhi or the Sun completed in 
Prakritic Ether ; similarly Gaja denotes the relation of Purusic 
frakritic Ether, 
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Karna, of the Mahabharata which latter, is “ great treatise on 
the subject matter of Breath or Prana ... ” represents all seed, the 
essence of vegetable kingdom or the vegetable kingdom itself; 
while Eunti, analysed into Kum and ti, gives the meaning Earth 
for the former, and iti, meaning, ‘that is to say’ for the latter part 
of the word. So that we have Kunti standing for the Earth, a 
meaning further strengthened by her other name Prtha, identical 
with PrthivI, the Earth, According to the author, the Pandavas 
of whom, Arjuna, like Indra, stands for Heart-energy, likewise, 
represent the animal kingdom ; “ and as our planet consists of all 
the five elements and is characterised by the energy of the Sun 

and the moon, both the kingdoms of life are conceived as born 
of her, ” 

I purposely desist from making any reference to the author's 
different interpretations regarding the characters and their 
activities in the Mahabharata, given with some detail in his 
Introduction, as, according to the promise of the author himself, 
his second volume mainly deals with the Great Epic, and it 
would be but right to look into the real mystery of the JMaha* 
bharata when we have that promised volume in hand. 


S. N. Tadpatrikae 



THE MAHABHAHATA, critically edited by P. p. S. SasI’ri 
VoL I, Parts 1 & 2, published by V. Ramaswami Sastrulij 
& Sons, Madeas 

Among India’s glorious literary heritage the Mahabliarai;a,the 
great Epic of India, as Professor E. W. Hopkins styled it, oocupies 
a foremost place as a finished piece of literary composition, a 
superb didactic work and as the accredited source of ancient 
historical tradition. The materials which it contains being 
invaluable to the students of history and philosophy, not to speak 
of literature, have compelled the International School of Oriental 
Scholars to focus their attention on the get up of a really critical 
edition based on almost all available manuscripts so as to make it 
a complete whole. Such an edition of rare value has been 
undestaken by the well known Oriental Institute of India, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, 

Coming nearer home the Kumbhakonam edition of the 
Mahabharata, which we hear is out of print, supplied the longfelt 
need for a book of that kind in the south of India. There is still 
the need for handy volumes of the Mahabharata which will be 
easily portable and can he handled with ease for ready reference. 
This is now satisfied by the enterprising publishing firm of 
Madras, Messrs- Y. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, 292, Esplanade, 
Madras. It has been decided to publish the full work in a series 
of volumes, of which two parts are already out. They are 
edited by Professor P. P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras. 
There is clear evidence of the great care bestowed by Porf. Sastri 
in editing this work. This seems to be an endeavour to bring out 
a south Indian recension of the Mahabharata and to this extent the 
learned editor has utilised filve important manuscripts. From 
what one can gather from the two parts before us, there is no 
doubt that the work will be accorded a popular welcome and will 
be an invaluable and useful addition to the editions already in the 
market. The value of the work is very much enhanced by a table 
of contents giving a running summary of important incidents 
and an index indispensable to research scholars. 


V. R. R. DIK8HITAR 



^ FBANAYAMA ( Part I ) by Bwami Ktjvalayananda, 
Published by Kaivalyadhama — Lonaola, priced at Rs. 2-8, 
Pp. 156. 

In ancient India our ancestors built up a civilisation peculiar 
to this country. Their main efforts were concentrated on the 
attainment of the highest perfection and “ liberation ’’ of the 
human soul. By itself it was the most laudable aim. The 
individual soul is a part of the universal soul. This realisation 
of unity or oneness of the Jivatman with Paramafcman had to be 
realised. For this purpose they evolved a highly elaborate system 
of Yoga, consisting of physical and psychical processes which 
vrould help the individual to discover his inner essence and thus 
get absorbed in the Supreme. Life was not so complicated then, 
BO the individual could spend the greater part of it in the reali- 
sation of this aim. Detailed treatises were compiled for the 
guidance of the seekers after this Truth. But the political 
upheavals, that history records, put this wonderful education and 
training in the background. During the Muslim rule even the 
study of Sanskrit became a clandestine affair. Most of the 
Sanskrit literature became extinct. In modern times the in- 
dividual has become so much absorbed in political and economic 
struggle that he has almost forgotten that he has a soul. Even 
the body, the vehicle of the soul is neglected. This is due to the 
all-pervading influence of western civilisation. Darwin, the 
greatest scientist of the age, gave us the theory of the evolution 
of the species. Herbert Spencer developed the idea. But no one 
has paid the slightest attention to the evolution of the mind and 
the soul, which are the real powers behind the body. But now a 
reaction is setting in. Indians, specially, are now realising that 
the time has come for them to pay attention to their souls the 
only thing that belongs to them and which no one can take away 
from them. We might reasonably and proudly call it the renais- 
sance of the Indian thought — Ramakrishna and Yivekananda 
set in ball rolling. Kow the task has been seriously taken up by 
Mr. GrunG) better known as Swami Kuvalayananda. 

13 [ Annals. B. O. I h 
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For reviving what is best in the Indian civilisation be is tbe 
most suited person, with his high education, love of truth, honesty 
of purpose, respect for learning, devotion to humanity and au 
utter disregard of materiaiisin. The only reward that he possibly 
expects for his efforts and labour is the satisfaction that he has 
been of some service to bis fellow human beings. He is trying to 
spread this or.'’ 'dge among as many people as he possibly can. 
With this end in view he has started a quarterly Journal under 
the name of Yoga^Mlmamsa, in which are embodied the results of 
his research work in this subject. 1 lie book under review is one 
of the popular series intended for laymen, who want to start 
physical exercises which would have the way for spiritual 
advancement. It might come to that or might not. By Itself the 
course of physical culture given herein is a great boon to 
humanity. 

The most prevalent human ailraentf?, which are the curses 
of the modern civilisation are ( 1 ) tuberculosis, ( 2 ) digestive 
disorders and ( 3 ) nervous troubles. Other diseases take their 
source from them. 

Tuberculosis is the result of living in crowded towns. In 
modern times an open air life has become almost imposssible. 
Even outdoor exercise has become a luxury. The lungs do 
not get enough of Oxygen and hence are weakened. This leads 
to the deadly disease, from which the mortality is very high in 
India and in the west. The respiratory organs require a great 
deal of Oxygen taken from fresh air to ward off these dangers 
to health. Pranayama supplies the requisite amount of Oxygen 
to the lungs, which keeps them in perfect condition. Proper 
respiration can be admirably secured by the exercises that go 
under the names of U]jayi — Kapalbhati and Bhastriks, so well 
described in this book. 

Tbe disorders of the digestive organs are caused by sedentary 
work, lack of proper exercise and unwholesome food. This leads 
to the commonest trouble of constipation. In its turn it gives 
birth to various grave ailments. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that more than half of the troubles that human body suffers from, 
arise from the disorder of the stomach. Certain exercises des' 
cribed herebin, specially Kapalbhati and Bhastrika, give the 
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much needed exercise to the abdominal muscles. The Colon gets 
the necessary pressure to evacuate itself. The bowels are thus 
made to move freely. This tends to keep the digestive system in 
perfect condition. 

Owing to the worry and strain of modern life, nervous 
troubles are very common. Every day we read of innumerable 
medicines and drugs advertised in the European papers for 
curing the jaded nerves. The author rightly claims that the 
PrSnayama exercises would ward off nervous disorders. The 
blood is first enriched in Oxygen and then freely circulated 
throughout the human body. The glands get their necessary 
food and the nerves are toned up by this blood supply and some 
exercise. 

Apart from its value as physical culture, Pranayama is the 
basis of all spiritual development. By cleansing the ISTadls it 
paves the way for “ meditation The author has done well in 
not dwelling at length on this aspect of Pranayama. It must be 
followed under the personal supervision of an expert or else it is 
likely to have disastrous effects on human body end brain. 
Secondly, it is such a vast subject that brevity in its descrip- 
tion is apt to be dangerous. We hope that some day the author 
will give us a full and detailed description of that course. 

Prevention is always better than cure. So everyone who 
wants to be out of the clutches of these deadly disorders and 
diseases, is well advised to take up these exercises of Pranayama 
which take only about twenty minutes a day. The author has 
done his duty by placing at service of the humanity a detailed 
escription of this course. 

The real value of this book lies in the fact that the author, 
a Sanskrit scholar of repute, has made a thorough study of the 
ancient and original literature on the subject. These ideas were 
then put to scientific tests in his laboratory and then interpreted 
in his usual simple but convincing style. Thus he has taken the 
help of science to give us, what for centuries had been considered 
a closed book of mystery. This book is bound to be received well 
by the public. We very anxiously look forward to the issue 
of more hand-books of this kind. 


M. S. Che 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE UDAYASUNDARI-KATHA 

BY 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh, Purataitm-vkaksana ; Calcutta 

Udayasundarl-katha is a Campu-kaoya^ L e. a work composed 
in prose interspersed with verses. It was written by a poet named 
Soddhala in the 11th century A. D. He was born in Lata-desa 
( South Gujarat ) and was the court'poet of the three successive 
royal brothers of Konkana, named Cchittara^a, Nagarjuna and 
Mummuniraja, whose capital was at Sthanaka, the modern 
Thana, The ascertained date of Cchittaraja is 1026 A. D., and 
that of Mummuniraja is 1060 A. D.^ For sometime he graced the 
court of Vatsaraja of Lata also He has given an account of his 
family in the first Ucohvasaka or chapter of his book, which con- 
tains some very interesting historical information. As far as we 
know, this information has not hitherto been utilized by any 
scholar. 

Soddhala writes that in the past there was a king named 
Siladitya, whose capital was at ValabhL His only younger 
brother was named Kaiaditya.^ In the family of this Kala- 
ditya was born Candapati, whose son was Sollapeya. Sollapeya s 

1 Bom, Q-azetr, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 542ff. 

2 Pp. 3-4. 
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son was Sura, from whom, by his wife Pampavatl was born 
our poet Soddhaia.’ Siladitya had a long struggle with DharniR. 
pala of the Mandhatr-vamsa, king of hicrthern India ( Uttara- 
paths). Through the tact and prowess of Kaladitya, Dharma- 
pala was besieged in a fort and had to submit to the authority 
of Siladitya but was restored to bis kingdom.^^ Siladitya, 
now well established in his vast kingdom, thought of appointing 
an able administrator for his extensive territory. One night 
before going to ^ sleep he was thinking as to whom to appoint 
to this responsible post. But as he could not come to a decision, 
he resigned himself to the providence of that deity through 
whose grace he acquired his dominion, and fell asleep. In the 
third part of the night his Raja-laksm! (royal prosperity) appeared 
before him and he was roused from his sleep. She told him that 
she had come to advise him about the question of the appointment 
of his chief minister, over which he was troubling himself. She 
gave him a seal of gold and directed him to entrust Kaladitya 
with this seal and also with the general superintendence ( sarvMhi- 
karasvamin ) of his kingdom She also told him that this Kaladitya 
was an attendant {gaij>a) of Siva who wen^ by the name of 
Kayastha. He was so named because he was in such close proxi- 
mity that he was considered to be in the body of the god. ( sa ch= 
astamurtera—hhagavato jalamaylm murtim ~ adhistbtasy—asanm-sa- 
Mcaratvena kaye sthitatvat kayastha iti ). This attendant of Siva 
named Kayastha, under the orders of this god incarnated himself 
as Kaladitya, his brother, to protect his Eaja-Iaksmt. This 
Kayastha-Kaladitya, the ornament of the Ksotriyas ( ksatriya' 
vihhusana) was then entrusted with the protection of the 
kingdom.^ 

Kaladitya’s descendants then multiplied and were divided into 
many branches. They spread themselves to metropolitan towns 
for the triumph of the Ksatriyas and as supporters of the creeper 
of royal prosperity. They came to be known as Valabha 
Kayasthas as they hailed from Valabhl.'^ 

1 Pp. 11-12. 

3 Pp.4-7. 

» Pp.9-11. 

i P.ll. 
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Soddhala's father died while he was a child. He was brought 
up hy his maternal uncle Gangadhara, who was a friend of Yogi- 
raja) the king of Lata. Soddhala I imself was a class-mate of 
prince Sirhharaja, son of king Kirtiraja, king of Lata. Their 
preceptor was one Oandra. Kirtiraja was the father of king 
Vatsaraja who was the patron of Soddhala. Soddhala s forefathers 
for generations held the post of Dhruva Prabhus ( dhruva- 
vrtteh prabhuh ) of the districts of Sikkaraharlya seventy-two, 
Yahirihara seven hundred, A.nnapalllya seven hundred and 
of other districts, of the Lata country.”* Dhruva denotes 
“a fixed or permanent hereditary officer in charge of records 
and accounts of a village, ” the Talati and Kulkarni of 
modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruvas was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in vogue in Catch where the village 
accountants are called Dhru and Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among the Hagar Brahmanas and Modh and other 
Vanias in Cutcb, Gujarat and Kathiavara.® 

Now, who could these Dharmapala and Siladitya be ? Both 
are historical names and there is no difficulty in identifying them. 
There are more than one Dharmapala, but this Dharmapala king 
of Utiarapatha, could be no other than the king of the same name 
of the Paia dynasty of Bengal. That Dharmapala was the emperor 
of the Utiarapatha finds support from his own charter i. e, the 
Khalimpur copper-plate grant.^ From lines 27 and 28 of this 
plate we find that many kings of the Jambu-dvipa (India ) 
assembled at Pataliputra to do homage to him. These expressions 
are also found in the charters of his successors. 

Soddhala described Dharmapala to be of the ‘ Mandhatr vamsa. ' 
There has been much speculation about the caste of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal. But here is a positive and disinterested piece 
of evidence, which sets all doubts at rest. Besides, this evidence 
is contemporary, for in Soddhala’s time, in the eleventh century, 

1 Pp. 151-3. 

2 Bom» Gazetr. Vol. I, Pt, I, pp. 81~8!t. 

3 Ep, Ind, Yol. IV, p. 243. 
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the Pala dynasty was still reigning. All other accounts except 
that of Haribhadra about the caste of the Palas are later than 
Soddhala^s. This is not all. The fact finds corroboration from tie 
same Khalimpur charter. In verse 11 it has been described that 
Mahendra having suddenly found the advancing army of 
Mandhata in close quarters and being unable to form an opinion 
of their number, owing to the volume of dust raised by them, 
which whitened the ten quarters, became alarmed and dis- 
tracted. Mr. A K. Maitra in the Gaudalekhamala has right- 
ly held that here Mahendra refers to Indray udha, king of 
Kanaiij and has an allusion to his defeat at the hands 
of Dharmapala He did not, however, explain why Dharma- 
pala’s army had been compared to the army of Mandhata. 
Mandhata is said to be a friend of Indra, but no explanation has 
been given by anybody why he has been introduced in this verse 
as an adversary. There must be some justification for the poet 
for going against the mythological tradition. The reason for 
this extraordinary action on the part of the poet, seems to us to be 
to indicate that Dharmapala was a descendant of Mandhata. 
This allusion to Mandhata was quite intelligible in Dharmapala’s 
time though it now requires elucidation. From this we are not, 
however, to conclude that the Palas were really the descendants 
of Mandhata. But this much we can say with certainty that 
they passed for as such, otherwise Soddbala, a poet of a distant 
province like Gujarat of the eleventh century, had no reason or 
interest to describe Dharmapala as of the Mandhatr-vaihia, 

How Siladitya mentioned by Soddbala can be no other than a 
Siladitya of the Yalabhi dynasty, for his capital was at ValabhL 
This Siladit^ a was a contemporary of Dharmapala, who flourished 
in the eighth century. How of the seven Siladityas of the Valabhl 
dynasty, the last three reigned in the eighth century. Of these Sila- 
ditya VII might be the person who came into conflict with Dharma- 
pala. The ascertained dates of the last three Siladityas are * — Si- 
laditya V. - 722 A. D. ; Siladitya VI. - 760 A. D. and Siladitya VIL 
- 766 A. nd We have no information of Dharmapala’s having 
met with any reverse at the hands of any king of the Valabhl 


1 Ep, Ind. Vol. V, Pp. 69-70, 
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dynasty. But we have evidence to show from the Khalimpur 
charter that he granted villages for the maintenance of the 
Brahmanas of the Lata country. Besides from verse 5 of the 
Monghyr grant of his son Devapala,"* it appears that he ( Dharma- 
pala) carried his conquering expedition as far as Kedara4lrfcha 
in the north, Ganga-sagara in the south and to Gokarna-tirtha, 
probably in the west. There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
naraed Gokarna even now, resorted to by large number of 
pilgrims, in Konkana in the Bombay Presidency. 

Soddhala calls himself a Kayastha and at the same time claims 
to be a Ksatriya. There can be no doubt as to his claim to the 
Ksatriyahood, as his book containing the assertion was read 
before two well-known Rajput princes, viz. the Calukya Yatsa- 
ra 3 a of Lata and the Silara Mummuniraja of Konkana. If his 
mythical story of the origin of the word Kayastha and of 
the Kayastha caste, is given credence to, we should admit that 
the Kayastha caste originated in the eighth century with 
Kaladitya. And this Kaladitya was a scion of the Yalabhl 
dynasty which was admittedly of the Ksatriya caste. But this is 
more than what we are prepared to believe. As far as we have 
been able to trace, the word Kayastha as the name of a post can 
be found in epigraphy in the fifth century, in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate grants.^ It is distinctly stated in the Brahma- 
purana that Kayastha was an officer, as in ‘ Malla dutas^ca 
kayastha ye c~anye karmakannah^ ( Chap. XL I Y, Y. 37 The 
word also occurs in Mrcchakaiikam^ Yajhavalkya-samhita, Yisnu- 
samhita &o., in the same sense. That in the Mrcchahatikam 
Kayastha Dhanadatta was a Brahmana is apparent from the 
following address of Carudatta to SresthI and Kayastha 

‘ Bhoh^ adhikrtehhyah svasti haniho niyuktdh, api kusala^h hhavatam ' 

( Act IX ). 

Here by the word ‘ niyukiah ’ ( appointed ) the SresthI and the 
Kayastha were meant. Now according to Manu, chap. II, verse 
127 ‘ kusalam ^ ( happiness ) should he asked of Brahmanas only. 


1 Ind. Ant.Yol. XXL Pp. 354-257. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XY, P. 130. 
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It may be argued, how can a Sresthl (merchant) be aBrabmaDa’ 
There appears to be no bar. Carudatta, although a Brabmana 
was a Sarthavaha { merchant ) for three generations and lived in 
sresthhcatvara. 

The earliest mention of Kayastha as a caste-name that we 
have hitherto been able to find, is in the Sanjan copper-plate 
grant of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I, dated 871 A. D."* 
It was written by Dharmadhikarana-senabhogika Gunadhavala 
of the Valabba-Kayastha-vamsa, i. e. the very Kayastha family 
to which our poet belonged. It does not appear from the state- 
ment of Soddhala that there were any other sections of Kayasthas 
than his own in existence in his time in his part of the country. 
But the distinctive adjective Valabha, signifying the locality of 
its origin, clearly shows that there were Kayasthas other than 
the Valabha, even in the ninth century. Although the word 
Kayastha originally meant the name of a post, people following 
the occupation for generations came to be known as a distinct 
caste. This will be clear, if we look to the caste-names of India, 
which are mostly occupational names. It is not unliirely that 
Kayastha as a caste commenced formation from the 8th 
century. It is difficult to say when the mythical stories about 
the origin of the different sections of the Kayasthas came into 
existence. The story of the origin of the Valabha-Kayasthas is 
not of later date than the eleventh century. The Citragupta- 
origin of the Kayasthas is, perhaps, still later. The earliest men- 
tion of Citragupta as one of the ten names of Yama is found in 
the Baudhayana Dharma-sutra. He has not become a writer of 
Yama even then. The earliest epigraphic mention of Citragupta 
having any connection with the Kayasthas is found in a charter 
of Govindacandradeva of Kanauj, dated 1115 A. This plate was 
written by a Vastavya-Kayastha Thakkura named Jalhana, who 
has been described as ‘ Karanik^odgato vidyants— Citragiipt-cpamo 
gumih i. e. born of a Karanika, family, resembling Citragupta in 
qualities ( as a writer \ This was only a prelude. From this 
resemblance i n occupation, the idea of descent from him was 

1 Ep, Ind, Vol. SVIII, Pp 235ff. 

% Vol. VIII, Pp.i52n&; 153. 
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conceived. Poet Sriharsa of Naisadhtya-carita was a contempo- 
rftryofking Jayaoandra, grandson of king Govindacandradeva, 
king of Kanauj, mentioned above. He described Citragupta as 
' Kayastba ’ and makes him present at the Svayamvara-sdbha of 
Damayantl, along with A.gnij Indra, Yama <&c. Jayaoandra 
flourished towards the latter part of the 12th century. It may, 
therefore, be surmised that the legend of the Citragupta descent 
of some sections of the Kayasthas dates from the 12th century. 
It is very curious that although there are ample references to 
Kayasthas in epigraphy, there is no mention of their Citragupta- 
descent, not even in their own family prasashs, 

W^e have seen that the Valahha Kayasthas are mentioned in 
epigraphy and in Sanskrit literature, but they are not heard of 
now-a-days. Where are they gone ? Are they all extinct? It is 
hard to believe that such an influential section of the Kayasthas 
died out altogether. Let us see if any clue can be found of their 
present whereabouts. There is a sect of Brahtnanas called Balam 
Brahmanas, who resided in Vala or ValabhI. They were the 
family priests of the Kayasthas residing there. These Brahmanas 
quarrelled with the Kayasthas, their Ya^amanas and left the 
place for Dhundhuka.’ Now this sect name of the Brahmanas 
no doubt, was derived from Yala or Vaia-grama. We may, 
therefore, expect that the Kayasthas of Vala came similarly to be 
called Balain. In fact we find mention of a Valamya Kayastha 
donor in a pillar inscription of Bhinmai, dated 12G6 A, D.® We 
have seen that the forefathers of Soddhala held for generations 
the post of Dhruva-Frab/iU ( dhmva-vrtfeh prabhuh ). We have 
already shown that the Dhruvas were village accountants 
and their posts were hereditary. The Dhruva-Prabhus were 
district accountants, having under them vihage accountants. 
By holding the post for generations, they perhaps came to be 
known as Dhruva-Prabhus, We find in the Bhinmai inscriptions 
that in some cases the v/riters of them were Dhruvas, which is 
the legitimate duCy of the Kayasthas. So these Dhruvas were 
most probably of the Kayastha caste. There is a section of 


1 Gazetr. Kafchiawar Population, p. 673. 

% Bom. Gazetr. Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 474, 
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writers in the Bombay Presidency, who are called Dhruva- 
Prabhus. They say that they are descended from Dhrnva, the 
son of king Uttanapada. We believe they are the Valabha 
Kayasthas, and have completely forgotten their old tradition. 
As they are called Dhruva-Prabhu, they are connecting them- 
selves with Dhruva, the epic hero. 

These Dhruva-Prabhus claim to be of the same stock as fclie 
Pattana-Prabhns, another writer caste of the Bombay Presidency. 
This is admitted by the Pattana-Prabhus also. Their epithet of 
Pattana is derived from their residence in Pattana or Patan, 
They are also called Patare or Patharlya. In the Sahyadn-khanda 
of the Skanda-Putana their descent has been traced from a king 
named A^vapati of the solar race of Ksatriyas. Under a curse 
from Bhrgii psi his descendants have been degraded from the 
kingly office to that of a writer. ( Ch. 27 and 28 ). Details of 
these Prabhus will be found in the Bom, Oaztr. Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, 
pp. 185-2b5. 

A stone inscription of the time of king Hammir of Rantham- 
bhar, ( 1288 A. D. ), found in the Kotah State in Rajputana, con- 
tains an eulogistic description of the minister of Fammira. The 
family belonged to the Katariya Kayastha varhsa, who went there 
from Mathurapura. This Katariya, apparently, is a scriptic 
mistake for Patharlya, We have not heard of any section of 
Kayasthas going by the name of Katariya, 

SvamI Vidyananda in his Comprehensive History of the 
Kayasthas has identified the Valabha Kayasthas with the Valmika 
Kayasthas, but he has not given his reasons for thinking so. The 
Valmika Kayasthas trace their descent from Citragupta, v/hereas 
the Valabha Kayasthas, we have seen, are descended from Kala- 
ditya. Besides it is doubtful whether Valmika can be derived 
from Valabha. Not only this, he has in his concluding sentence 
asserted that ‘ the kings of Valabhi were Kayasthas of a Sree 
Citragupta descent’ Because a scion of the family and his des- 
cendants by pursuing the Kayastha profession became Kayasthas, 
therefore, the whole dynasty was Kayastha, A fine argument 
indeed 1 
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Pandit Gangasamkara Pancoli, a Nagar Brahmana, on the 
other hand thinks that the Valabhi kings were Sipain Nagars^, 
, 0. the ISTagar Brahmanas, who took to fighting to defend their 
country*^ He also says that a section of the Nagar Brahmaiias 
was called Citragupta. Another section again was called Bhatta? 
It is very strange that Bhatia Nagar is a well known division of 
the Kayasthas. 


1 Nd'ja? otpatii , p. 62n. 

2 Ibid, pp 61-62. 

3 Ib.d.r 
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KULARNAVA TANTRA — ITS EXTENT AND CONTENTS 

BY 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, m. a. 

According to the cclophons of the published editions of the 
Kularnava Tanira the entire work consists of 125000 verses and 
the published portion ( which covers only about 2000 verses ) is 
stated to form only the fifth part of the whole thing. This is 
styled Urddhvamnaya Tantra, The entire work of which the 
extent is referred to here is not known to have been found any- 
where. Some manuscripts containing only a number of verses 
more than the published 2000 are however sometimes reported 
to exist. But we know of verses and topics stated to have 
been taken from the Kularnava which are not met with here. 
It is necessary, therefore, to take stock of all materials attrh 
buted to the Kularnava though some of the attributions may 
evidently be later and open to doubt. 

The Kularnava, as it has been published by Arthur Avalon 
and others, consists of seventeen chapters or vUasas, The Bahglya 
Sabitya Parisat of Calcutta, however, has two manuscripts 
which contain an eighteenth chapter as well.^ 

Topics not included in the published version of the Kularnava 
are found in several manuscripts"^ to have been ascribed to it. 
Of these mention may be made of Kdlikasahasrandman ( one 
thousand names of the Goddess Kali), Gartopaiipaficdfiga (five 
essentials of the worship of Gane^a ), JDurgd^dakarddi-^sahasra- 
riamastctra { one thousand names of Durga the initial letter of 
each of which is d ), JDevusvarupQStuH (the hymn of the exact 
nature of the Goddess ), ^dktahrama ( the order of worship of the 
Saktas ), ^yamdkavaca ( the talisman of Syama or Kali ) etc. etc. 

Some of the verses attributed to the Kularnava in works like 
the Kaulavali of Jnanananda Paramahamsa and Tantrasara of 

1. 0. Chakravarti— Manuscripts in the Bahglya Sahitya Pari^af 
( Snhitya Parisat Patrika — Vol. ZXKVIII, p. 243 ). 

3. Cf. Catalogus C at alogorum of AuUeoht widev Kularnava Tantra, 
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Krsnananda Agamavagl^a could not be traced either in the pub- 
lished editions of the work or in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat 
Manuscript of it, which we are going to describe below. Of these 
verses reference may be made to the long extract in the Kaulazall 
(IX. 31ff ) which appears to have been ascribed to the Kularnava 
as also the verses in the Tantrasara pertaining to the determina- 
tion of the Pak&a for initiation and the denunciation of the un- 
initiated. 

A purely Vaisnava work — the Isnnammhita'^ dealing with 
the greatness of the well-known Vaisnava reformer Caitanya — 
is also represented as forming part of the Kularnava. 

It cannot be stated if all these detached materials formed part 
of the Kularnava Tantra, for such attributions are not infrequent- 
ly imaginary and unreliable and they are occasionally different 
in different manuscripts.^ But the fact that the Kularnava con- 
sisted of more materials than what are found in the published 
version may be correct in view of the definite statement that it 
is only the fifth part of the whole work. Thus these detached 
materials — or at least some of them — might not unlikely have 
formed part of the big work or belonged to different versions 
of the work if not to entirely separate works bearing same or 
similar names. That the existence of more than one version of 
the work or the denomination of different works by its name, was 
recognised seems to be evident from the introductory portion of 
the Kauldvali. This refers to the Kularnava twice ( not unlikely 
on account of the existence of two different versions'^ of the work ) 
in the course of enumerating the works on which it is bassd. 

1. A manuscript of this work is in the collection of the Vaiigiya Sahitya 
Parisat. One manuscript of the work has been described by Rajendra- 
lala Mitra in his Notices af Sanskrit Manuscripts I 824 

2. C Chakravarti — op cit. — p. 246f. 

3. Similar is the case not only with several other Tantra works but also 
with more than on© Smrti and Purapa works ss well. Sometimes the 
same name is found to have been used in connection with similar or 
different works with qualifications like laghu ( small ) and brhat 
( big ). Thus to mention only a few, we have Haritasmrti and Laghu- 
Haritasmrti, Manu and Brhan-Manu, Markandeya Purana and Brhan- 
Markandeya Purana, NUatantra and Brhan-ml at antra, Ninana, 
Brhan nirvana and Mahanirvana Tantra. In this connection see, 
Schrader — PaUcaratra and Ahirbudhnya Samhitn — p 13. 
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Besides there are several nian-ascripts of a work called gajhha- 
kulainava in the Madras Oriental Library. The name of the book 
as given in the Df^scyipltve Catalogue of Sanskrit Mmuscrlpts i-i fie 
Oriental Libranj, Madyas^ is gaibha-kulUrnava ; but a colophon of the 
twenty-fourth Patala ( as quoted in the catalogue ) gives the name 
as garhhaAaulagama. 

Several manuscripts of an entirely different work bearing the 
same name, garhha-kaiddgama, are also in the said Library. Two 
works of the name of Kalt-kidd? nava and Laksmi-kularnava have 
been leferred to by Raghunafcha in the bibliographical list given 
by him in the beginning of his extensive compilation — Agama- 
iathavilcu'a ® 

We have actually a complete work which styles itself as the 
Kalarnava but has very little agreement with the published edi- 
1 . 011 ;= of tlie work. It is a unique thing in respect of contents which 
agree iiiore with those of the Y^nt 1 antra than with what we have 
in the published Kularnava. A manuscript of the work is in the 
Library of the Sanskrit rahitya Parisat of Calcutta.^ The work in 
the manuscript is complete in twelve chapters, while the published 
eJitions have, as has already been pointed out, seventeen chapters. 
But owing to its smaller extent it cannot he stated to have 
preserved a shorter version, as there exists marked difference 
between it and the published text. The latter work calls itself 
Maha ahci-^ija ( the great secret ) and ^'arvagamoflamotlayra (the 
b^st of the best of agamas ) while the work in manuscript styles 
itself KiilUcLira-rahasya ( secret of kula rites ). 

The subjects treated of in the work are as follows • — ’ 

Chapter I The excellence of Kula practices. 

O' auler II — The utility of the five objects of worship — e. g. 

wine, meat, hsh, meal ( viudrd ) and sexual union. 


1. Vol XII, :Tos 5599— 3C05. 

2. I? L. Mitra — Notices of tSanskrit Manusc'i ipfs — ■ Vol IX. 

8 A short description of the Ms by ths present writer has appeared in 
the Sanskrit organ of the PariSat — Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat ( Vol. 
XTV, p. 269 ff). 
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Chapter III — The details of the Kula form of worship and the 
sanctification of the materials for the worship. 
For further details of the subject reference has 
been made to the A.nandapatala ( foL 15b ). 

Chapter IV — Worship of cakra or mystic circle. 

Chapter V — Description of different cakras which are enume- 
rated to be five in number e. g., Dajacakra, Deva- 
cakra, Kulacakra, Rasacakra and Sricakra. 

Chapter VI — Importance of the worship of the female organ of 
generation which is stated to be the abode of 
various deities. It is definitely asserted that the 
male organ is the symbol of the Supreme God — 
Siva — and the female organ that of Mahamaya — 
the Supreme Goddess.’ 

Chapter VII — Statement of the mantra for the worship ( man- 
troddhara ). 

Chapter VIII ~ Worship of Yonipitha, 

Chapter IX — Secret worship. Every act in sexual enjoyment 
is here conceived of as a material for worship. 
Kissing is the sandal-paste, beating the breast 
the flower and so on.^ 

Chapter X — Utility of worship on particular days. The 
tenth chapter of the published Kularnava is also 
devoted to the same topic. But except for a few 
preliminary verses there is scarcely any agree- 
ment between the tenth chapters of the two works. 
The tenth chapter in our manuscript after re- 

1 . * 

^ ^rr??q-f%q^TRofi {\ ( fol. 26b ) 

^ ^3T(q m ( fob 35b) 
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ferring to the importance of worship on parti- 
cularly auspicious days goes on to describe the 
origin of wine. It is stated that the goddess 
Sura ( wine ) appeared at the time of the churning 
of the ocean in the guise of a beautiful maiden, 
When she was eagerly sought after by gods like 
Visnu she assumed a liquid form, portions of 
which were taken by the gods each of whom was 
thus satisfied 

Chapter XI — Preparation of wine and description of the five 
objects of worship ( wine etc, ). 

Chapter XII — Hymn and talisman of the female organ of 
generation ( and ). 

Some verses especially dealing with kula rites are found to 
be common to more than one Tantra. Some of the verses of the 
Parisat Manuscript under description also belong to this class 
Of these : — 

!%%• ^ ( foL 16a ) 

is a well known couplet. 

^ ^ T%rm: u ( foL 39a ) 

\\ ( fd. 40a ) 

These two extracts are also found in Kali- Tantra} as IV. 5-6 
and IV. 18-19. 

Now a word about the position to be assigned to the work in 
the domain of Kaula literature. Among the followers of the Kula 
form of worship two graduated types are recognised — e. g. the 
Purvakaulas and the Uttarakaulas. According to Laksmldhara, 
who commented on the Saundaryalaharl of Saihkaraoarya, the 
Pfirvakaulas took recourse to a symbolical form of worship 


J. Sanskrit SShitya Parisat edition, 
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whereas the Utfcarakaulas offered their worship 
organ of a maiden.^ 


to the actual 


From a comparison of the nature of contents of the published 
edit on and the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat copy of the work it 
would appear that the published edition belongs to the Purva- 
kaulas. Like the followers of the Purvakaula system it gives 
a symbolic interpretation* of the five fattvas or objects of worshin 
SO essential to the Kaulas. ^ 


The Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat copy of the work, however 
seems to be a work belonging to the Uttarakaulas who are re- 
presented as being engaged in the crudest form of Sex-worship. 


r%§rTf ^0m: \ 

rT^Jfr*- Laksmidhara’s Commentary on &aun~ 

daryalahari ( Mysore Gov^ernment Oriental Library Series ) — p. 130, 
under verse 41. 

V. 107—112, 



SOME NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY Off THE 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


BY 

Charu Chandra Dasa Gupta, m. a. 

A storm of debate and discussion has centred round the 
problem of the chronology of the Sena kings of Bengal since the 
beginning of the early part of the nineteenth century. Writing 
about the date of Laksmanasena's accession, Smith observes, 
Ballal Sena was succeeded in A. D. 1119 by his son Laksmana- 
sena.’* ( EHI. P. 419 ). He based his observation on the assump- 
tion that the first year of the Laksmana-saihvat or La-Sam ^as 
the first year oflLaksmapasena’s reign, and jvhich Dr. Kielhorn 
calculated’ to be October 7, A. D. 1119. ( lA. Vol. XIK, p. Iff). 

The late Df. Eielhorn based his arguments on a statement in 
Abul FazTs Akbarnama which runs thus • — “ In the country cf 
Banga ( Bengal) dates are calculated from the beginning of the 
reign of Laksmana Sena, and that from that period till now there 
have been 465 years/ ^ It is further stated therein that at the 
time to which the writer refers, there had elapsed 1506 years of 
the Salibahana or Saka era and 1641 years of the era of Vikrama- 
ditya. ( Ibid ). A calculation of this date enabled Dr. Eielhorn 
to ascertain a date which he took at 1119 A. D. ( Ibid ). But there 
are dilB&culties in the ascertainment of the Laksmana Semvat. 
The copper-plate grant of Siva Singha which bears the date 
‘La-Sam 293 Srayana vadi 7 Gurau, Saka 1521, Semvat 1455' 
leads us to conclude that the Laksmana-saihvat began in A. 0. 
1107, and not in 1119 A. D. as Dr. Eielhorn seems to have esta- 
blished. The question is thus not yet settled and the validity of 
Eielhorn’s conclusion has also been questioned on astronomical 
grounds ( JA8B. 1926. p. 365-89 ). Moreover, it is very striking 
that the Sena kings of Bengal never use the era which they are 
said to have established. The Barrackpur copper-plate of Vijaya- 
sena is dated in 62nd regnal year, the Naihati copper-plate of 
Vallalasena in Hth regnal year, the Anulia, the Govindapur, the 
Tarpanadighi copper plates and the Dacca Image inscription of 
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Laksmanasena are dated in 3rd, 2nd, 2nd and 3rd regnal years 
respectively, the Edilpur copper-plate of Eessvasena in 3rd regnal 
year, the Madanpada and the Caicutfea Sahitya Parisat copper- 
plates of Vi^varupasena in 14th regnal year. ( Inscriptions of 
Bengal, By N. G. Mujumdar, VoL III, pp. 57-149 ). This is a 
very remarkable fact which conclusively proves that the Senas 
never used the Laksmana saihvat. Even the records of Kesava- 
sena and Visvarupasena, the two sons of Laksmanasena, form no 
exception to this rule. But it is all the more strange io see that 
the era was used in Behar and there eame to be associated with 
a line of Sena kings who are described as lords of Pithi. The 
Janibigha Inscription of king Jayasena of Pithi is dated in the 
year 83 of the Laksmana Era and the two Bodh Gaya epigraphs 
of Buddhasena, the father of Jayasena bears the dates 51 and 
74 of the Laksamanasena Era. Thus the Laksmanasena Era 
which was never used by the Sena kings of Bengal was frequent- 
ly used by the lords of Pithi. It is therefore natural to conclude 
that the Senas of Bengal had scarcely to do anything with the 
Laksmana sarhvat. ( Sir A.sutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Orienta- 
lia, pt. 2, p. 5 ). 


The problem, therefore, stands where it had originally been. 
Let us therefore try to see if anything can be made out from a 
study of the inscriptions, the Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara. 
Writing in JRAS, January 1930, Mr. P. C. Barat, B. A. has re- 
adjusted the chronology of the following Sena rulers basing his 
arguments mainly on the evidence furnished by the Danasagara 
and the Adbhutasagara ^ — 


Name 

Vijayasena 
Ballalasena 
Laksmanasena 


Bate of birth 

A. D. 1069 
A. D. 1094 
A. D. 1119 


Date af accession Date of retirement 
or death 


A. D. 1095 
A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 


A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 
A. D. 1182 

JBAS. January 1930 


) 


The Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara are two Sanskrit 
works attributed to Ballalasena. We know of 4 mss. of the 
Danasagara viz. those belonging to the India Office Library, the 
3 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. [ 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Eaja Vinaya Krsna Deb Bahadur and 
Pracya-vidyamaharnava Nagendra Nath Vasu. In the mss. in 
possession of the India Office Library and Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Yasu we have the following verse : — 

‘ Nikhila-bhupa-cakra-tilaka-SrImad-Ballalasena-devena i 

Purne Sasi-nava-dasamita-sakavarse Danasagaro racitah n ’ 

The former ms. gives the date in the numerical figures also 
and the latter contains two more verses by way of elucidating 
the date. The passage may lead us fco assume that Ballalasena 
was alive in S. 1091 = 1169 A. D. This assumption is confirmed 
by certain passages of the Adbhutasagara which contain dates to 
show that he was alive in S. 1090 = 1168 A. D. This book was 
examined by many scholars including the late Sir E. G. Bhandar- 
kar and the late Mm. H. P. Sastri. In 1905 Mm. Muralidhar Jha 
collected 7 mss. from different places and edited the book. The book 
contains ‘ Atha Mithila-mahl-mahendra-nihsankara-sankara 
Srlmad Yallalasenadeva-sampgidito’yam Adbhutasagarah I ’ at the 
beginning and * iti Sri Maharajadhiraja-nih^ankara-sahkara- 
Srlmad Yallalasenadeva’-viracito’dbhutasagare ^ at the end of 
every chapter. In the extracts of Sir E. G Bhandarkar there is 
the following verse * — 

‘ Sake kha-nava-khendva^bde arebhe = dbhutasagarali i 

Gaudendra-kunjavalanstam bhavahur=mahlpatih M ^ 

( Collected Works II. 346 ) 

This passage is found in all the mss. of the Adbhutasagara. 
This fact most probably shows that this work is genuine. Now 
we have more passages in this work which shows that S. 1090 is 
the date when the Adbhutasagara was begun. They are * — 

1. In the chapter on Eahor=adbhutavartah, 

* Kha“nava~daso~1090-na sakabda dvigunah karya=rava- 

rudggole ’ 

2. In the chapter on Vrhaspatya=dbhutavartah, 

Atha = dbhutasagara = rambha-^akabdat sastya = bda-yuga- 

gananam,’ 

* Eha-nava-da6o-1090-na takabdat’ 
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3. In the chapter on Ravya=di-varsa=dbhutavartah, 

‘ Atas = tan = inatenaikad-grantha=rambha“^akabda~varsa 
=dhipa-gananaih ’ 

* Kha-nava-dasa-1090-sesa-^ake \ . 

4, In the chapter on Samvafcsara=dbhutavartah 
‘ Kha“nava-viya=dindu-1090-hina \ . 

All these passages go to show that Ballalasena was most pro* 
bably alive in S. 1090=1168 A. D. 

But when did Ballalasena die ? The Adbhutasagara helps us 
little to ascertain this point ; but there is the passage 

“ Granthe’sminnasamapta eva tanaye sanira]ya-laksmlriimuda 
Diksaparvani daksine niiakrter=nispattiina=sthapayat i 
Nana-dana-tilam = vusamvalanabham suryatmajasarhgamam 
Gangayam viracayya nirjarapuram bharyanuyato gatah l| 
Srimad Laksmanasena-bhupatih ratistaghyo yadudyo gato i 
Nispanno’dbhutasagarah krtirasau Vallalabhumibhujali ll 

We may on the strength of this passage accept the year S. 1090 
as the date of his abdication. The Naihati copper-plate grant of 
Valialasena which is the only record uptill now found is dated in 
the nth regnal year in the 16th day of Yaisakha. Mr. Barat 
writes down “ Only one copper-plate grant of Ballalasena Deva 
has been known till now, and it is dated in the eleventh year of 
his reign. Taking 1090 as the date when Ballalasena handed 
over the reins of kingship to his son, his accession to the throne 
falls in S. 1080 = A. B, 1158. ( JRAS. Jan. 1930 ). But there is 

one internal evidence in the Naihati copper-plate of Ballalasena 
which has not been noticed by Barat or any other scholar but 
which makes our position regarding the date of Ballalasena more 
certain than ever. It is well-known that this grant was made by 
Ballalasena on behalf of his mother VilasadevI on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse. The passage in question, runs thus i 

“ Sri Yardhamana-bhuktya=ntahpatInyuttaro=Radha- 
mandale Svalpa-daksina“vlthyam ... Yallahittha-gramo ... 
Scarya-srluvasu-devasarmmane 'asmanmatri Sri Yilasadevl- 
bhih sura-sariti suryo=parage datta-hema-sva-mahadajia- 
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sya daksinatveno = tsrstah ... fiamra-sasanikrtya pradatto’as 

mabhili Sam 11 Vai^akha-dine ,16 Sri ni makasam 

karana ni ” — ( Inscriptions of Bengal, VoL III, p. 74 ). 

i. e. The village of Vallahittha ... situated within fche Svalpa- 
Daksina-vlthi belonging to the TJttara-Kadha-mandala of the 
noted Vardhamana-bhukti ••• is given by me, by a copper-plate, ... 
as a fee to the preceptor, the illustrious Ovasudevasarmman... for 
the performance of the Great-Gift in which a golden horse is 
given away, by our mother the illustrious VilasadevI on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. ... The year 11, the 16th day of 
Vaisakha. Endorsed by the illustrious ( king ). Endorsed by* 
the Mahasan( dhi-vigrahika ), the Karana. 

Thus it is quite clear that a grant was made hy Vallalasena 
in the year 11 i. e., 11th regnal year and 16th day of Vaisakha on 
account of a solar eclipse. The Adbhutasagara has given S. 1091 
= 1169 A. D. as the date of Laksmanasena^s accession. Now 
when did the solar eclipse fcake place in the month of Vaisakha 
immediately before 1169 A. B. ? According to Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai one solar eclipse took place in 1167 A.D. 

( S. 1089 ) on Saturday 21st April, obviously referring to the 
month of Vaisakha. ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). There was no 
solar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha for 19 years before that 
date. ( Ibid,p. 86 ). Thus 1167 A. D. or S. 1089 must be the 11th 
regnal year of Ballalasena. Thus the date of his accession must 
be referred to 1157 A. D. or S. 1079, a date which has a remarkable 
support in the passage of the Adbhutasagara quoted above, viz., 
* Bhuja-vasu-dasa-mite Sake Ballalasena-rajyadau ’ i. e.,‘inl082 
S. ( 1160 A. D. ) at the beginning of Ballalasena 's reign ^ Ballala- 
sena^s reign may, therefore, be said to extend from S. 1079 = 1157 
A. D. - S. 1091 = 1169 A. D. 

Vallalasena’s date being fixed, it is easy to find out the date of 
his father ’Vijayasena. We know as yet two inscriptions of 
Vijayasena viz., the Deopara Inscription and the Barrackpur 
copper-plate dated in 62nd regnal year 7th Vaisakha. There is an 
important passage in the latter inscription that throws a great 
deal of light on the point. The passage, in question, runs thus ? — 
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Sri Paundravardhana-bhuktya=ntatpatI-KliadI-visaye 

Grhasasamblioga -bhattabada-grame Samatatlya-naleiia 

pataka-catustaya Srl-Udayakaradevasarminai]e 

ssomagralie asman - maba- mabadevl- Srimad- Vilasa- de- 
vya datta-kanaka-tula-purusa-makadane boma-karmma- 

daksina tamrasasanikrtya pradatta’smabhili Sam 

62 Vaisakha-dina 7 Sri ni ( ma )ba ni.” 

( Inscriptions of Bengal, VoL III, pp. 63-64). 

i. e., 4 patakas of land by the ITala of Samatata in the village of 
Gkasasambhogabhattabada belonging to the Ehadi-yisaya of the 
noted Paundravarddhana-bhukti is given by me, by means of a 
copper-plate, to the illustrious Udayakaradevasarmman as fee for 
conducting Homa in the Great Gift of my Great Great Queen, the 
illustrious VilasadevI, in which the Golden Tulapurusa was 
given away on the occasion of Lunar Eclipse. The year 62, the 
7th day of Vaisakha. ( Endorsed by) the illustrious (king). 

( Endorsed by ) the ( Mahasamdhivigrahika or Mahamatra ). 

Thus it is deducible from the passage quoted above that a 
grant was made by Vijayasena on behalf of his chief queen 
VilasadevI on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. In 1157 A. D. 
itself there was a lunar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha i. e., 
on Thursday 11th April ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). If 1157 A.D. 
is accepted as the date of Vallalasena^s accession, then Vijayasena 
must have vacated the throne by that date- Taking the 62nd 
regnal year as the last year of Vijayasena^s reign, we can easily 

have 1095 A. D, as the first year of his reign. He, therefore, may 
be said to have ruled from o. 1095 A. D. to 1157 A. D. 

In conclusion I desire to thank Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar for 
suggesting this problem to me and taking a great deal of interest 
m preparation of this note. 
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BY 

Adrish Chandra Banicrji, m. a. 

The earliest mention of the Malavas whose history it is our 
intention to discuss here is in the writings of Alexander’s histo- 
rians where they are mentioned as the Mallois. In the first 
stage of Indological research scholars had failed to identify 
them with any Indian tribe. It was in 1872 that the late Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar was able to identify the two tribes Malloi and 
Oxydrakoi with the Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture! 

Neither the Malavas nor the Ksudrakas have been mentioned 
by Panini. Nevertheless, there is a Sutra in Panini ( V. 3. 114) 
which speaks of certain tribes living by the profession of arms 
( ayudhajwi samgha ) and included among the Yahikas. The 
Ka^ika says that- amongst these Samghas were Che Malavas and 
Ksudrakas. According to Sylvain Levi the Yahikas were in the 
Punjab,® for which he relies on the Mahabkaraia, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, on the other hand, is inclined to extend the boundaries 
of the Yahika country, and would make it co-extensive with the 
modern Punjab and Sindh minus the hill districts.^ Though the 
Malavas are tacitly understood in Panini^s Astddhyayt, there 
can be no doubt that they are actually mentioned as such by 
Patahjali ( lY. 1. 68 ). 

It was first pointed out, in my opinion, by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar that there are three stages in their history. The first 
was in the Punjab, the second was in the Nagar-chal area of the 
Jaipur State, and finally in the north-west part of Central India.'^ 
Let us now take the first stage of their history. In the time [of 
Alexander they were settled in the Punjab. The Sanskrit name 
Ksudraka-Malava has been transliterated in Greek in various 


1 Indian Antiquary^ Vol. I, p. 23, 

2 IHd, 1906,:p, 18. 

3 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity^ Pt. I, p. 38, 

4 Bhg^ndarkar — Carmichael Lectures 1921, pp. 12-13, 
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ways. Thus Arrian calls them Mallai and Oxydrakai ; Curtins, 
Sudraoae and Mall ai ; Diodorus, Syrakusoi and Malli ; Strabo, 
Hydrakai and Malli ; and the Roman writer Pliny, Sydracae and 
Main. As to the exact tribal territory opinion differs. The late 
V. A. Smith was of opinion that the Malloi occupied the country 
below the confluence of the Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) and Akesines 
( Chenab ), that is, the country comprising the Jhang district and 
the whole or greater portion of modern Montogomery district.^ 
But McCrindle thinks that the territory of the Malavas was of 
great exten,t comprehending a part of the modern doab formed by 
the Akesines and the Hydraotes and extending according to 
Arrian to the confluence of the Akesines and the Indus. That is 
the modern Multan district with portions of Montogomery dis- 
trict.^ It was during his retreat from the banks of the Hyphasis 
( Ravi ) that Alexander came into conflict with the Mallois. They 
were on the Hydaspes ( Jhelum after its unity with Chenab ). 
The scattered passages in the Greek works are our only source of 
information regarding the life, political and social, of these tribes 
at this time. The two tribes Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit 
literature, and Malloi and Oxydrakoi of Greek writers seem to 
have formed a league at this time. Put whether they were able 
to oppose Alexander unitedly, it is very difficult to determine, 
Curtius informs us that their combined army was led by a brave 
Ksudraka warrior. But Diodorus informs us that the Syrakusoi 
and Malloi could not agree as to the choice of the leader and 
ceased in consequence to keep the field together.^ Arrian, too, 
definitely tells us that Malloi had certainly agreed to combine 
with the Oxydrakoi and give battle to the common enemy, but 
Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and rapid 
march whereby these tribes were prevented from giving each 
other mutual help.^ We are further told that most of their cities 
were on the Chenab but their capital which was the last to be 
captured by Alexander wns on the Bavi. Diodorus and Curtius 


1 J, R. A, S, 1903, p. 631. 

2 McCrindle — Invasion of India, App. Note, PP. 351, 

3 Ihid, p. 236, fn. 1. 
i Ibtd, p. 160. 
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wrongly assign this city to Oxydrakoi, but Arrian makes it quite 
clear that the city belonged to the Malloi. General Cunningham 
identifies the city with Multan, but St. Martin takes Harappa to 
be the ‘ Mallian capital 

While sailing along the Hydaspes Alexander received the 
news that the Mallois and Oxydrokois “had conveyed their 
children and wives for safety into their strongest cities, and they 
meant to give him hostile reception." He, therefore, accelerated 
his voyage and reached the confluence of Akesines and Hydaspes, 
and then by forced marches through waterless tract brought his 
troops to the territory of the Mallois. As the Mallois never 
imagined that Alexander would attack them so soon by crossicg 
so difficult a tract of country, they were taken by surprise being 
engaged in their fields. In a skirmish some were killed and the 
rest took shelter in a nearby stronghold. But the defeat suffered 
by the tribe was neither final nor decisive. The surprised tribe in 
sullen anger took shelter in fortified cities determined to resist 
till the end. As he had no infantry with him, Alexander besieged 
the city with the help of the Cavalry. This city has been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Kot-Kamalia, a small but ancient town on 
a mound on the northern bank of the RaviJ When the infantry 
arrived, Alexander sent Predikkas to attack another Malloi city, 
while he himself led assault on the besieged city. The place was 
soon captured, the majority of the defenders being put to the 
sword. In the meantime, Predikkas, who was sent to attack 
another city, found it deserted and easily captured it. The 
Malavas had decided to oppose the Greeks at a more strongly 
fortified place, identified by Cunningham with Tulumba, but that 
city was also easily captured by a detachment under Predikkas.® 
Alexander then attacked a city of a tribe called the Brachmans, 
and then giving one day’s rest to his worn out troops renewed his 
attack on the Malavas. But this time he found most of their 
cities deserted, the men having preferred to make the desert and 
the jungle as their home, but not to submit to an alien yoke. 

1 Cunningham — Ancient Geography of India, Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar 

Sastri, Pp. 238-241. 

2 Jfeid. Pp. 259-60, 
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Alexandar tlien sent Peithon and Demetrius against the largest 
city of the Mallois ; to which, he was informed, many men from 
other cities had fled for safety. Por reasons unknown to us this 
city too was abandoned and the Mallois are said to have crossed 
the Bavi and arrayed themselves against the Greeks on its other 
bank. Alexander decided to reach the place with cavalry by 
forced marches, asking the infantry to follow. On seeing him 
crossing the river, the Mallois, at first attempted to retreat in 
good order but on noticing the small number of enemy, wheeled 
round to give battle. After some time perceiving that their heavy 
armed troops were in danger of being surrounded by the mobile 
Greek cavalry, they retired to a nearby city which was their 
capital where they made a last desperate effort to resist the 
foreign invader. On being forced off the city walls they took 
shelter in the citadel, but they could not hold it long, the bravery 
and leadership of Alexander overawed their every effort, and the 
citadel was captured, though he (Alexander) was seriously 
wounded in leading the attack. All the inhabitants including 
the men, women, and children were put to the sword. According 
to MoCrindle, Diodorus and Curtius wrongly assign the city to 
the Oxydrakoi.^ As a matter of fact if Arrian and Plutarch are to 
be believed the city belonged to Malloi and not to Oxydrakoi. 

One who has gone through the works of Greek writers gene* 
rally carries the impression that Alexander's conquest of the 
Malavas and other small states of the Punjab was an easy affair. 
But quite contrary was the case. The resistance offered by this 
small tribe to the conqueror of nearly half of the ancient world, 
is truly amazing. This much must be conceded that the Mac- 
donian soldiers, trained as they were under two foremost generals 
of ancient Greece, were no proper match for one or two small 
tribal states which played no important part in the political arena 
of India at any time. 

The unguarded statements of the Greek writers confirm the 
above supposition. Curtius’ statement as to the strength of the 
combined army of the Mallois and the Oxydrakois, has to be 
accepted with a grain of salt, because according to Arrian there 

1 McCrindle ^^Invasdon of India by Alexander. App. Note, .Q. P. 351* 
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was no combination at all. The opposition of the small Punjab 
states seems to have disheartened the GreGk''soldiers very much. 
Because we are told by one authority that “ When the Macedo- 
nioas found that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the 
most warlike nations of India were yet to take part, they began 
to chide the king in language of sedition The fear of the 
Macedonians was well justified. After the palpable resistance 
given by Darius III and meek submission of Ambhi, the Greeks 
thought that their conquest of India would be easy. After the 
battle of Hydaspes that dream of theirs was shaken. Henceforth 
every inch of the ground had to be fought for, every fortified 
place taken. It was this guerrila warfare that had demoralised 
the Greek soldiers. Ho more they had to meet shaky armies of 
degenerated empire, ready to leave the field of battle at the 
first clash of arms. But they had now to meet men of different 
calibre, armed men who whould stick to their post till hewn to 
death. Thus when they were first surprised while they were 
engaged in fields, the Malavas did not tamely submit, but todfc 
shelter in a nearby stronghold. Then from city to city the carnage 
of war continued. On the fortified heights of Tulumba, and at 
Kot-Kamalia, they resisted the invader. They went so far as 
even to make the desert and jungle their homes rather than be 
slaves to the foreign conqueror, and it was when Alexander had 
exposed himself to gravest danger that the last Mallei city fell. 
The Greek writers in order to magnify Alexander convey the 
impression that Malava tribe was practically annihilated, but 
that was far from the case. Both the Malavas and Xsudrakas 
are mentioned in Patanjali as we have seen above. Arrian too 
definitely tells us that the leading men from the Mallois and 
Oxydrakois came to conclude a treaty with Alexander, and a 
treaty was concluded. If there was practical annihilation, why 
then was there a treaty ? Did Alexander conclude treaties with 
the people of Messaga, Aornos, Darius III, and others ? A treaty 
is possible with a partially defeated people ; it does not imply 
annihilation. What were the exact terms of the treaty we do 
not know, but these were probably some of the terms, namely, 
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ontribution of chariots and horses or cavalry, and an annual 
tribute.** 

When they were attacked by Alexander, the Malavas seem to 
have been in a fairly high state of civilization. They were 
mainly an agricultural community. Thus when Alexander 
made a surprise attack on them, they were engaged in their fields. 
They impressed the Greeks with their appearance, being men of 
tall stature and dignified bearing. “ Their robes were of linen 
wrought with purple and gold.^’ They also seem to have deve- 
loped a currency of their own. Prof* D. R. Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to a statement of Quintus Curtius referred to by 
General Cunningham : that near the junction of the five rivers 
Alexander received from the Malli and Sudracae a present of 100 
talents of white iron iferricandidi). This white iron can be 
either nickel or tin. But tin was soft metal, therefore unsuitable 
for coinage ; besides it was well known to the Greeks who would 
not have, therefore, called it white iron. Nickel, on the other 
hand, thinks Cunningham, is hard and magnetic, as well as 
white, and as it was not known to the Greeks they could call it 
white iron. Thus in his ( Cunningham^s ) opinion Nickel was 
used for purpose of currency by the Indian tribes, Malavas and 
Ksudrakas, in the time of Alexander.” ® 

With this ends the first stage of their history. We have no 
further information about their continuing to remain in this 
reign. Neither Kautilya nor Megasthenes mentions them. They 
seem to have migrated southwards and settled somewhere in 
Rajputana. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, in his 
Hindi History of Rajputana^ has devoted but one page to an 
account of them which, unfortunately is very scrappy and un- 
critical.^ We will, therefore, try to reconstruct their history so 
far as it relates to their settlement in Rajputana. Just sixty- 
one years ago Carllyle found no less than 600 coins belonging to 
the Malavas at Nagar, also called Karkkotaka-Nagar, lying in 


1 Ibid, Pp. 154 and 249. 
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the territory of Raja of Uniar a a feudatory of Jaipur.^ Carllyle 
traced the names of forty kings, but Smith found only twenty, 
A. large portion of this hoard appears to have been lost. These 
Malava coins are remarkable for their small size, and one of them 
which is Ro. 106 in Smith’s Catalogue is regarded by him as the 
smallest in the world.® He reiharks : “ It is difficult to under- 
stand how such a coinage could have been used, as it was used 
for centuries.^* The size of the coins, however, can suggest only 
one thing — the low economic condition of the tribe. 

In 1923 Mr. R. O. Douglas wrote a paper called ‘‘ On some 
Malava Coins which was published in J. P. A. S. B., Vol. XIX, 

( hr. S. ) P. 42 ff. That paper is important in some respect. His 
reading Malaya instead of Malava on some coins is noteworthy, 
but even he has not been able to throw light on the name of 
supposed kings of the tribe, which, as noted above, are about 
forty according to Carllyle, and twenty according to Smith. 
But are they really names of any kings at all ? Some of them 
are Magaja, Magojaya, Majupa, Mayojapa, Mapaya, and so 
forth. It will be seen that most of them begin with “ilfa” 
and consist of permutations and combinations of five letters 
^< 2 , ga, ja, sa, ya. The probability is that these letters 
constitute not names so much, as abbreviations. In fact it was 
suggested to me long ago by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, that the 
three letters Magaja which occur for instance, on coins 82-84 
of Smith’s Catalogue and which had been taken to be the name of 
a king looked like an abbreviation of the legend : Malava- 
gartasya jayah which occurs for Instance on coins Nos. 58-61. 
As stated above it is worthy of note that the Malava coins are 
very small in size. To engrave the whole legend, therefore, on 
any one of its surfaces must have caused considerable difficulty. 
This seems to be the reason why the legend was abbreviated into 
these three letters. Similarly it is a habit with the coin manu- 
facturers not to engrave each letter fully and entirely. Thus 
what looks like the letter pa in Mapaya may be /«,• and 
Mapaya might thus stand for Malaya equal to Malava. 

1 Cunningham — A. S. B, vol. VI, 1871-3. pp. 72ff. 
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Mr, Douglas has already shown that the tribal name is 
sometimes written Malaya instead of Malava. Simi- 
larly Mapaja may be explained as equivalent to M^a- 
jayah equal to Maiava jayah. Again Magajasa may be 
equivalent to Malava-ganasya yasaK It is thus not at all im- 
probable to take these letters as the abbreviated forms of the 
legend. Otherwise we are compelled to weave the most fantastic 
names out of them. 

I have already stated that the MSlavas were in south-western 
part of the Punjab before they migrated to the Nagar-Chal province 
of Jaipur State. If any proof is needed, it is furnished by the 
fact that the legend on some of the coins has to be read from 
right to left as in KharosthI which is almost an unprecedented 
thing in Brahmi ; this is certainly due to their northern origin, 
where Kharosthi was the prevalent script since the Achaemenid 
conquest of North-west India. Kharosthi died a natural death 
in the 4th century A. D. It is thus evident that the Malavas 
must have been settled in Jaipur area much earlier than this 
period. This is in keeping with the fact that the legend on the 
earliest coins as noted by Mr. Douglas are in Prakrit and not in 
Sanskrit The Malava occupation of this region is further con- 
firmed by the Nasik Cave Inscription of Usavadata, a Saka, son- 
in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana.’ It is inexplicable how Rai 
Bahadur G. H. Ojha has lost sight of such an important fact in 
bis History of Eajpuiana, The Nasik Inscription informs us that 
Usavadata had gone at the command of his lord, who can be no 
other than Nahapana, to relieve the Chief of Uttamabhadras whc 
bad been besieged by the Malay as, who fled away at the mere 
sound of his approach, and were made the prisoners of the 
Uttamabhadras. Usavadata is represented as afterwards having 
gone to Puskaras seven miles west of A-jmere. It is thus clear 
that the Malay as were then settled in South-eastern part of 
Jaipur State. That the Malayas were the same as Malavas can 
uot be doubted after the reading vouched for by Mr. Douglas on 
the coins examined by him. Thus we see that both on the first 
and second occasions the real cause of their migration was defeat 
at the hands of superior powers. 


I Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 44. 
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It has been noted above that on most of their coins the term 
Qam is associated with Malava. It further deserves to be 
noticed that the inscriptions also speak of the Malava gar^a. 
The question that arises now is J what does Gana signify? 
Rai Bahadur Ojha blindly following in the foot-steps of Monier- 
Williams and Fleet has taken the word to mean * jati \ In his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary Monier- Williams translated the 
word by ‘ tribe This meaning was adopted by Fleet in his trans- 
lation of the phrase Moiava-ganaethiti occurring in the two 
Mandasor Inscriptions.^ Following them the Rai Bahadur has 
translated the English word by the Hindi term jati, which 
means not only a tribe, but also a caste. It was Mr. K. R 
Jayaswal who first pointed out that gana signified a republic, = 
and Prof. Bhandarkar afterwards pointed out that it denoted 
a tribal oligarchy, — a federation of clans. ^ The latter view 
is now generally accepted, but it was Mr. Jayaswal who 
placed the scholars on the right track, and Dr, Thomas challenged 
the late Dr. Fleet fifteen years ago in regard to the correctness 
of his rendering of the word gana by tribe.** Rai Bahadur 
Ojha’s book was published but six years ago, and it is, indeed, a 
a matter of regret that he has failed to take note of the exact 
significance of the term gava. It will be thus seen that the 
Malavas were a gana — a tribal oligachy,- at any rate from circa. 
150 B. 0. to circa. 550 A. D, 

It is well known that the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta speaks of the Malavas. In fact, they head 
the list of the tribes which were tributaries of the Gupta 
Emperor. The question arises *• where are the Malavas to be 
located in the Gupta period ? It does not seem very difficult to 
find an answer. The scholars are fully aware that the years of the 
Vikrama Era were designated Krta in the Gupta epoch and earlier, 


1 CoT'pus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol III, pp. 

2 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 29. 

3 Bhandarkar — Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 165, and Some Aspects 

of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 110. 

4 /. 12. A. 1914, pp. 413 and 1010 ; 1916 p- 162, 
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j^ndthatthe Malavas were somehow associated with them. The 
typical verse is found in the Mandasor Inscription of Narvarmaa 
whion runs thus : ^ri(r) ‘^mM^ava'“gai0mnate praiaste Jcrta-^ 

samjflite The second expression Krta-saikjfUte which 

qualifies the phrase expressing the date shows that “ Krta was 
the original name of the Vikrama Era. But what does the first 
expression, Malava-gariamnatey signify? It must mean “tradi- 
tionally handed down by the Malava Gana’*, and indicates that 
the Malavas had their own peculiar system of computing the 
Krta years. This point has already been dwelt upon by Prof. D. 
B. Bhandarkar and it is not, therefore, necessary to deal with it 
further."* Suffice it to say that the Malavas were connected with 
the Krta Bra so far as their system of reckoning went. Wherever 
the Krta years are specified in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, the name of the Malavas occurs in most cases. We have, 
therefore, to see where these inscriptions have been found which 
associate the Malavas with the Krta years. They are Mandasor 
in the Gwalior State, Kansuvarh in the Kotah State, Nagarl in 
Udaipur State, and so forth. These inscriptions are found 
within an area marked by longitude N. 23-26 and latitude E. 
74-77. It will be thus seen that the Malavas in the Gupta period 
were no longer confined to the Nagar-chai province of the Jaipur 
State, but had moved southwards and settled in a province com- 
prising south-eastern part of Bajputana and north-west part of 
Central India. Shortly after Gupta period the Malavas seem to 
have migrated still further southwards. In the Gurvavalt- Sutra 
of Dharmasagaragani, Sri Devendrasuri is represented to have 
gpne from UjjayinI in Malavaka to Gurjaratra ( Gujarat )} It 
seems that Malavaka touched Gujarat. Curiously enough this 
agrees with what the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chawang has stated,* 
He makes Po-lu-ka-che-po ( Bharoach ) and Mo-la-po ( Malava ) 
as two conterminous states about the middle of the 7th century 
A. D. He also tells us that Malava was situated on the south- 
eastern side of the Mo-ho ( v. L Mo-hi^MCthi ) river. This is also 

1 Sir R, Gr. Rhandarkar Commen^ioration Volume, pp. 187-94. 

2 Weber — Die 8k. und Pr, Handschriften der Berliner Bibhothek II, 

990. 

I Watters — Yuan Chawangty ol, II. p. 241. 
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confirmed by the copper-plate grants of the Yalabhi king Dbruva- 
sena II, dated G. E. 320-21.1 The first inscription records tliat 
the king made a grant on the eastern boundary of avagramaka 
in the hhukti of Malavaka, whereas the second refers to his grant 
of land on the southern boundary of Candraputraka in the hhuliii 
of Malavaka. It is known that both these charters were found in 
the Eutlam State, and as a matter of fact Navagramaka mentioned 
in the copper-plate grant has been identified with ISTogawa in the 
same state. What is further noteworthy is that the Rutlam 
State is situated on the south-eastern side of the Mahl river 
at its source. This concurrent testimony points to the conclu- 
sion that in the post-Gupta period the Malavas had occu- 
pied a province including the modern Rutlam State, 

It must not however be supposed that the Malavas migrated 
southward only. In the post-Gupta period they seem to have 
gone eastward also. All the copper-plates of Pala kings except* 
ing that of Dharmapala refer to the Kulikas or cultivators as 
consisting not only of the Khasas and Hunas but also of the 
Malavas. The above account of the Malavas refers to the pre- 
Muhammadan times Before, however, we conclude this paper, 
it would be well to notice whether they survive in the modern 
period. It is well known that there is a province called Malwa 
in Central India. “ It consists solely of the plateau lying between 
23° 30' and 24° 20' N and 74° 30' and 78° 10' E. which is termi- 
nated on the south by the great Vindhyan range, on the east by 
the arm of the same range which strikes north from Bhopal to 
Ghanderi ( the Kulacala paryata of the PuranasJ, on the west 
by the branch which reaches from Amjheri to Chitor ( in 
Rajputana ), and ©n the north by the Mukundwara range which 
is from Chitor to Ghanderi 

1 Bp. Ind, Vol. VlII, p. 188 fie. 

% Imperial Q-azetteer, Vol. XVII, pp. 95-100. 
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It is also worthy of note that the name Malaya has survived 
not only in that of a province as just noted, but also in those of 
two Brahmana castes. They are called the ‘ Malavis ’ or ' Mala- 
Vikas'. They are the proper Brahmanas of Malava and the 
adjoining country. They are not only found in their s|:ecial 
habitat, but also in Gujarat on one hand, and Central Provinces 
and United Provinces on the other. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
example of this caste is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. These 
‘ Malavl ' Brahmanas, however, are isolated from their main s^ock 
in Malwa."* 


1 Wilson — Indian C'astes, Vol. II, pp. 114 and 189. Jayaswal — Hindu 
Polity, Ft. I, P, 153. 
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ON tHE DATE OF SRIKANTHA AND THE 
BRHAT-SAMHITA 


BY 

B. N. KeISHNAMURTI Sarm^, B. a. ( Hons, ) 

Writing in the maiden number of the Jcurnal cf Oriental 
JResearch, Madras, on the knotty problem of the date of Srikantha 
and his Brahma-Mimamsa Air. T. H. Cliintamani permits him- 
self an unhappy digression in a foot-note wherein he bitterly 
complains against Sri Madhvacarya having quoted the verse *• 

from “ an anonymous but conoemporary work known as Erlmh 
Samhiia ” ; and concludes with pretentious familiarity that “per- 
haps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya in this connection 
is on a par with the Katharayana — Alatharayana sources from 
which he is in the habit of citing certain EruH tests ! ” 

The writer's anxiety to create for himself many opportnnities 
and lose none to criticise Madhva though obvious is yet highly 
regrettable. For, I perceive no earthly connection, from the 
writer’s treatment of the problem at any rate, between the 
problem of Srikantha h date and Madhva ’s citing a verse ( albeit 
also cited by the former ) from the Brliat-^Ba^hhita, That the 
writer himself was only too plainly conscious of the blessed irre- 
levance of Madhva 's quota.ti on to his subject is betrayed by the 
fact that he h^'mself has to resort to the luxury of a foot-note to 
censure Madhva. 

Having come to the happy conclusion that Srikantha should 
have flourished about the middle of the j 3th century ’’ (p. 67), Mr- 
Chintamani proceeds to give some corroborative evidence and it 
is here that he introduces the verse ‘ ’ etc. Says he 

1 The date of Srikantha and his Brahmamlmamsa, by T. R. Chintamani, 
M. A , Research Student, University of Madras. The Journal of Oriental 
i^esearcA Madras, Vol i, part 1 , January 1927. 
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“The date we have thus arrived at is confirmed by the following 
reference. Srikantha quotes the verse 

“My revered preceptor, Professor S, Enppus'/ami Sastrigal, has 
been able io ideniifif this verse as Akhandtoanda’s. Akhandananda 
in his Talivadtpana refers to this verse with the following remaiks ; 

' - ... ’ 

Edition of Tattvadipana in the 

Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687. 

“It is a welhknown fact that Samgralia-slokas are the ctmpj^ 
siiions of authors who refer io them as such^ '' (Italics mine ). 

I am sure^ Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kuppiisvami Sastri 
would certainly disclaim any conspicuous or extra-ordinary 
ability in tracing the terse In question in a p?i?ded prose work 
such as the Taitvadip>ana ; and I have no manner of doubt that he 
would be the last man to identify himself, sympathise with or 
lend his weighty support to the attacks and insinuations of his 
precocious pupil, Mr. Chintamani, against Madhva. 

It would appear from the foregoing quotations that Mr. Chinta- 
mani would regard Srikanxha as later than Akhandananda for the 

very simple reason that the former quotes the verse ‘ ^ 

in his commentary on the Vedanta Suir os, wdiich has been — in 
the writer's opinion — shown to have been composed by Akhandd- 
nanda. Since Srikantha “ belongs to the middle of the 13th 
century, “ Akhandananda belongs to the beginning of the 13th 
century. ' ’ 

In spite of assiduous attempts, Mr. Chintamani has not 
successfully demonstrated a clear case of borrowing on the part 
of Srlka,ntha from Akhandananda. On the contrary, the occur- 
rence of the verse in Srikantha as well as in the other, would at 

1 The opening verse of the leading article m this number of the Journal of 
Oriental Research, could similarly he identified as an unacknov-ledged 
adaptation with a change of the last quarter, of a well-known v«rae in 
the Nilakantha Vijaya of Nilakantha Pii-'sita ; Madras 1924, 

^ Op. cit., p, 68. 
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best only indicate that both have it from a common source. Nor 
is the verse indubitably Akhandananda's own though quoted as a 
Samgraha sloka. Mr. Chintamani himself admits that “Akhanda- 
nanda is indebted to his teacher Prakasatnian for this verse and 
that “ with slight modifications, Akhandananda adopted the verse 
and gave it as a ^^amgraJia sloka'^ *' — whatever one may think 
of the intellectual honesty involved in such a procedure. Any- 
how it is amusing to note that Mr Chintamani's dictum that “ it 
is a well-known fact that Samgraha Uokas are the compositions of 
authors who refer to them as such ( p. 68 ) is miserably contra- 
dicted by himself at the very next page. 

ISTor does it appear very necessary that Srikantha quotes the 
verse in question from Akhandananda. There is nothing to 
support such a very original notion in Srikantha’s work. In the 
first place, Mr. Chintamani does not express the entire truth when 

he baldly observes, ‘‘ Srikantha quotes the verse ‘ * 

Indeed, Srikantha quotes it with a significant remark : 
which shows that the verse so quoted is of hoary antiquity -- 
being, in fact, the stock-in-trade of all Yedantins. Srikantha is 
not likely to have borrowed it from Akhandananda. There is no 
valid reason to support such a conjecture other than the flimsy 
one of Bamg7'aha slokas being the compositions of authors who 
refer to them as such which is so pathetically negatived in the 
same breath by the writer himself. hTor is ‘ ’ the usual 

or legitimate manner of acknowledging such a debt ! 

Lastly, Srikantha s priority to Madhva seems to be established 
by the repudiation of the pro-Saiva interpretations of srutis in the 
former s commentary on the Vedanta Suti^as by Madhva in his 
Anu-V^.akliijana The strong Vaisnavite tenor of Madhva 's com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras and the strong plea which he puts 
forth on behalf of the supremacy of Visnu throughout his com- 
mentary and notably in the commentary on the very fi.rst Sutra^ 
appear to be directed pointedly towards the repudiation of an 


1 Loc. cit , p. 69. 
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equally vehement and passionate Saivite interpretation' of the 
Sutras. The plausibility of Srikantha’s work having been the 
one which Madhva ought to have had in view, is established 
beyond doubt by an actual and elaborate refutation cf the Saivite 
interpretation of the Upanisadic text ; 

’ 

sponsored by Srikantha, in Madhva ’s Anu-vyakhijana : 

I ?T \ ' ^rf qt 

m fir ' 

In the Srikantha proclaiins Siva as the ananda- 

maya • 

erg- rf f R STR ^R^TTqiqiTTflTT 

ffR 1 l^cT: \ n and Madhva naturally, is eager to 

refute this view as can be seen from his inclusion of the conten- 
tion that cinandamaya is (qw^^^ of Srikantha) in the pTirva- 
paksa and from his siddhdnia that anandamaya is Visnu : eTRrg-- 
sr^rmW^qr ? \ \ ^ i 

^r^FfJrcTT^ I X%^ 

These two instances would suffice to establish that Madhva is 
endeavouring to refute the Saivite interpretation already current 
and established in his days. The probable identity of the Saivite 
commentator responsible for those views with Srikantha deserves 
careful consideration especially when the views criticised by 
Madhva are directly traceable to Srikantha s Bhasya. 

It is also significant to note Jayatirtha echoing the term 
used by Srikantha : cTm ^RcT (p. 50) : fr t%OTqRTtR 

t I'^rq q'-FF i \ i%q 

"q i 3r. ifiq qf =1^ i 

Srikantha . Brahma Mimamsa^ Mysore Oriental Library Series, p> 25, 

2 Nyaya Sudha of Jayatirtha, p, 128. 

B Srikantha, Op. cit., p. 31. 

4 Madhva : Commentary on Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 12. 

5 Nyaya Sudhd^ p. 112. 
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Literary tradition among the commentators of the Dvaita 
school also endorses the view that Madhva implied a criticism 
of Srikantha also. The author of the Candiikaprakasa" in com- 
menting: on Vyasatirtha’s Candrika indicates the Saiva-Visista- 
dvaita tenets refuted^ by Madhva. Vadiraja Svamin roundly 
assercs that Madhva ’s work was the last w'ord on the Vedanta : 

T%^T?cfr ft'" I 

an assertion which could not have been made if the SrikantLa 
Bhasya had come later than Madhva Vadiraja Svamin is not 
usually an ilLinformed person in such matters. 

It would thus appear that Sxikantha must have been a prede- 
cessor of Madhva, who falls entirely within the 13th century 
( 1199-1272 A. D. ). Srikantha must therefore have flourished 
at least a century earlier and may therefore be placed in tte 
12th century. Srikantha's emphatic Saivite interpretation could 
thus be shown to have been directed against Eamanuia and it 
will then be clear how Madhva had a double task of reclaiming 
and reaffirming the Supremacy of Visnu as well as of refuting the 
Saivite interpretations of Srikantha.^ 

Mr. Chintamani places Akhandananda in the beginning of the 
13th century. It is therefore quite impossible that Srikantha 
ever borrowed from or was olherwise indebted to Akhandananda 
who was later than himself ; nor even from Prakasatman who 
must have been, at the worst, a contemporary of his. Madhva, 
too, was a contemporary of Akhandananda and to begin his 
philosophical career by misappropriating a verse from Akhanda- 
nanda must have sounded hideous to him — Mr. Chintamanhs 
verdict notwithstanding, — especially wdien he could have had 
access to it in the earlier works of Srikantha and Sudarsana Suri. 


1 Tafparya Candrika of Yvassitirthsi with. Comm ^ Prakui^a, by Ragha- 
vendra TIrtba, Govoriiraent Orieotal Library Series, jJysore. 

2 Op cit., YoLi, p 72. 

3 Yukii-malhka of Vadiraja Svamin, 

4 Cf. iHlnfrrq?! 

% #cqia; w 

Candrika Prakasa, p. 72. 
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Mr. Chintamani seems to have been blissfully innocent of the 
fact that Sudarsana Suri, the illustrious conimentaLor on the 
BrihJiasija of Eamanu^a shows clear traces of his acquaintance 
with the verse / ^3*^r£E5fr...’ of which he quotes more or less the 

first half • 




Sudarsana, apart from the probability of his having been 
slightly earlier than Akhandananda, is not likely to have borrow- 
ed the verse from him. Mr. Chintamani, had he known 
Sudartana's familiarity with the verse, would certainly have 
convicted him also of misappropriation. Sudarsana, then, has 
entirely escaped scot-free, thanks to the writer’s ignorance. 
Anyhow, there is no doubt that the verse goes back to some 
source far earlier than Sudarsana. 


We are therefore constrained to observe that Mr. Chintamani 
has come out rather very badly in the first part of his self- 
imposed task of settling the date of Srikantha. He seems some- 
how to have missed the royal road to successful research which 
lies in a patient collection of all available and unimpeachable 
references in the works of S^ikantha^ Madhva and Akhandananda 
( if the last has any thing at all to do with the vexed question of 
Srikantha ’s date ) to the view^s of their predecessors and contem- 
poraries and then proceed to examine how far any one of them 
presupposes, quotes or criticises the other Mr. Chintamani 
however seems to have set about it in the wrong way by 


1 With the Comm of Sudarsana, p 338, Medical Hall Press, 
Benares, 1889. 

2 The phrase 2 -t the outset of Srikantha s Bhasya is taken 

by some to pre-suppose a reference to Madhva also and thus is relied 
upon to establish Srikantha’s posteriority to all the three famous 
Bhasyakara’s of S. Ind’a But firstly too rigid a numerical sigaifioauce 
need not be attached to the casual use of the plural which could be 
oi:plained otherwise, secondly, the required number of three Bhasya- 
karas can still be made up without including Madhva among predeces- 
sors of Srikantha ; and thirdly because of tho surmise of Madhva s pro- 
bable inclusion in the phrase being negatived by t'"aces of his having 

used Srikaptha. 
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attempting to make the whole problem turn on a stray quotation 
by Madhva of a certain verse “ from an anonymous but con- 
temporary work,” 

II 

THE BUHAT SAMHITA 

Worse is the fate that hath overtaken him in the other pert 
of his self-imposed task of proving Madhva to have misappro- 
priated the verse ‘ from the Tattvadipana. 

Mr. Chintamani remarks rather patronisingly, “ This verse, in 
the form in which it is found in the Taiitadlpana, seems io hate 
become/amiZiar to Sri Madhvacarya through an anonymous but 
contemporary work , known as Brhaf Samhita’\ ( Italics mine ). 
To be sure, Madhva quotes the verse ' in his commentary 

on the Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 4, from the Brhat Sarnhitd ; but there is 
nothing in this to occasion such a huge surprise. However, he 
manages to overcome his surprise and proffers a critical piece 
of advice to his readers that this Brhat SariiJiiia ought to be 
differentiated from the astronomical work of the same name. ’ 
The advice is quite unwarranted since not even a tyro of 
Madhva’s works would confound for a moment, the two Brhat 
Sainhitas. Perhaps, it is but the recrudescence of a subjective 
experience of the writer himself ^ Mr. Chintamani, however, 
finally declares for the supreme enlightenment of his readers 
“ A Brhat Bamhita has been published as Ho. 68 of the 
Anandasrama Series, I have carefully examined the work and 
the verse in question does not occur anywhere in that work. 

Perhaps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya 

’’ ( Italics mine ). All the trouble and credit 

of this amazing process o'*^ research is grievously annulled when 
it is revealed that Ho. 68 of the Anandasrama Series is a 
Brhat Samhiia merely but a Brhad Brahma Sarhhiid ! 1 ‘ 

must certainly have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Chintamani 1 Ho wonder, therefore, that despite strenuous efforts 
Mr. Chintamani could not trace the verse quoted by Madhva 
from the Brhat Sa?hhita in the Brhad Brahma Samhita, One 
cannot, therefore, but heartily pity him for having wasted his 
critical acumen in the wrong place 1 
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Granting that the verse quoted by Madhva could not be 
found in the misleading No. 68 of the Anandasrama Series, it 
does not prove that the same must necessarily have been mis- 
appropriated from Akhandananda’s work or for the matter cf 
that, even from Prakasatman’s 6abdanirnaya? The whole serio- 
comic is badly exposed when it is brought to light that Madhva 
has quoted not only the unfortunate verse ‘ ^q^fiJTro’ from the 
Gawhita ( whatever it is ), but also not less than twenty- 
five others in various places in his commentary on the Veaania 
Sutras. Nor is this all. In his commentary on the Bhagaiata 
Madhva again quotes as many as eleven lines from the Brhat 
Samhta. I may take this opportunity of recording all the verses 
quoted from the Brhat Samhita fox obvious reasons. 

q'3rr?T5RRr.SKT=r q? m 5rThi%fT i 

1%^'r arqtqni: qq =g- 

a-iVTsmlr-s^ ar 

5=5# qq? qq g 

qfcTqq f% ^ h: swr*' ii 

qxrrff ^ ■Rrwfr^qn'^rqsF 

q ?T«IT ^qTf=Til^ ^ ll 

sTrcRRayrTO^ qq fkwi 

fqrir^r Preq ^ ft-qf^ 'i 

q^=?RfqR^ 3 qrqqRr qq g=fEaT 
qqqi^- qt%q: qiqtqqr gf^^tqrr 
fere^fsralq^ 3TT»mT qq q mq: 
qq ^qra^Rq^^qii’^ » 

1 I hope, Mr. Chintamani would not have US believe that Madbva’a re- 

ferences to and citations from a SahdaniTnaya are really from PrakS- 
satman’s Babdamrnaya pnhJiisbed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ' 

2 Madhva on Vedanta &^tra i> 1, 1. 3 Ibid,, i, 1, 4, 4 Ibid., i, 1. 15. 

5 Ibidif i» 2. 26. 3 Ibid., i, 2, 11. 7 Ibid,, li,. 1, 18, 

6 [ Annals, B* O. B. 1. 1 
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sr^Ik <?rr 

JTiT?4t^- <T?afiTi^t%«ar 
ct(^*iTnfT ^Tr^BT^Twr: i 

jTr fEr5in»fr ii%ot?:: ^ q-fr^rl:: 

aTf^*rrnT?>TfTH??: r%f?n' MfJigraTrciTSB: 
firsrrnt fr^cr^rfTBf^ jt cT^?^ h 

H FfTTspTiritm'fT 

m;RT5?t sr s » 

sfmifr^T 5 T^sr fr^rr ^nmn^ 

'w5fr5f^^fTmv% 5r?|i%f^sqTr% i 

a'TT fJrqrnr^B: innr: f^sja- i' 

tawifJr^q- •ama: 

ffa amif^mir Ira 

^aif’rarat ^i^rorm^ <> 

a laraf^lra ^ ^ 
aparrfam =aT%=5r ar^aa^^laf^ gji^a. 

Ejt6aTf|a faltag tr^r aa falraa;’ n 
sraril' ^fuaafa faaw aiaa^Ta; • 
arafar %aaT ^aa arafspta a wa: 
aia^ T%£rar awrara^ii^sa&ar? 

<?v 

ff 5i?iir?al: arfa ara^ag 
ssatJT «aa %a M^Baraaira =a 
ga a ari*n%: aft’amrSfcp ?>: 

tm ^raa aar asita a>a.^ n 
fiit(Vit'aaT^ar aajT a ^a: 

^rf aga an% sa^ a»aa 
saw aa sag#: ^waa aga aa: 
steaa)^l^^caTg>aanHar anpat^ a 

3 Ibid., ii, 4, 18. 
6 Ibid., ill, i, 50. 


1 Ibid., ii, 3, 7. 2 Ibid., ii. 1, 26. 

4 Ibid., ii, 4, 23. 5 Ibid., lii. 4, 42. 

7 JBhagaiata Tmparya of Madhva, II, 7. 34, 
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^RifTTiu^’ ^soff 

WW- T%tT3Rr f^q”^ w 

tT’T: fsnr r%Ktrfr;^^cr^p:q'^ 

frcr:^^rwq sft^k fi^ar: 

^T^rqr^T trmR-^ ^^Tfrr " u 

I have also “ carefully examined No. (8 of ^the Ananda- 
srama Series and not one of tlie verses Quoted by Madbva from 
the Brhat Samhitd “ occur in that work anywhere ’’ which proves 
that apart from the obvious difference In their respective titles, 
the Brhat Samhitd should rot be ‘ confounded ’ with the Brlad 
Brahma Samhitd as is most regrettably done by Mr Chintamani. 
It will be new\s to him that Madhva himself makes a distinction 
between Brhat Samhitd and a Brahma Samhitd and actually quotes 
from the latter. The identity of the latter, however, with No. 68 
of the Ananda^rama Series is tho’ probable yet unproven. 

A patient and sympathetic attention to the large number of 
verses quoted by Madhva from the Brhat Samhita in his works, 
would show that they are on a variety of topics. A close scrutiny 
of their order and arrangement would also reveal many interest- 
ing facts. For instance, two or more verses are sometimes quoted 
consecutively dealing with a single topic. At other times, a half 
of a preceding or following verse is found together with a given 
complete verse. The interesting variety of topics with which 
they deal — theology, psychism, devotion, the physical constitu- 
tion of bodies, etymology, and rules of interpretation go a long 
way to indicate that they are genuine quotations from a work 
now lost to us. 

It is also significant to note that besides there are 

four other verses quoted in different contexts but all dealing with 
the proper method of interpretation and reconciliation of texts 

which proves that the verse ‘ ^ has a legitimate place 

in the Brhat Samhitd and was not ( and in fact could not have 
been) falsely ascribed to an imaginary Brhat Samhitd, 


1 Op. cit., iT, 2, 7. 

% Op. cit., ii, 9, 24, 
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Another important fact to be noticed in this connection is that 
one of the verses concerning the canons of interpretation cited 
by Madhva from the Brhat Safnlida and later on quoted by 
Vyasaraja Syamin in his NyayUmrla ig seen to be quoted and 
passed over in silence by Madhusudana Sarasvati in the Advaita 
SiddhV Now, from wha# we know of Madhusudana, we can 
safely say tha^t he would certainly have denied the genuineness 
of the text from the Brhat Samhita rather than taken the trouble 
of quoting it and passing it over* Instances are not wanting'' 
wherein Madhusudana refuses to subscribe to the genuineness of 
texts cited by Madhva. Hence we may safely conclude that 
Madhusudana had no difficulty in admitting the text ‘ 

^ ’ as a genuine citation from a genuine work 

known as Brhat Sa?hhitd, 

The foregoing observations would establish the genuineness 
of the Brhat Samhita once extant but no longer available. In- 
stances are not rare of ‘ Samhitas ’ such as the present one which 
are known to have existed once through quotations in later works ; 
but which to-day, have passed into the limbo of the forgotten 
and the irrecoverable. Rtoanuja and Madhva both quote from 
a Parama Samhita ; Sudarsana quotes from a irikdlotiara and 
Madhva again quotes from, a Frakasa Samhita all of which are 
now completely lost. The present writer, however, has great 
pleasure in announcing to such as are interested that a small 
fragment of the Frakasa Samhita is extant and that a transcrip- 
tion from an old manuscript copy of it ( also extant ) is still in 
his possession.. There is no inherent impossibility in the Brhat 
Safnhim having been extant in the times of Madhva nor is there 
any reason to discredit the Acarya’s statement so far as we know. 

Anent the K^ffiarayana-Matharayana sources from which 
he ( Madhva ) is in the habtt of citing certain ^ruti texts, time 

1 3T15TRT % f^'q: { 

U quoted in the Purvapaksa ^ Advaita ISiddhi 
P. 105, Sri Vidya: P-ress, Kumbhakonam, 1893. The same text would be 
found quoteU by Madhva under ii, 1, 18 ( Vedanta \STltra ) and ex- 
tracted on p. 237 ante. 

^ i?T 5 ^ I Qp. cit.. p. 286, 
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and patient research alone would bring to li^ht most of the nn- 
traceable Gratis and Smrlis quoted by Madhya in his works ; but 
the attitude of mind which posits in the name of Madhva ^rutis 
even he has not cared to ‘ fabricate^ ’ will neither farther research 
in that direction by one single step nor reflect credit on the 
maker of such wild accusations. 

Kow for the question whether Akhandaimnda is to be regarded 
as the de facto author of the verse ‘ which, “ in the form 

in which it is found in the Tattvadipana, seems to have become 
familiar to Sri Madhvaoarya.’^ ( Italics mine ). The insinuation 
embodied in the italicised phrase needs no comment. On Mr. 
Chintamani's own showing, the verse goes back to an earlier 
source. I am really surprised at Mr. Chintamani^s serious mis- 
representation and deliberate misquotation from Akbandananda. 
Says he Akhandananda refers to this verse with the following 
remarks : 

Edition of the Tattvadipana in 
the Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687.’^ 

But the real and undistorted fact is that Akhandananda refers 
to the verse with the remark •• 

' ' ?fcr 

Mr. Chintamaiti substitutes for in the original and 

altogether omits * ^ of Akhandananda and offers an emended 

1 The fact is that Madhva has cited only Kasayapa and Mathara i^rutis 

m his works besides others hut nowhere has he cited anything like 
Katharayapa and Matharayana i^rutis^ Terhaps the i^rutis foisted on 
Madhva by Mr. Chintamani are the result of his original researches 
into the works of Madhva I A learned critic of Madhva is said to 
have confounded the Tura Sruti of Madhva with Catura Sruti. 
Evidently Mr. Chintamani has tried to improve upon this prototype. 

2 The presence of this coupled with cTaTT=^... would seem to indicate 

that Akhandananda himself was quoting it faithfully from som^ 
earlier source- 
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vemon. But this is playing tricks with evidence which cannot 
go undetected. I can only add how painful it is for me to expose 
the frantic attempts of Mr. Chintamani to foist the verse on 
Akhandananda by such artificial means of questionable probity. 

Far from emanating for the first time either from Akhanda- 
nanda or his preceptor, the Tatparya Liiigas ( enumerated in the 
verse ) have been the stock-in-trade of all Vedantins from time 
immemorial. The six Tatparya Lihgas or principles of interpre- 
tation are as old as the Vedanta Sutras. In fact, these enjoyed 
among the Vedantins the same recognition and importance 'which 
the Mimarhsakas gave to another set of six canons of interpreta- 
tion : i 

the order of authority here being in the ascending order from the 
last ♦ 

gcqrrfr^Har:qTraTr^qf5T«ffgT%q-T{^HT i 

There is a remarkable parallelism'^ between the two sets of 
canons and it is not altogether rare to find even the Mimamsakas 
making use of the canons of their compeers, the Vedantins. 
Eeferences Jo and are common enough in 

Mimamsa literature : — 

• As -V -V rs -V -v • ♦ 

S’^is i 


1 Mimamsa iSutra iii, 3, 14. 

2 i^astr adz pika, p. 249, Bombay 1915, 

3 Cf. 5[cj'R'r I 

^'n?: 53# 3 srsnr^iwMnprrit, 1 1 

4 tiastradipika p. 91. 

5 Op. cifc., p. 83, 
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The speculative age of the Upanisads which had already 
given currency to a number of new technical terms in logic^ 
could not possibly have failed to evolve canons of interpretation 
corresponding to ‘ Badarayana himself makes striking 

use of some of them : and In the Samanvaija 

j he tacitly admits the application of all the 
Tatparya Lingas in arriving at a satisfactory interpretation of the 
divergent testimoi^y of the Upanisads in regard to the nature of 
Brahman. He himself makes significant use of abhyasa- 

upapatti : ?r and of qr^. 

Samkara notes Audulomi’s resort to arihavada in his commeniary.- 

Prakasatman himself in his ^abdanii nayo. declares that the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme is established by the 
proper application of the Lingas ^qcFfT etc., in the interpretation 
of texts. His own statement, 




does not give the impression that the ‘ Lingas ^ herein brought 
together originate for the first time from him. On the 
contrary, Prakasatman is visibly anxious to find support for his 
thesis in the hoary interpretational traditions of the Yedanta as 
embodied in the verse ‘ ^ This is quite clear from his 

own commentary on the verse ‘ qRTpqiqq 

crg[rqq cTfqiTHcq^’qq^q^ whereupon he cites the relevant 
texts embodying these Lingas and concludes • qq qcf* 

iqqr^qiqr q^qS 


1 Cf. “ In the A-itareyn JBrahTnana, Kathopanisad etc , there occur such 
terms as tarka ( debate ), yukti ( continuous argument ), jalpa ( wrang- 
ling ), vitanda ( cavil ), chala ( quibble ), nirnaya (ascertainment ). 
pr ay oj an a { purpose )f praman a {proof)* prameya (object of know- 
ledge)” etc. History of Indian Logic* Vidyabhushan, p, 23, Calcutta 
1921. 

^ ‘ q^Trqqjcqii^qil^Iiq: ’ ^ 3Trr 

i^amkara Bhasya on iv, 4, 64 
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ffcT- il Attention n:u£t le drav\n to his use of the 

terms cTR'TWt' etc. without any explanation and to his rtfeierce 
even to the exact number of them as six inspite of the fact that 
actually seven Lingas are embodied in the verse given by him 
The point is that and^TOflT came to be treated as one hnga 
and the assumption of this attitude by Prakasatinan ( see comm 
ante) without any explanation also shows that even by the time 
of Prakasatman and necessarily long before him, the Vedantins 
had effected the amalgamation which continued to pass muster 
This again, presupposes the popularity of the seven Lingas from 
very early days and Prakasatman could not certainly have 
invented^ them. Neither was he the firtt person to codify them 
for reasons already detailed. On the contrary, Piiakasatman seems 
to have simply adopted the well-known verse mutaiis Tnutandis in 
his ^ohdanirnaya, 

The author of the Pancapadika has clearly anticipated the 
Tatparya Lingas though he does not make out an elaborate kiven- 
tory of them which is done by Prakasatman in his Favcapadika'- 
vwarana, Padmapada’s several references, 

) i 

J rTc[^JTTrRmTf ^ 

1 ^'abcZanirnaz/a pp. 69-70. The most significant and ‘tell-tale* lacuna 

here being the absence of the finite verb which betrays the verse in 
its true colors as an excerpt mutatis mutandis^ it is easy to see that 
the verse is not a self-sufficing composition of Prakasatman. 

2 Nor is Samkara the inventor, much less the codifier of the tatparya 

lingas for the first time as is fondly believed by some. In fact 
Samkara has nowhere referred to all the six tatparya lingas in a 
connected manner in one place^ nor given the verse embodying them 
in his Bhasya beyond noting in one place . 

(III, 3,36), 

3 Pancapadika of Sadmapada, p. 84, Vizlanagaram Sanskrit Series. 

4 Op. cit., p. 91. 

5 Op. cit., p. 98, 
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prove that he was fully aware of the six Tafparya Liii-gas and the 
use that Samkara desires to be made of them. 

The prevalence of these Tatparya Lthgab, long before Prakasah 
man is established by Padmapada’s references to etc. 

and by Vacaspati Misra^s references to some of them : — 

r%qT^mfl5Kofi^TTr?imw arf^far 
cTfiRTI^ ^^'iJITC5<T^3TraT«rTf?r , STWTf^af^ 

Eeference has already been made to Sudaisana Suri's fami- 
liarity with the verse. 

Prakasatman brings out clearly all the six Tatparya Lmgas 
anticipated by Padmapada 

'TT^rHgqqraf^^cnrr^ ^ctTr^rf^ ^qf^cT, 

m'cq^fr%^r5T q'^rftr < and indicates at length 

the relevant Upanisadic texts embodying them. 

It will be seen from the foregoing passage of the Vivararia that 
its author has indicated at length the application of the six 
Tatparya, Lirigas embodied in the well-known verse ' vdM’hrfi * 
without himself quoting it in the Vivarana but which he gives 
mutatis mutandis in his Babdamrnaya where the last quarter q^t 
seems to have been specially introduced in place of 
the regular one ^ cTfcqq’iw^q I. 


1 Bhamati of Vacaspati Misra, p. 8, (with Kalpatani and Parimala ) 

Nirnayasagar Press, 1917» 

2 Op. cit., p l03. 

3 Mark the reference to and hiiga here also without 

any attempt to explain the same. 

4 Pahcapadika Vzvara^,a of Prakasatman, p 235, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 

Series, 1892. 

5 Ibid. 

7 [ Annals, B. O. R- Id- 
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Now, AkhaDdananda, after making the necessary comments 
on the Vivaraija passage quoted above, cites the full verse too, 
which sums up the Llhgas not with the remark aiBr’srjrfsm: 
which would mean that the ^loka is from his own pen but with 

the significant remark ‘ ' f whidi 

implies that he is eager to bring the various texts quoted and 
correlated with their particular Ltnga% by Prakasatman himself 
into line with the well-known verse giving the Taiparya Lingas. 

mdtu 

nJ(^3^J5rrinfr'^^i--'SUch will be the most legitimate and reasonable 
conclusion we have to draw from the manner of Akhandananda’s 
introducing the verse. I am afraid, Mr. Chintamani has no right 
to evade this natural interpretation of Akhandananda after having 
purposely distorted his statement and given a curiously perverted 
misquotation. 

We have already demonstrated Srikantha’s priority to 
Akhandananda. Even if our reasonings may not convince 
everybody, it is admitted by Mr. Chintamani himself that Sri- 
kantha was not removed from Akhandananda by more than a 
couple of decades. In any case, it is clearly demonstrable that 
the verse goes back for earlier than both Srikantha and Akhanda- 
nanda. Srikantha cites the verse with the remark 
Tu-5»rrm ^rr% 

|TcT* which is coolly and completely omitted by Mr. Chintamani. 
The phrase rT^JTOrrJrr attests the hoary antiquity of the verse in 
question. Srikantha, as a predecessor of both Madhva and Akhanda* 
nanda, could not have borrowed the verse from Akhandananda 
unless Mr. Chintamani now revises the dates he has assigned 
to both Akhandananda and Srikantha. Secondly, if Srikantha 
had been in any manner indebted to Akhandananda for the verse, 
he would have made the fact clearer by some such acknowledg" 


1 Tattvadlpana of Akhandananda, p. 687 > Beaares Sanskrit Series. 

t Srikantha Brahma MlmUmBa Bha§ya, p. 21, Mysore Oriental Library 
Series. 

8 Attention hss already been drawn to the significance of the term. 
See ante p. 241. 
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ment as The phrase fWT q7% seems to smack 

more of indebtedness to some Puranic source.’ 

This is happily confirmed by another quotation &om some 
Saiva Agama work which Srlkantha gives in which the Tatparya 
Lihgas are clearly presupposed 

3i5rRsr*it 5 :# ^ cRu I 

sr^or sniT struts qyrty 1 

%% 11 ii 

This Agama work must have been at least a century earlier 
than Srlkantha and if the Lingas etc., ” are to he found 

presupposed in it, it readily stands to reason that they were far 
earlier than Akhandananda — ' whatever his date. 

Ramanuja, who was certainly earlier than Akhandananda in 
one place remarks : 

^^TTSF^TcTTc Wr%wiT H \ 

The probability of the verse * ^3V3f5ifr... ^ going back to some 
Paranio source ( as supposed by Madhva ), is endorsed by some 
quotations in Vidyaranya s Yivarana Prameya Samgraha ^ 

srfcTTr^rgrra: i 

Hc^rr^ ^cTcT U 

^ ^n=r * 


1 Cf. \ 

rnfrHRrr%f^S^ u 

i^amkara Bhasya i, 4, 1, 

2 &Tlkanfha Bhusya p» 21, Mysore Ofiental Library Series. 

3 Ramanuja’s VedUrtha Samgraha^ Pandit Reprints, p. 47*. 

4 Vivarana Prameya Bamgraha^ Bengali Ed^v Bagumati Sahity^a Mandir, 
Calcutta, pp. 7“8. 
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The exact identity of the Purana is not however clear. Theie 
seems, however, to be some distant parallelism in tone to these 
verses in some of the Brhat Samhita verses cited by Madhva ^ 

The reference to sr^trr, and in both the sets of 

verses cannot simply be accidental. ISTor is it without signifi- 
cance that “ the Liiigas such as OT55TK etc., should have been 
referred to in both the works — the one cited by Vidyaranya and 
the other by Madhva, Our quest for the parentage of the verse 
‘ ’ leads us to unexpected quarters. Amalananda in his 

Sastradarpana^ seems to discern some of the laiparya Lirigas in 
some ^ruH texts ! Granted that the verse ‘ ’ is a genuine 

Puranic text, it can readily be traced to some §ruH text in con- 
formity with a well-known Miraarhsaka dictum. It may not be 
entirely idle to point out for the serious consideration of scholars 
that Narayana^ in his commentary on Madhusudana Sarasvati's 
SiddJidnta Bindu actually quotes the verse ‘ ^3‘q‘^iTt ^ “ in the form 
in which it is found in the Tattvadipana as a text which 

whatever we may think of it, is much more startling and mon- 
strous than Madhva s mere ascription of it to “an anonymous 
but contemporary work known as Brhat Samhita ! 

However that may be, the suggestion may not after all be out 
of place here that the ‘ Purana ’ cited by Vidyaranya may be 
identical with the source referred to by Madhva as Brhat Samhita, 
Hot infrequently, the texts and sources referred to by Madhva 
are found to be corroborated by earlier and later Advaitins. I 
shall bring my article to a close by referring to only one such 
instance of the citation of the verse : 

W Bengali Edn., p. 656, Lotus Library, Saka 1839, 

Siddhanta Btndu with Comm, of Narayana, p. 238, Benares Sanskrit 
Series, 65, 1928, 
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3^^aTWT?{gr^ =sr ^ \k%: n 

quoted by Madhva from the Skdnda in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras among a number of other verses from the same 
source which is corroborated by Padmapada in his PancapadikW : 

^ 

The verse ' ' is as popular and authoritative 

among the Vedantins as ‘ OT^rq^lfr ’ etc. Madhva 's ascription 
of it to the Skdnda is fully confirmed by Sudarsana Suri's classi- 
cal commentary on the ^rl Bhasya" while its Puranic genuine- 
ness is admitted by Padmapada. 

It is not improbable that in the absence of such an earlier 
admission of and cross reference to the Puranic authenticity of this 
verse, Madhva’s ascription of it to the Skdnda would certainly 
have been questioned by born sceptics and Madhya - phobes like 
Mr. Chintamani. Providence alone has to be thanked for yet 
preserving — sometimes prominently and at other times com- 
pletely hidden from the searching eyes of enthusiastic researchers 
— some traces of the numerous texts cited by Madhva ; and in the 
interests of historical and critical scholarship let us hope 
that many more texts and sources referred to by Madhva will in 
the near future be brought to light. 


1 Paficapadika p 82, 

2 Sruta PrakUsa of Sudarsana, pp. 11-12, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 

188?. 
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BiMALA. Churn Law, Ph. d , m, a., b, l. 

The Dipavamsa or the Chronicle of the Island of Lanka is the 
earliest known work of its kind. It puts 
Dipavarhsa together certain well-known traditions 
handed down among the Buddhists of Ceylon, sometimes in a 
clumsy manner. Its diction is in places unintelligible, and its 
narrative is dull and interrupted by repetitions. Its authorship 
is unknown. The canonical model of this work is to be traced 
in a number of verses in the Parivarapatha of the Vinayapitaka. 
The Dipavamsa is an authoritative work well-known in Ceylon 
at the time of Buddhaghosa, and as a matter of fact the great 
Pali commentator has copiously quoted from it in the intro- 
ductory portion of his commentary on the Kathavatthu. Dr. 
Oldenberg has cited and translated the book into English. He 
says that the Dipavamsa and the Mahavaihsa are in the main 
nothing but two versions of the same substance both being based 
on the historical introduction to the great commentary of Ihe 
Mahavihara. The Dipavamsa follows step by step and almost 
word for word the traces of the original. According to 
Oldenberg the Dipavamsa cannot have been written before 
302 A. U. because its narrative extends till that year. If we 
compare the language and the style in which the Dipavamsa and 
the Mahavamsa are written, it leaves no doubt as to the priority 
of the former. The Dipavamsa was so popular in Ceylon that 
King Dhatusena ordered it to be recited in public at an annual 
festival held in honour of an image of Mahinda in the 5th 
century A. D. ( Vide the Dipavamsa edited by Oldenberg, Intro- 
duction, pp. 8-9 ) Dr. Geiger has published a valuable treatise 
known as the Dipavamsa and Mahavarhsa ( 1904 )d An idea of 
its contents can be gethered from the summary given below. 

1 Dipavamsa und Mabavariiika und die geschichtliche uberlieferung m 
Ceylon, Leipzig, 1905. Translated into English by E. M Coomar^- 
swamy, Dipavamsa and Mahavarhsa, Colombo, 1908. 
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T1i 6 first cli&ptcr givGs 3.ii account of Buddha’s first visit to 
the island of Lanka. Gotama obtained perfect enlightenment at 
the foot of the Bodhi-tree. He surveyed the whole world and 
perceived the island of Lanka, a dwelling place fit for saints 
He foresaw that Mahinda, the son of the Indian King Asoka, 
would go to the island and propogate the Buddhist faith there. 
Accordingly he placed a divine guard over the island. He visited 
Lanka and drove the Yakkhas, inhabitants of the place, out of 
the island. 

Buddha visited the island for the second time when the island 
was on the verge of being destroyed by a terrific war which 
ensued between the mountaimserpents and the sea-serpents. The 
Lord exhorted them to live in peace and all the serpents took 
their refuge in him. 

His third visit to the island was in connection with an invita- 
tion he got from the Naga King Maniakkhika of Kalyan!. 

The Dipavamsa then traces Buddha’s descent from the Prince 
Mahasammata, the first inaugurated king of the earth. Gotama 
Buddha was the son of Suddhodana, chief of Kapilavatthu and 
Rahulabhadda was the son of Gotama. Mention is also made of 
many other kings who reigned before Suddhodana and after 
Mahasammata. 

A brief account of the first two Buddhist Councils and the 
different Buddhist schools that arose after the second council is 
also given. The first council was held under the presidency of 
Mahakassapa and under the patronage of Ajatasattu. I he first 
collection of Dhamma and Vinaya was made with the assistance 
of Upali and Ananda. The second council was held during the 
reign of Kalasoka. The Vajjiputtas proclaimed the ten indul- 
gences which had been forbidden by the Tathagata. The Yajji- 
puttas seceded from the orthodox party and weiB^e called the Maha- 
saihghikas. They were the first schismatics. In imitation of 
them many heretics arose, e. g., the Gokulikas, the Ekabbohari- 
kas, the Bahussutiyas, etc. In all there were eighteen sects 
seventeen heretical and one orthodox. Besides these there were 
other minixr schools. 
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The Dipavamsa further deals with the reign of the great 
Indian King Asoka, the grandson of Candagutta and son of 
Bimbisara, and the notable events that took place in his time. It 
was during his reign that Mahinda went to Ceylon and spread 
Buddhism there with the help of the Ceylonese King Devanampiya- 
iissa who was a contemporary of Asoka the Great. It is said 
that this great king built 84,000 viharas all over the Jambudvipa. 
The third Buddhist Council was held under the presidency of 
Thera Moggaliputta Tissa and under the patronage of Asoka. 
After the council was over the Thera sent Buddhist missionaries 
to different countries ( Gandhara, Mahisa, Aparantaka, Maha- 
rattha, Yona, Himavata, Suvannabhumi, and Lanka) for the 
propagation of Buddha’s religion. 

The Dipavarhsa gives a brief account of the colonization of 
Ceylon by Vijaya, son of the King of Vanga, and also a systeriTa- 
tic account of kings of Ceylon who ruled after Vijaya and their 
activities in promoting the cause of Buddhism. Sihabahu, King 
of Vanga, enraged at the bad conduct of Vijaya, his eldest son, 
banished him from his kingdom. Vijaya with a number of 
followers went on board a ship and sailed away on the sea. They 
in course of their journey through the waters visited the sea-port 
towns of Supparaka and Bharukaccha and later on came to Lanka- 
dipa. Vijaya and his followers set on colonising this country 
and built many cities. Vijaya became the first crowned king of 
the island. After Vijaya we find a long list of kings among 
whom Devanampiyatissa stands out pre-eminent. 

It was during the reign of Devanampiyatissa that Buddhism 
was first introduced into Lanka through Mahinda who at the 
instance of Thera Moggaliputta Tissa, the President of the Third 
Council, went to Ceylon for the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith there. It may be noted here that the great Indian King 
Asoka was a contemporary of Devanampiyatissa and that they 
were in friendly terms. Asoka sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
of the Tathagata to Lanka which was planted with great honour 
at Anuradhapura. 

After the death of Devanarhpiyatissa Buddhism Was tiot in a 
flourishing condition- The immediate successors of the king 
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wei’G weak, Th.© Damilas cair© over lo Lan^'fa frcni Eouthern 
India and occupied the country. The people were tired of the 
foreign yoke. They found in Dutthagamani, a prince of the 
royal family, who could liberate the country from the foreign 
domination. Dutthagamani at the head of a huge aimy drove 
the Damilas out of the country. He was the greatest of the 
Sinhalese kings. Whether as a warrior or a ruler, Dutthagainau! 
appears equally great. He espoused the cause of Buddhism and 
built the Lohapasada, nine storeys in height, the Mahathupa, and 
many other viharas. Indeed Buddhism was in its most flourish- 
ing condition during the reign of this great king. 


Dutthagamani w as followed by a number of kings, among 
them Vattagamani was the greatest His reign is highly impor- 
tant for the history of Buddhist literature. It was during his 
reign that the bhikkhus recorded in written books the text of the 
three Pitakas and also the Atthakatha, Vattagamani was also 
succeeded by a number of important kings. The account of the 
kings of Ceylon is brought down to the reign of king Mahasena 
who reigned for 27 years from circa 325 to 352 A. D. 


At the close of the 4th century A. D. there existed in Ceylon, 
an older work, a sort of chronicle of the 
history of the island from very early times. 
The work was a part cf the Atthakatha which 
was composed in old Sinhalese prose mingled wuth Pali verses. 
The work existed in the different monasteries of Ceylon and on 
it, the Mahavamsa is based. The chronicle must have originally 
come down to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; but it was later 
carried down to the reign of Mahasena ( 4th century A. ) w'ith 
whose reign the Mahavamsa comes to an end. Of this work, 
the Dlpavamsa presents the first clumsy redaction in Pali verses. 
The Mahavamsa is thus a conscious and intentional rearrange- 
ment of the Dlpavamsa as a sort of commentary on the latter. 

Author The author of the Mahavamsa is known as Mahanaman. 


A well-known passage of the Culavamsa alludes to the fact 
that King Dhatusena bestowed a thousand 
Bate pieces of gold and gave orders to write a 

8 [ Annals, B- O. 1. 1 
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dipika on the Dipavamsa. This dtpika has been identified by 
Fleet with the Mahavamsa ; and if this identification be correct, 
then the date of its origin is more precisely fixed. Dhatusena 
reigned at the beginning of the 6th century A, D., and about this 
time the Mahavamsa was composed. 

The historicity of the work is established by the following 
Historicity oftbe work • 

( a ) As to the list of kings before Asoka, namely the nine 
Nandas, Candagutta and Bimbisara, the statements concerning 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu as contemporaries of the Buddla 
agrees with canonical writings, and in respect of the names, with 
those of the Brahmanic tradition. In the number of years of 
Candagutta’s reign, the Ceylonese tradition agrees with the 
Indian. Candagutta^^e councillor Canaka (Canakya) is also 
known. 

( b ) The conversion of Ceylon, according to the Chronicles, 
was the work of Mahinda, son of Asoka, and this is confirmed to a 
considerable extent by the fact that Asoka twice in his inscrip- 
tions ( Rook Edicts XIII & II ) mentions Ceylon to be one of the 
countries where he sent his religious missionaries, and provided 
for distribution of medicines. It receives further support from 
Hiuen Tsang who mentions Mahendra, a brother of Asoka, 
expressly as the man by whom the true doctrine was preached in 
Sinhala. Even before Mahinda, relations existed between India 
and Ceylon, for the chronicles relate that Asoka sent to Devanam- 
piyatissa presents for his sacred consecration as the king of 
Ceylon. 

( c) An inscription from a relic-casket from Tope Xo. 2 of the 
Safici group gives us the name of Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa who, 
according to the tradition, presided over the third Council under 
Asoka 's rule. There is no doubt that he is identical with 
Moggalliputta Tissa of the Ceylonese Chronicles. 

( d ) The narrative of the transplanting of a branch of the 
sacred Bodhi-tree from Uruvela to Ceylon finds interesting con- 
firmation in a representation of the story on the reliefs of the 
lower and middle architrave of the East gate of the Sanci stupa* 
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( e ) The contemporaneity of Devanarhpiyatissa with Asoka 
is established on the internal evidence of the Dlpavariisa 
and the Mahavamsa, as well as by archaeological evidence. 
Another contemporaneity of King Mahavarman reigning from 
G. 352-379 A. D. with Samudragupta is established by the Chinese 
account of Wang Hientse. 

( f ) There is a general historical reminiscence underlying the 
stories of three Buddhist Councils recorded in the Chronicles. 

But the historical statements are not always infallible; 
and the longer the interval between the time of the events 
and the time when they are related, the greater the possi- 
bility of an error, and the more will be the influence of 
legend noticeable. As regards the period from Vijaya to 
Devanampiyatissa, there is a considerable distrust of 
tradition and traditional chronology. Also during the period 
from Devanampiyatissa to DutthagamanI there is matter for 
doubt. But in the later periods we encounter no such difficulties 
and impossibilities. The chronology is credible, the numbers 
appear less artificial, and the accounts more trustworthy. 

In the ninth month after Buddhahood, when the Lord Buddha 
was dwelling at Uruvela, he one day per- 
'^^th^e'latlfarata sonally went to Lanka and converted a large 
assembly o'" Yakkhas as well as a large 
number of other living beings. After this, he came back to TJru- 
vela but, again in the fifth year of his Buddhahood when he was 
residing in the Jetavana, he, in an early morning out of com- 
passion for the Hagas went to the hagadipa (apparently the 
north-western part of Ceylon ) where he preached the five moral 
precepts and established the three refuges and converted many 
hiagas. The Lord then came back to Jetavana, but, again, in the 
eighth year of his Buddhahood the Teacher, while dwelling in the 
Jetavana, went to KalyanI and preached the Dhamma, and then 
came back to Jetavana. 

The Chapter II gives a long list of kings beginning with 
Mahasammata from whose race sprang the 
The Race of Maha- gage, the Tathagata. Descendants of 

saipmata l^iugs ruled in Kusavati, Eaja- 
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gaha and Miihila, and they reigned in groups in their due order. 
One group whose chief was Okkaka ruled at Kapilavatthu and 
was known as the Sakyas. In this line was born Yasodhara, a 
daughter of king Jayasena, and she was married to Sakka Ahjana. 
They had two daughters, Maya and Pajapati, who were both 
married to Suddhodana, a grandson ot Jayasena and son cf 
Sihahanu. The son of Suddhodana and Maya was the Lord 
Buddha whose consort was Bhaddakaocana, son was Eahula, 
great friend was Bimbisara, and another contemporary was 
Blmbisara’s son, Ajatasattu. 

The first Buddhist CounoiP was convened three months after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha ( at Kusinara ) 
C^ounoTls in the Sattapanni Cave at Rajagaha where 

his nearest disciples followed by seven 
hundred thousand Bhikkhus and a large number of lay men 
assembled to establish the most important rules of the Order as, 
according to their recollection, the Master himself had laid 
down. The work of the compilation was entrusted to Thera 
Ananda and Thera Upali. Thera Upali spoke for the Vinaya, 
and Thera Ananda for the rest of the dhamma ; and Thera Maha- 
kassapa seated on the Thera’s chair asked questions touching 
the Vinaya. Both of them expounded them in detail and the 
Theras repeated what they had said. The work of the First 
Council took seven months to be completed, and the Council rose 
after it had finished compilation of the Dhamma, and the canon 
came to be known as Thera Tradition. 

A century after the parinibhana of the Buddha when Kalasoka 
was the reigning king, there w^ere at Vaisali many Bhikkhus of 
the Vaiil clan who used to preach the ten points of Buddhism. 
But the Theras of Pava and Avanti with their leader, the great 
Thera Revata, declared that these ten points were unlawful, and 
wanted to bring the dispute to a peaceful end. All of them 
followed by a large number of Bhikkhus then went to Vaisali 
and there met the Bhikkhus of the Vajji clan. Kalasoka too 

1 Prof. Przyluski’s Le Concile de Bajagrha, pt. I, pp. 8, 30, 66 and 116 
should be consulted. Read also Buddhjst Councils by Dr. P. C 
Majumdar published in the Buddhistic Studies, Edited by Dr. B. 0 Law. 
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went there, and. hearing both sides, decided in favour of the true 
faith, held out by the Theras of Pava and AvantI, The brother- 
hood then came together finally to decide, and Revata resolved to 
settle the matter by an Uhhahika wherein four from each of the 
two parties were represented. Thera Revata, in order to hold a 
council, chose also seven hundred out of all that troop of 
Bhikkhus, and all of them met in the Valikarama and compiled 
the Dhamma in eight months. The heretical Bhikkhus who 
taught the wrong doctrine founded another school which came to 
bear the name Mahasanghika. 

The Third Council was held under better circumstances during 
the reign of King Asoka at the Asokarama in Pataliputta under 
the guidance and presidentship of Thera Moggalliputta Tissa. 
Within hundred years from the compilation of the doctrine in 
the Second Conncil, there arose eighteen different sects in the 
Buddhist Order with their respective schools and systems, and 
another schism in the Church was threatened. At this time, 218 
years from the parinibbana of the Buddha, Asoka came to the 
throne, and after a reign of four years, he consecrated himself as 
king Pataliputta. And, not long after, Samanera Rigrodba 
preached the docfcrine to the king, and confirmed him with many 
of his followers in the refuges and precepts of duty. Thereupon 
the King became bountiful to the Bhikkhus and eventually 
entered the doctrines. From that time the revenue of the brother- 
hood was on the increase but the heretics became envious, and 
they too, taking the yellow robe and dwelling along with the 
Bhikkhus, began to proclaim their own doctrines as the doctrine 
of the Buddha, and carry out their own practices even as they 
wished. They became so unruly that King Asoka w^as obliged 
to arrange an assembly of the community of Bhikkhus in its full 
numbers at the splendid Asokarama under the presidency of Thera 
Moggalliputta Tissa. Then did the king question one by one on 
the teachings of the Buddha. The heretical Bhikkhus expounded 
their wrong doctrine, upon which the king caused to be expelled 
from the Order all such Bhikkhus and their followers. Only tlie 
rightly believing Bhikkhus answered that the Lord taught the 
Vibbajja-doctrine, and this was supported and confirmed by Thera 
Moggalliputta Tissa. Three thousand learned Bhikkhus were theu 
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selected to make a compilation of the true doctrine under the 
guidance of the great Thera, and they completed their work at 
the Asokarama in nine months. 


Vijaya of evil conduct was the son and prince regent of King 
Sihahahu, ruler of the kingdom of Lala*, but 
'^''seera™of oTviwa ^^3 banished from the kingdom by his 
and others father for his many intolerable deeds of 

violence. Boarded on a ship with his large 
number of followers with their wives and children, Vijaya first 
landed at Supparaka, but afterwards, embarking again landed 
in Lanka in the region called Tambapanni, where he eventually 
married and consecrated himself as king and built cities. After 
his death, he was succeeded by his brother's son Panduvasudeva 
who married Subhaddakaccana and consecrated himself as king. 
He was in his turn succeeded by his son Abhaya who was 
followed by Panclukabhaya. Between Pandnkabhaya and Abhaya, 
there was no king lor 17 years. 


Pandukabhaya’s son Mutasiva followed his father and was 


Devanampiyatissa 


succeeded by his second son Devanampiya- 
tissa whose friend was Dhammasoka whom 


he had never seen, but to whom he was pleased to send a prince- 
less treasure as a gift. Dhammasoka appreciated the gift, and 
sent as a return-gift another treasure to Devanarhpiyatissa who 
was now consecrated as King of Lanka. 


After the termination of the Third Council, Moggaliiputtatissa 
Thera, in order to establish the religion in adjacent countries, 
sent out learned and renowned missionaries to Kasmir, Gandhara, 
Mahisamandala, Vanavasa, Aparantaka, Maharattha, Suvanna- 
bhuml (Burma), and to the Yoaa country. To the lovely island 
of Lanka, he sent there Maliinda, the Theras Itthiya, Uttiya, 
Sambala, and Bhaddasala to preach the religion. 


Mahinda, then a monk, came out to Lanka with four Theras 

Sanghamifcfca’s son Sumana, the gifted Saraa- 
Mabinda ^ 

pera. Lven on their landing many devas, 

nagas and supannas were converted to the 

doctrine, and he with his followers entered the capital city 


y^here people thronged to see him, and he preached the true f^itli 
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to them. The wise king Devanampiyatissa heard him explain 
some of the miracles and teachings and episodes of the life of the 
Buddha, and became one of his most devoted patrons. The king 
[hen built for the great Thera the Mahavihara, henceforth known 
as the Mahameghavanarama which the Thera accepted, hfext 
the king built for him and his followers, another vihara on the 
Cetiyapabbata, henceforth known as the Cetiya pabbata-vihar?,, 
which too the Thera accepted. The wise king then became eager 
to enshrine one of the relics of the Great Lord the Buddha in a 
stupa, so that he and the followers of the faith might behold the 
Conqueror in his relics and worship him. Upon his request 
Mahinda sent Sumana to King Dhammasoka with the instruction 
to bring from him the relics of the Sage and the alms-bowl of the 
Master, and then to go to Sakka in the fair city of the gods to 
bring the collar-bone of the Master from him. Sumana faithfully 
carried out the instruction, and when he landed down on the 
Missaka mountain with the relics, the king and the people were 
all filled with joy, and thirty thousand of them received the 
Fabbaj]a of the Conqueror’s doctrine. Later on the king sent his 
nephew and minister A^rixtha again to Dhammasoka to bring 
the Bodhi-Tree, which at Dhammasoka’s approach, severed of 
itself and transplanted itself in the vase provided for the purpose. 
A.rittha then came back on board a ship across the ocean to the 
c 3 =pital with the holy tree and a gay rejoicing began. With the 
Bodhi-tree came also Therl Sanghamitta with eleven followers. 
The Tree and its Saplings were planted with due ceremony at 
different places, and royal consecration was bestowed on. them. 
Under the direction of the Thera Mahinda who converted the 
island, Devanampiyatissa continued to build viharas and thupas 
one after another, and thus ruled for 40 years, after which he died. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his son, prince Uttiya , bub‘ 
in the eighth year of his reign, the great Thera Mahinda, who 
had brought light to the island of Lanka died at the age of sixty , 
and the whole island was struck with sorrow at his death, and the 
funeral rites were observed with great ceremony- 

A.fter a reign of ten years Uttiya died, and was followed by 
Mahasiva, Suratissa, two Damilas, Sena and Gufctaka, Asela and 
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Elara, a Damila from the Cola country, in succebsion. Elaia ^as 
killed by Dutthagamani who succeeded the former as King. 

Gamani, for such was his original name, was born of prince 
Kakavannaiissa, overlord of Mahagama, and Viharadevi, daughter 
of the King of Kalyanl. Gamani was thus descended through the 
the dynasty of Mahanaga, second brother of Devanampiyatksa, 
Kakavannatissa had another son by Viharadevi named Tissa, and 
both Gamani and Tissa grew up together. ETow when they were 
ten and twelve years old, Kakavannatissa who was a believing 
Buddhist, wanted his sons to make three promises ; first, they 
would never turn away from the Bhikkhus, secondly, the two 
brothers would ever be friendly towards each other, and, thirdly, 
never would they fight the Damilas. The two brothers made the 
first two promises hut turned back to make the third, upon which 
their father became sorry. Gamani gradually grew up to sixteen 
years, vigorous, renowned, intelligent, majestic and mighty. He 
gathered round him mighty and great warriors from far and near 
villages, as well as from the royal and noble families. Gamani 
developed a strong hatred tow^ards the Damilas who had more 
than once usurped the throne of Lanka, and became determined 
to quell them down. Now he had gathered a strong army of 
brave and sturdy warriors round him, he approached his father 
for permission to make war on the Damilas. But the king, 
though repeatedly requested, declined to give any such permission. 
As a pious Buddhist devoted to the cult of ahimsa, he could not 
give permission for war that would result in bloodshed and 
cruelty. He also dissuaded the warriors to fight for his sons. 
Gamani, thereupon, became disgusted with his father, and went 
to Malaya ; and because of his anger and disgust towards his 
father, he was named as Dutthagamani. In the meantime King 
Kakavannatissa died, and there arose a deadly scramble for the 
throne between the two brothers, Dutthagamani and Tissa. Two 
battles were fought with considerable loss of life, and Duttha- 
gamani eventually became victorious. Peace was then concluded 
and the two brothers began, to live together again. He took some 
time to provide for his people who had suffered during the last 
wars and then went out to fight against the Damilas. He over- 
powered Damila Chatba, conquered Damila Titthamba and many 
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other mighty Damila princes and kings. Deadly were the wars 
that he fought with them, but eventually he came out victorious 
and united the whole of Lanka into one kingdom. Gamani was then 
consecrated with great pomp, and not long after he himself conse- 
crated Maricavatti vlhara which he had built up. Next took 
place the consecration of the Lohapasada , but the building up 
of the Great Thupa was now to be taken up He took some time 
to the obtaining of the wherewithal, i. e., the materials of the 
thupa from different quarters, and then began the work in which 
masons and workmen from far and near did take part and at the 
beginning of which a great assemblage of Theras from different 
countries took place. When the work of the building had con- 
siderably advanced, the king ordered the making of the Relic- 
chamber in which the relics were afterwards enshrined with due 
eclat, pomp, and ceremony. But ere yet the making of the chatta 
and the plaster work of the monument was finished, the king fell 
ill which later on proved fatal. He sent his younger brother 
Tissa, and asked him to complete the thupa, which Tissa did. 
The ill king passed round the Cetiya on a palanquin and did 
homage to it, and left with Tissa the charge of doing all the work 
that still remained to be done towards it. He then enumerated 
some of the pious works he had done in his life to the Theras and 
Bhikkhus assembled round his bed, and one of the Theras spoke 
to him on the unconquerable foe of death. Then the king became 
silent, and he saw a golden chariot came down from the Tusita 
heaven. Then he breathed his last, and was immediately seen 
reborn and standing in celestial form in a car that had come down 
from the Tusita heaven. 

Dutthagamani was succeeded by his brother SaddhE Tissa 
who ruled for 18 years, and built many 
A LoDg Line of Kings — cetiyas and viharas. He was followed by 

Ten kings Thulathana, Lanjatissa, Khallatanaga and 

Yattagamani. The last named was a 
famous king during whose reign the Damilas became powerful 
and again usurped the throne. Yattagamani was thus followed 
by Damila Pulahattha, Damila Babiy a, Damila Panayamaraka, 
Damila Pilayamaraka and Damila Dathika. But the Damilas 

9 [ Annals, B* O* R. L ] 
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were dispossessed of their power not long after by Vattagamanl, 
who now ruled for a few more years. 


Eleven kings 


After Ms death, his adopted son Mahacull Mahatissa reigned 
for 14 years with piety and Justice. He was 
followed by Coranaga, Tissa, Siva, Damila 
Vatuka, Brahman Niliya, Queen Anula, Kutakanna Tissa, Bhati- 
kabhaya, and Mahadathika Mahanaga \ All of them had short 
reigns and were builders of viharas and cetiyas. Anula was a 
notorious queen and to her love intrigues at least four kings, 
Siva, Tissa, Damila Vatuka and Brahman Niliya, lost their lives. 
Except Tissa, they were all upstarts and they rightly deserved 
the fate that had been theirs 


Twelve kings 


After Mahadathika’s death, Amandagamani Abhaya, his son, 
followed him on the throne. He was follow- 
ed by Kanirajanutissa, Culabhaya, Queen 
bivali, Ilanaga, Candamukhasiva, Yasalalakatissa, Subharaja, 
Vankanasikatissaka, Gajabahukagaraani and Mahallaka Naga in 
succession. Most of these kings were worthless, and their merit 
lay only in the building or extension of viharas and other reli- 
gious establishments and in court-intrigues Two of them, 
Ilanaga and Subharaja were however comparatively more noted 
for their acts of bravery and valour exhibited mostly in local 
wars. 


Thirteen kings 


After the death of Mahallanaga, his son Bhatikatissaka reigned 
for 24 years. He was followed in succession 
by Kanitthatissaka, Kujjanaga, Kuhcanaga, 
Shinaga Tissa ( I) , Abhayanaga, Sirinaga II, Vijayakumaraka 
Samghatissa, Sirisarhghabodhi, Gothabhaya and Jetthatissa who 
are grouped together in a chapter entitled “ Thirteen Kings in 
the Mahavamsa. Scarcely there is anything important enough 
to be recorded about these kings, besides the fact that most of 
them ruled as pious Buddhists always trying to further the 
cause of the religion by the foundation and extension of religious 


1 In the list of ancient kings cf Ceylon the name of Darubhatikc tissa 
appears after Danula Vatuka ( Vide Geiger, Mahavamsp, Introduction, 
p, XXXYII ). 
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establishments, and that they carried out the affairs of the king- 
dom through wars, intrigues, rebellions and local feuds. 

The Jetthatissa was succeeded by his younger brother, Maha- 

King Mahssena 27 years and during 

whose reign, most probably, the Maha- 
vamsa was given its present form. Originally it ended with 
the death of King DutthagamanI, but now it was probably 
brought up-to date. 

On his accession to the throne, he forbade the people to give 
food to any Bhikkhu dwelling in the Mahavihara on penalty of a 
fine of hundred pieces of money. The Bhikkhus thus fell in want, 
and they left the vihara which remained empty for nine years. 

It was then destroyed by the ill-advisers of the king and its 
riches were removed to enrich the Abhayagiri-vihara. The king 
wrought many a deed of wrong upon which his minister Megha- 
vannabhaya became angry and became a rebel. A battle was 
imminent, but the two former friends met, and the king, repen- 
tant of his misdeeds, promised to make good all the harm done to 
the religious establishments of Lanka. The king rebuilt the 
Mahavihara, and founded amongst others two new viharas, the 
Jetavanavihara and the Manihira vihara. He was also the 
builder of the famous Thuparama vihara, as well as of two other 
nunneries. He also excavated many tanks and did many other 
works of merit. 

Dr. Kern says in his Manual of Indian Buddhism that the 
Maliavarhsa deserves a special notice on account of its being so 
highly important for the religious history of Ceylon. Dr. Geiger 
who has made a thorough study of the Pali chronicles, has edited 
the text of the Maha vamsa for the P. T. S. London and has ably 
translated it into English for the same society, with the assis- 
tance of the late Dr. M. H. Bode. G. Tumour’s edition and 
translation of this text are now out of date. Prof. Geiger has 
translated it into German. Mrs. Bode has retranslated it into 
English and Dr. Geiger himself has revised the English transla- 
tion. There is a commentary on the Mahavamsa known as the 
Mahavamsatika ( Warhsatthapakasinl revised and edited by 
Patuwantudawe and Kanissara, Colombo, 1895 ) written by Mab^- 
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natna of Anuradhapura. This cominentaTy is helpful in reading 
the text It contains many additional data not found in the text. 
Headers are referred to the Mahawanse, ed. by Tumour, Ceylon, 
1837, Mahavamsa revised and edited by H. Sumangala Batu- 
wantudawe, Colombo, 1883, and Cambodjan Mahavarnsa by E. 
Hardy, J. R. A. S. 1902. There is a Simbalese translation by 
Wijesinha, Colombo, 1889 ( chapter & verse ). 

It has long been ascertained that both the Dlpavamsa and the 
Mahavarnsa owe their origin to a common 
ocmpa^ef source - the Atthakatha-Mahavamsa of the 
Mahavihara monastery, which, evidently was 
a sort of chronicle of the history of the island from very early 
tunes, and mast have formed an introductory part of the old 
theological commentary ( Atthakatha ) on the canonical writings 
of the Buddhists. Both Oldeiiherg and Geiger, the celebrated edi- 
tors of the Dlpavamsa and the Mahavarnsa respectively, are of opi- 
nion that this Atthakatha-Mahavamsa was composed in Simhalese 
prose, interspersed, no doubt with verse in the Pali language. 
This book ( Mahavarhsa-Atthakatha ) existed in various recen- 
sions in the different monasteries of the island, and the author 
of hobh the Dlpavamsa and the Mahavarnsa borrowed the materials 
of their works from one or other of the various recensions of that 
Atthakatha. This borrowing presumably was independent, and 
4 uite in their own way ; but even then, in the main, they are 
nothing but two different versions of the same thing. Bat as the 
Dlpavamsa had been composed at least one century and a half 
earlier than the Mahavarnsa, it shows perhaps more faithfulness 
to the original, i. e , to the Atthakatha, for, as Oldenberg points 
out, that the *' author of the Dlpavamsa borrowed not only the 
materials of his own work, but also the mode of expression, and 
even whole lines, word for word, from the Atthakatha. In fact, 
a great part of the Dlpavamsa has the appearance not of an 
independent, continual work, but of a composition of such 
single stanzas extracted from a work or works like the 
Atthakatha But the author of the Mahavarnsa is not so 

fettered in his style or execution. Coming as he did at least one 


1 Dlpavamsa ( Oldenberg ), Introduc<-ion, p. 6. 
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century and a half later ( i. e., the beginninf? of the 6th century 
A. D.) than the author of the Dipavamsa when the islanders had 
attained much more freedom in their learning and writing of the 
Pali language, he evidently show^ed greater ease and skill in his 
use of the language, as well as in his style and composition, and 
finally, a more free and liberal use of the material of his original 

It is well-known that Mahanama was the author of the Maha- 
vamsa, whereas we are completely in the dark as to the author- 
ship of the Dipavamsa. A further proof of the fact that both the 
authors were indebted to a common source is provided by a very 
striking coincidence of the two narratives, namely, that both the 
chronicles finish their accounts with the death of King Mahasena 
who flourished about the beginning of the 4th century A. D. It 
was not much later that the Dipavamsa was composed, but as the 
Mahavarhsa was composed still later, we might as well expect the 
bringing down of the narrative to a later date. But this was not 
the case, apparently for the fact that their common source, the 
Atthakatha-Mahavamsa of the Mahavihara monastery, as showm 
by Oldenberg, was very intimately connected with King Maha- 
sena with whose reign the glorious destinies of the monastery 
came practically to an end, and there the Atthakatha could onl> 
logically stop its accounts 

But the historical writers of the Mahavihara fraternity did 
not at once bring down their account to the reign of Mahasena. 
The Atthakatha Mahavamsa seems to have originally brought 
down its account only to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; but 
it was later on continued and brought down to the reign of 
Mahasena, where both the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa as 
already noticed came to an end. 

That the Dipavamsa was w’elhknown to the author of the 
Mahavamsa is evident from the very arrangement of the chapters 
and events of the nairative, so much so that the Mahavarhsa seems 
to be more an explanatory commentary on the earlier chronicle. 
The account in the Dipavamsa is condensed, and the sequence of 
events and characters presents the form more of a list and cata- 

1 Dipavamsa ( 01d<-n^erg ), Introduction, p. 8. 
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logue than of any connected account. The Mahavarhsa, on the 
other hand, is elaborate, more embellished, and seeirs rather to 
explain the catalogue of events and characters of the earlier 
chronicle so as to give it the form of a connected narrative. 
Geiger rightly thinks in this connection that the quotation of 
the Mahavaihsa refers precisely to the Dipavamsa.’^ ^ The well- 
known passage of the Culavamsa ( 38 59 ), ‘ Datva sahassam dipe- 
turn Dipavamsaih gamadisi ’ which Fleet translates as ‘ he ( King 
Dhatusena ) bestowed a thousand ( pieces of gold ) and gave 
orders to write a dtpika on the Dlpavarhsa ’, also lends support to 
this view^, for this dipika, Fleet says, is identical with Maha- 
vamsa. 

It is interesting to compare the more important chapters of 
the two chronicles to see how their subject matters agree or differ. 
We have already indicated that their contents are almost identi- 
cal ; in the Dlpavamsa they are condensed, and in the Mahavarhsa 
elaborate After an identical account of the race of Mahasammata, 
both the earlier and later chronicles proceed to give a more or less 
detailed account of the three Buddhist Councils. The account of 
the First Council is almost the same. Five hundred chosen 
Bhikkhus assembled under the leadership of Mahakassapa in the 
Sattapanna cave at Rajagaha and composed the collection of the 
Bharama and the Vinaya. The Dipavamsa mentions the fourth 
month after the Master’s death as the time at which the first 
council was held. This was the second Yassa-month, i e., 
Savana. This date is substantially confirmed by that provided by 
the Mahavamsa which mentions the bright half of Asada, the 
fourth month of the year as the beginning of the Council. But as 
the first month was spent in preparations, the actual proceedings 
did not begin till the month of Savana. The account of the 
Second Council too is substantially the same. It was brought 
about by the dasa-vatihuni of the Vajjians of Yesall, a relaxation 
of monastic discipline ; and 700 Bhikkhus took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Council. It was held in the 11th year of the reign 
of Kalasoka ; there is, however, a slight discrepancy about the 

1 Mah-Svamaa, ( Geiger ), Intro, p. xi. 

2 Mah2vamsa, ( Geiger ), Intro, p, XI — where Geiger quotes Fleets „ 
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locality where the Council was held. The Mahavamsa mentions 
Valikarama, whereas the Dipavamsa mentions the Kutagarasala 
of the Mahavana monastery as the place of the Council. The 
tradition of the schism in the second Council is also identical in 
the two chronicles. The Dipavamsa states that the heretical 
monks held a separate Council called the Mahasarhgiti, and pre- 
pared a different redaction of the Scriptures. The tradition is 
also noticed in the Mahavamsa where it is related that they 
formed a separate sect under the name Mahasamghika. The 
account of the Third Council is identical. It was held at Patali- 
putta under the presidency of Tissa Moggaliputta and lasted for 
nine months. 

The list of Indian Kings before Asoka and pieces of historical 
account connected with themj the traditional date of the Buddha^s 
parinirvana, and the duration of reigns of individual Indian kings 
are always almost identical in both the chronicles. The story of 
the conversion of Ceylon, that the coming of "Viiaya and his 
consecration, the list and account of Ceylonese Kings up to 
Devanampiyatissa and that of the latter’s contemporaneity wibh 
king Dhammasoka are for ail practical purposes the same. But 
before the two chronicles take up the account of Mr^hinda s 
coming to Ceylon, the Mahavamsa inserts a somewhat elaborate 
account of the conversion of different countries under the efficient 
missionary organisation of Moggaliputta Thera. The Mahavamsa 
thus rightly stresses the fact that it was a part of the religious 
policy of the great Thera that Mahinda came to Ceylon. Here 
again the accounts of the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa are 
identical ; then follow the identical accounts of Mahinda’s entry 
into the capital, his acceptance of the Mahavihara and that of the 
Cetiyapabhata- vihara, the arrival of the relics, the receiving^ and 
coming of the Bodlii Tree, and the Kibbana of the Thera Mahmda. 
From Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa the tradition and kaditional 
chronology are almost identical ; there is only a discrepancy 
about tbe date of Devanampiyatissa himself. The earlier chro- 
nicle states that king Devanampiyatissa was consecrated king 
in the 237th year after the Buddha’s death, whereas the Ma 
vamsa places it on the first day of the bright half of the nin 
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month, Maggasira ( Oct. -Nov. ), showing a discrepancy involved 
probably in the chronological arrangement itself.’ 

The account of the kings from the death of Devanampiya, 
tissa to Dutthagamani is also identical in the two chronicles. 
But the Mahavainsa is much more detailed and elaborate in itq 
account of King Dutthagamani giving as it does in separate 
chapters the topics of the birth of prince Gamani, the levying of 
the warriors for the war of the two brothers Gamani and Tissa, 
the victory of Dutthagamani, the consecrating of the Maricavatti 
vihara, the consecrating of the Lohapasada, the obtaining of the 
wherewithal to build the Mahathupa. the beginning of the Maha- 
thupa, the making of the relic-chamber for Mahathupa, the en- 
shrining of the relics and finally his death - whereas the Dipa- 
vamsa touches and that also in brief, the two accounts only in 
their main outline. 

The list and account of the later Kings from Dutthagamani to 
Mahasena in the Dipavamsa are very brief. In the Mahavamsa, 
however, though the essential points and topics are the same, the 
accounts differ considerably in their detail which may be due to 
the more liberal use by the author of the original as well as of 
other historical and traditional sources than the Atthakatha- 
Mahavarhsa. He might have also used those indigenous historical 
literature and tradition that might have grown up after the 
author of the Dipavamsa had laid aside his pen. This is apparent 
from a comparison of the respective accounts of any individual 
king, say, the last King Mahasena. Thus the Dipavamsa relates 
that while he was in search of really good and modest Bhikkhus, 
he met some wicked Bhikkhus ; and knowing them not he asked 
them the sense of Buddhism and the true doctrine. Those 
Bhikkhus, for their own advantage, taught him that the true 
doctrine was a false doctrine. In consequence of his intercourse 
with those wicked persons, he performed evil as well as good 
deeds, and then died. The Mahavamsa account is otherwise. It 
gives the story of his consecration by Sanghamicfca, the account 
of the vicissitudes of the Maha vihara, how it was left desolate for 
nine years, how a hostile party succeeded in obtaining the king^s 

1 See Mahavamsa, ( Geiger ), Intro, pp xxxi foil. 
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sanction for destroying the monastery, why for this fault of the 
king the minister became a rebel, how the Mahavihara was re- 
constructed and came to be again inhabited by Bhikkhns, how an 
offence of the gravest kind was made against Thera Tissa and 
how he was expelled, how the King built the Manihlra-vihara 
destroying the temples of some Brahmanical gods, and how he 
built many other aramas and viharas, and a number of tanks and 
canals for the good of his subjects. 

One such instance as just noticed is sufficient to explain the 
nature of the difference in the accounts of individual kings as 
given in the two chronicles. The duration of ruling years ao 
given to individual kings is in most cases identical ; there are 
only a few discrepancies, e. g., with regard to the reigns of Sena 
and Gutta, Lajjitissa (the Mahavamsa gives the name as Lah 3 a- 
tissa ), Niliya, Tissa Yasal ala, Abhaya and Tissa. In the case of 
Sena and Gutta, the Dipavamsa gives the duration of rule as 
12 years, whereas the Mahavamsa gives it as 22 years. The Dipa- 
vamsa gives 9 years 6 months to Lajjitissa, whereas the later 
chronicle gives 9 years 8 months. Niliya is given 3 months in 
the earlier chronicle, but in later chronicle he is given 6 months. 
Tissa Yssalala is given 8 years 7 months and 7 years 8 months 
respectively ; and the order of the rule of Abhaya and Tissa of the 
Dipavamsa is transposed in the Mahavamsa as Tissa and Abhaya, 
and Abhaya is given only 8 years in place of 22 as given by the 
Dipavamsa. 

In the early days of the study of the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
scholars were sceptical about their value as 
cJyloiTesi^cb^omcles sources of authentic historical tradition and 
information. But now after lapse of yearr. 
when the study of Indian and Ceylonese history has far advanced, 
it is now comparatively easy for us to estimate their real value. 

Like all chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa con- 
tain germs of historical truth buried deep under a mesh of absurd 
fables and marvellous tales. But if they do contain mainly myths 
and marvels and read more like fantasies, they are like other 
chronicles of their time. This, however, should not be used as 
any argument for completely rejecting the chronicles as positively 
10 [ Annals, B. O. B. L ] 
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false and untrustworthy. It is, however, important that one 
should read them with a critical eye as all records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition deserve to be read. Buried in the illumi- 
nation of myths, miracles and legends there are indeed germs 
which go to make up facts of history, but they can only be 
gleaned by a very careful elimination of all mythical and un- 
essential details which the pious sentiment of the believer gather- 
ed round the nucleus. “ If we pause, Geiger rightly says, “ first 
at internal evidence then the Ceylonese chronicles will assurdely 
at once win approval in that they at least wished to write the 
truth. Certainly the writers could not go beyond the ideas deter- 
mined by their age and their social position, and beheld the events 
of a past time in the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they 
certainly did not intend to deceive hearers or readers.^* ^ 

The very fact that both the DIpavamsa and the Mahavamsa are 
based on the earlier Attha-katha-Mahavamsa, a sort of a chronicle 
w^hich itself was based upon still earlier chronicles, ensures us in 
our belief that they contain real historical facts, for, with the 
Atthakatha, the tradition goes back several centuries, and becomes 
almost contemporary with the historical incidents narrated in the 
chronicle. 

Even in the very introductory chapters, there are statements 
which agree with other canonical writings, and find confirmation 
in our already known facts of history. Such are the statements 
that Bimbisara was a great friend of Buddha, and both Bimbisara 
and A^jatasattu were contemporaries of the Master. There does 
not seem to be any ground for rejecting the tradition of the 
chronicles that Gotama was fiv'e years older than Bimbisara, though 
the duration of the rule ascribed to each of them disagrees with 
that ascribed by the Puranas. But whatever that might be, there 
can hordly be any doubt as to the authenticity of the list of 
Indian kings from Bimbisara to Asoka provided by the chronicles. 
The Jain tradition has, no doubt, other names ; “ this ” as pointed 
out by Geiger, “ does not affect the actual agreement. There can 
be no doubt that the nine hTandas as well as the two forerunners 


1 MakSvaiilsa ( Geiger ), Intro., p. xv* 
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of Asoka, Candagutta and Bindusara, were altogether historical 
personages.” But more than this is the complete agreement of 
the Ceylonese and Pauranic tradition in the duration of reign, 
nimely 24, ascribed to Candagutta. The discrepancy of the two 
traditions in respect of regnal duration of Bindusara and Asoka, 
namely 3 years and 1 year respectively, is almost negligible. 
Still more interesting is the name Canakka ( Canakya ) the Brah- 
man Minister of Candagutta, who was known to the authors of 
the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. 

So much with regard to the historical value of the Ceylonese 
chronicles in respect of Indian history. But more valuable are 
the chronicles with regard to the history of Ceylon. As regards 
the oldest period from Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa the chronicles 
are certainly untrustworthy to the extent that the duration of 
years ascribed to each reign seems increditable in view of the 
fact that they appear to be calculated according to a set scheme, 
and present certain insuperable difficulties of chronology with 
regard to one or two reigns, e. g., of King Pandukabhaya and 
Mutasiva. Moreover, the day of Yijaya’s arrival in Ceylon has 
been made to synchronise with the date of Buddha’s death, which 
itself is liable to create a distrust in our mind. But even in the 
first and the earliest period of Ceylonese history, there are certain 
elements of truth which can hardly be questioned. Thus there is 
no ground for doubting the authenticity of the list of kings from 
Yijaya to Devanampiyatissa; nor is there any reason for reject- 
ing the account of Pandukabhaya’s campaigns, as well as the 
detailed account of the reign of Devanampiyatissa, which seem 
decidedly to be historical. We have also sufficient reason to 
believe the contemporaneity and friendship of Tissa and Asoka 
who exchanged greetings of gifts between themselves. 

As for the period from Devanampiyatissa to Mahasena, the 
chronicles may safely but intelligently be utilised as of value. 
There are no doubt gaps in the traditional chronology which 
have been carelessly filled in, notably in the period from 
Devanampiyatissa to Dutthagamani but after Dutthagamu.rjl 
there is no such careless and fictitious filling i3i of gaps, nor an> 
set up system of chronology, and op the whole the list of kings 
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and their duration of reigns are creditable. But even where the 
chronology is doubtful, there is no ground whatsoever for doubt- 
ing the kernel of historical truth that lies mixed up with mythi 
cal tales in respect of the account of each individual reign, say, 
for example, of the reign of Dutthagamanl. It may, therefore 
be safely asserted that the Ceylonese chronicles can be utilised, 
if not as an independent historical source, at least as a repository 
of historical tradition in which w^e can find important confirma- 
tory evidence of our information with regard to early Indian and 
contemporary Ceylonese history. 

But the Chronicles must be considered to be of more value for 
the ecclesiastical history not only of Ceylon but of India as well. 
With regard to this there are certain notices in th e Chronicles 
that have helped us to start with almost definite chronologicrl 
points which are equally important in respect of the political 
history of the continent and its island. One such fixed point is 
provided by the Chronicles where it has been stated that 218 years 
after the Bambuddha bad passed into Nirvana when Asoka wrs 
consecrated. This corner stone has helped us to ascertain one of 
the most knotty and at the same time most useful starling point 
of Indian history, namely, the year cf the Buddha’s parinirvara 
and his birth, which, according to the calculation based on the 
date just cited are 483 B. C. and 563 B. C. respectively.^ 

Next in point of importance with regard to the history of 
Buddhism is the conversion of the island by Mahinda, who is 
represented in the Chronicles as a son of Asoka. Historians have 
doubted the tradition in view of the fact that there is no mention 
of it in the numerous edicts and inscriptions of Asoka. Geiger 
has very ably shown that this argument is at least an argumenium 
e silenUo and can hardly be conclusive. The tradition of the 
Chronicles is unanimously supported by the tradition of the 
country itself, and finds further confirmation in the account of 
Yuan Chwang who expressly states that the conversion of Ceylon 
was the work of Mahendra or Mahinda, who is, however, repre- 
sented as a brother of Asoka. But it must not be understood that 
Ceylon was converted all on a sudden by Mahendra or Mahinda. 

1 See MahSvamsa ( Geiger ); Secs. 5 and 6. Introduction. 
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Similar mission must have been sent earlier; “a hint that 
Mahinda's mission was preceded by similar missions to Ceylon is 
to be found even in Dlpavarhsa and Mahavarhsa, when they 
relate that i^soka, sending to Devanampiyatissa, with presents 
for his second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha.’^ * 

Geiger has also been able to find very striking confirmation 
of the history of the religious missions as related in the Chroni- 
cles in the relic inscriptions of the Sarici stupa No, 2 .® He has 
thus pointed out thc^t Ma33hima who is named in the Mahavamsa 

the teacher who converted the Himalaya region and Kassapa- 
gotta who appears as his companion in the Dlpavamsa are also 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions j^st referred to as ‘ pious 
Majihima ’ and ‘ pious Kassapagotta, the teacher of the Himalaya/ 
In another inscription also Kascapagotta is mentioned as the 
teacher of the Himalaya. Dundubhissara who is also mentioned 
in the Chronicles as one of the Theras who won the Himalaya 
countries to Buddhism, is mentioned in another inscription as 
Dadabhisara along with Gotiputta ( i. e., Kotiputta Kassapagotta ). 
The Thera, i. e., Moggaliputta Tissa who ,is described in the 
Chronicles as having presided over the Third Buddhist Council 
is also mentioned in another inscription at Moggaliputta. These 
facts are guarantee enough for carefully utilising the Chronicles 
as an important source of information for the early history of 
Buddhism. 

This would be far more evident when we would consider the 
accounts of the three Buddhist Councils as related in the two 
Chronicles. The authenticity of the accounts of these Councils 
had during the early days of the study of the two Chronicles 
often been doubted. But it is simply impossible to doubt that 
there must lie a kernel of historical truth at the bottom of these 
accounts. As to the First Council, both the northern and 
southern traditions agree as to the place and occasion and the 
President of the Council. As to the second Council, both traditions 
agree as to the occasion and cause of the first schism in the 

1 Mahavarhsa, ( tr, ) p. XIX. 

% Ibid, pp. XIX - XX. 
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Church, namely, the relaxation of monastic discipline brought 
about by the Vajjian monks. As to the place of the Council, the 
nerthern tradition is uncertain, but the southern tradition is 
definite inasmuch as it states that it was held in Vesali under 
King Kalasoka in 383/2 B. C. and led to the separation of the 
Mahasamghikas from Theravada. The Ceylonese tradition speaks 
of a Third Council at Pataliputra in the year 247 B. c. under 
King DharmS-soka which led to the expulsion of certain dis- 
integrating elements from the community. The Northern tradition 
has, however, no record of a Third Council, but that is no reason 
why we should doubt its authenticity. Geiger has successfully 
shown that the “ distinction between two separate Councils is in 
fact correct. The Northern Buddhists have mistakenly fused the 
two into one as they confounded the Kings, Kalasoka and Dham- 
m§.soka, one with another. But traces of the right tradition are 
still preserved in the wavering uncertain statements as to the time 
and place of the Council. ^ 

The succession of teachers from Upali to Mahinda as provided 
by the Chronicles is also interesting from the view point of the 
history of early Buddhism. The succession list which includes 
Upali, the great authority on Vinaya at the time of the Buddha, 
Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggaliputta Tissa and Mahinda, may 
not represent the whole truth, they even might not all be Vinaya- 
pamokkha, i. e„ authorities on Vinaya ; but the list presents at least 
an aspect of truth, and is interesting, presenting as it does, ‘ a con- 
tinuous synchrological connexion between the history of Ceylon 
and India.^ The list can thus be utilised for ascertaining the chro- 
nological arrangement of early Indian history as w^ell as of the 
teachers of early Buddhism, 

The Chronicles can still more profitably be utilised as a tery 
faithful record of the origin and growth of the numerous religions 
establishments of Ceylon. They are so very elaborately described 
and the catalogue seems to be so complete that a careful study 
may enable ns to frame out a history of the various kinds of 
religious monastic establishments, e. g., stupas, viharas, cetiyas, 
etc. of Ceylon. Thus the history of the Mahavihara, the Abhaya- 

% Mahavaihsa. ( Geiger’s Tr,) pp, lix - LX and 
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giri vihara, the Thuparama, MahameghaTanarama, and of ihe tcbt 
of others is recorded in elaborate detail. Incidentally they refer 
to the social and religious life led by the monks of the Order as 
well as by the lay people. It is easy to gather from the chronicles 
that the great architectural activity of the island began as early as 
as the reign of Devanampiyatissa and continued unabated during 
each succeeding reign till the death of Mahasena. The numerous 
edifices, tanks and canals whose ruins now cover the old capitals 
of the island were built during that period, and their history in 
unmistakably recorded in the Chronicles. Religious ceremonies 
and processions are often vividly described, and they give us 
glimpses of the life and conditions of the time. Not less interesting 
is the fact, often times related as a part of the account of these 
religious edifices, of very close intercourse with more or less 
important religious centres of India, namely Rajagaha, RosambI, 
Vesali. Ujjeni, Pupphapura, Pallava, Alasanda ( Alexandria ) and 
other countries. Every impoitant function was attended by 
brother monks and teachers from the main land to which the 
Ceylonese Kings and people turned for inspiration whenever any 
question of bringing and enshrining a relic arose. There are also 
incidental and stray references which are no less valuable. The 
Mahavamsa informs us that King Mahasena built the Manihlra- 
vihara and founded three other viharas, destroying temples of the 
( Brahmanical ) gods. It shows that Brahmanical temples existed 
side by side, and religious toleration was not always the practice. 

As for the internal political history and foreign political relr- 
tions with India, especially with the Damilas, the Chronicles seem 
to preserve very faithful records. No less faithful is the geogra- 
phical information of India and Ceylon as supported by them. 
But most of all, as we have hinted above, is the information con* 
tained in them, in respect of the history of Buddhism and Buddhir t 
establishments of the island. There is hardly any reason to doul t 
the historicity of such information. 

The Culavamsa^ is not an uniform and homogeneous work. It 

1 Edited by Dr. W. Geiger in two volumes for the P. T. S., London, 
translated into English by Geiger and Mrs. R. Rickmers, 19.9 
and 1930. The translation with copious notes and a learned intro- 
duction is very useful. 
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is a series of additions to, and continuaiions 
Culavaihsa Mahavamsa- The Mahavamsa is the 

work of one man - Malianama, who compiled the work during the 
reign of Dhatusena in the 6th A- D, But the single parts of the 
Culavamsa are of different character, written by different 
authors at different times. The first wdio continued the chronicle 
was according to Simhalese tradition the Thera Dhammakitti. He 
came from Burma to Ceylon during the reign of King Parakkaina- 
bahu II in the 13th century A. D. 

Between chapters 37 and 79 no trace is found of the commence- 
ment of a new section. This part of the chronicle seems to be tie 
work of the same author. So it is clear, if the Simhalese tradition is 
authentic, then about three quarters of what we call the Culavamsa 
( Pages 443 out of 532 pages of Geiger’s edition of the Culavamsa) 
were composed by Dhammakitti. 

The second section of the Culavamsa begins with the reign of 
Vijayabahu II, the successor of Parakkamabahu I, and ends wiili 
that of Parakkamabahu IV. Hence it follows, the second part 
of the Culavamsa consists of the Chapters from 80 to 90 both 
inclusive. 

The third portion begins with the chapter 91 and ends with the 
chapter 100. 

The Mahavamsa gives us a list of kings from Vijaya, the first 
crowned king of Ceylon to Mahasena. Malianama simply follow- 
ed here his chief source, the Dipavamsa, which also ends with 
King Mahasena. The Culavamsa, how’-ever, begins with the reign 
of King Sirimeghavanna, son of King Mahasena and ends with 
Sirivikkamarajaslha. 

The first section of the Culavamsa begins with Sirimeghavanna 
and ends with Parakkamabahu I. Evidently this portion gives 
a chronological account of 78 kings of Ceylon. Altogether 
eighteen paricchedas are devoted to the glorification of the great 
national hero of the Sinhalese people, Parakkamabahu I. Eevd. 
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R. S. Copleston Bas called this portion of tBe Culavamsa tie ’epic 
of Parakkama This king was noted for liis charity. He not 
only made gifts of alms to the needy, but also to the Bhikkhus. 
As a ^X^arrior this king also stands out pre-eminent. The Colas 
and Damilas came to Lanka from Southern India and occupied 
Anuradhapura. Parakkam a fought many battles with them and 
drove them out of . the country and became king of the united 
Lanka. He then espoused the cause of the Buddhist Sahgha. He 
built many great viharas and thupas. He also constructed many 
vapis and uyyanas. 

The second portion of the Culavamsa begins with Vijayabahu II 
and ends with Parakkam abahu IV. Thus it refers to 23 kings 
of Ceylon. 

The third section begins with Bhuvanekabahu III, and ends 
with Kittisirirajaslha. Thus it refers to 24 kings. 

The last chapter gives a brief account of tha last two kings, 
e. g., Sirirajadhirajasiha and Sirivikkamarajasiha. 

There are in both the Chronicles, the, DIpavamsa and Maha- 
vamsa, interesting references to Pali texts 
^\^he°Ceylon^e^Chr^*- ^iffording very useful material for the history 

nicies. of Pali literature as welL as of early Bud- 

dhism in Ceylon, 


In the DIpavamsa references are not only made to Vinaya 
texts, the five collections of Sutta Pitaka, the three Pitakas, the 
five Nikayas ( they are not separately metitioUdd ), and the nine- 
fold doctrine of the Teacher comprising the Sutta,' Geyya, Veyya- 

karana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta and ^edalla 

but also to the seven sections of the Abhidhamma, the Fatisam- 
bhida, the Hiddesa, the Pitaka of the Agamas and the differen 
sections namely. Vaggas, Panfiasakas, Samyufct^s.and Kipatas into 
which the DIgha, Majjhima. Samyutta and Ar^uttara Hikayas are 
respectively divided. Mention is also made f 
two Vibhangas of Vinaya, namely, Panvara and 
Cariya-Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, the Patimokkha and the Attha^ 
katha. We find further mention of the Kathavatthu of 
11 ( Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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Abhidhamma, the Petavatthu and the Saocasamyutta of tte 
Vimanavatthu. Of Suttas and Suttantas separate mention is 
made of the Devaduta Sutta, Balapandita Suttanta, Aggikhanda 
Suttanta, Asivisa Suttanta, Asivisupama Suttanta, Anamataggiya 
Sutta, GomayapindaoYada Suttanta, Dham mac akkapavattana Sut- 
tanta and the Mahasamaya Suttanta. 

INDEX OF PALI TEXTS IN THE DiPAVAMSA 

Abhidhamma, 5, 37 ; *?, 5^. 

Abbhuta, 4, 15. 

Aggikkhandha Suttanta, 14, 12. 

Anamataggiya Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Atthakatha, 20, 20. 

Agamas, 4, 12 ; 4, 16. 

Asivisa Suttanta, 14, 18. 

AsiYisupama Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Itivuttaka, 4, 15. 

Udana, 4, 15. 

Kathavatthu, 7, 41 •, 7, 56. 

Ehandhaka, 7, 43. 

Geyya, 4, 15. 

Gatha, 4, 15. 

Gomayapindaovada Suttanta, 14, 46. 

CariyaPitaka, 14, 45. 

Jataka, 4, 15 j 5, 37. 

Bhutanga, { precepts ), 4, 3. 

Bhamma, 4, 4 ; 4, 6. 

Bhatuvada precepts, 5, 7. 

Bhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, 14, 46. 

Bevaduta Sutta, 13, 7. 

JTipatas, 4, 16. 

Niddesa, 5, 37. 

Kikayas, 7, 43. 

Pitakas, 4, 32 ; 5, 71 ; 7, 30 ; 20, 20. 

PariYara, 5, 37 ; 7, 43. 

PannSsakaB, 4, 16. 
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Petavatthu, 12, 84. 

Patimokkha, 13, 55, 

Patisambhida, 5, 37. 

Vinaya, 4, 3 ; 4, 4 & 6 ; 7, 43. 

Veyyakarana, 4, 15, 

Vedalla, 4. 15. 

Vaggas, 4, 16, 

VirnSnavattliu, 12, 85. 

Balapandita Sutfcanta, 13, 13. 

Vinaya Pitaka. 18, 19 ; 18, 33 ; 18, 37. 

Vibhangas, 7, 43. 

Mahasamaya Suttanta, 14, 53, 

Sutta, 4, 15 ; 4, 16. 

Sutta Pitaka ( pancanikaya) 18, 19 ; 18, 33. 

Samyuttas, 4 , 16. 

In the Mahavarhsa too we find numerous mentions of Pali 
texts. But, cujriously enough, references to independent texts are 
much less comprehensive than that of the earlier chronicle ; 
though mention of Suttas and Suttantas mainly of the three 
Nikayas, the Ahguttara, the Majjhima and the Samyutta, as well 
as of the Sutta Nipata and the Vinaya Pitaka are much more 
numerous. There are also several references to Jatakas. The 
three Pitakas are often mentioned as important texts, but only the 
Abhidhamma and the Vinaya are mentioned by name, and that 
too only once or twice in each case. 

Index of Pali Texts in the mahavamSa 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, 5, 150. 

AsivisupamS ( Ahguttara NikS-ya ), 12, 26. 

Anamatagga Samyutta ( Samyutta Nikaya ), 12, 31. 

Aggikkhandopama Sutta ( Ahguttara ), 12, 84, 

Kapi Jataka, 35, 31. 

KalakSrama Suttanta, 12, 39. 

Khajjaniya Suttanta ( Samyutta H. ) 15, 195. 

Khandhakas ( Sections of the MahSvagga and 
Oullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka >,-36, 68. 
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Gomayapindisutta ( Samyutta N. ), 15, 1^7. 

Oulahatthipadupama Suttanta, ( Majjhima IT. ), 14, 2^, 

Cittayamaka ( Ref. Yamakappakarana of fcke ALhidhamma) 
5, 146. 

Jataka ( tales ), 27, 34 ; 30, 88. 

Tipitaka, 4, 62 ; 5, 84 ; 5, 112 ; 5, 118 & 119^; 5, 2i0 -27, 44. 

Tittira Jataka, 5, 264. 

Devaduta Suttanta ( Majjhxma IST. ), 12, 29. 

Dhammacakkapavafctapa Suttanta ( MahSvagga of the V. P.) 
12, 41 ; 15, 199. 

Balapandita Suttanta ( Samyutta, IST. ), 15, 4. 

Brahmajala Suttanta, 12, 51. 

Vessantara Jataka, 30, 88. 

Vinaya, 5, 151, 

Maha-Narada-Kassapa Jataka, 12, 37. 

Mahappamada Suttanta ( Samyutta IST. ), 16, 3. 

Mahgala Sutta ( Sutta Nipata ), 32, 43. 

Mahamahgala Sutta ( Sutta K ), 30, 83. 

Mahasamaya Suttanta ( Digha ISTikaya ), 30, 83. 

Samacitta. Sutta ( Samacittavagga in the Duka Nipata of the 
Angutfcara ISTikaya ), 14, 39, 

Sutta Pitaka, 5, 150. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals^ with the life and career, of 

Buddhagbosuppatti ®'^^<^^aghosa, the famous commentator, less 
s^^thentic than the account contained in the 
Culavamsa. It gives us an account of Bud- 
dhagosa’s boyhood, his admission -to the priesthood, his father’s 
conversion, voyage to Ceylon, -Buddhaghosa as a witness, ^ permis- 
sion to translate scriptures, his objects attained, return to- India 
and his passing, away. The. book is written in an easy language. 
It IS more or less a historical romance. As to the historical value 
of this work readers are referred to my work, ‘ The Life and Work 
of Buddhaghosa ( Oh. II, -pp. 43-44 ). - The Buddhaghosuppatti 
has been edited by James Grey and published by Messrs. Luzac & 
Co., Loudon. Grey has also kanslated the kook into JEnglish, 
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The stqries in the Milindapanha, the Mahavamsa and the 
Buddhaghosuppatti are so similar that one doubts it very much 
that the author of this work borrowed the incidents from the 
Milindapanha and the Mahavamsa and grafted them on to his 
own. 

A critical' study of "the Buddhaghosuppatti does not help tis 
much in elucidating the history of Buddhaghosa. The author had 
little authentic knowledge of the great commentator. He only 
collected the legends which centred round the remarkable man 
by the time when his work was written. Those legends are 
mostly valuable from the strict historical point of view. Grey 
truly says in his introouction to the Buddhaghosuppatti that the 
work reads like an “ Arthurian Romance The accounts given 
by the Buddhaghosuppatti about the birth, early life, conversion 
etc., of Buddhaghosa bear a great similarity to those of Milinda 
and Moggaliputta Tissa. In the interview which took place 
between Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said, to have 
told Buddhaghosa thus, “ I went before you to compile Buddha’s 
word. I am old, have not long to live and shall not therefore be 
able to accomplish my purpose. You carry out the work satis- 
factorily.’^ 

In Buddhadatta’s Vinayavinicchaya we read that Buddhadatta 
requested Buddhaghosa to send him the commentaries when 
finished that he might summarise them. This request was com- 
plied with by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta summarised the com- 
mentary on the Abhidhamma in the Abhidhammavatara and the 
commentary on the Vinayainthe Yinayavinicchaya. The above 
statement in the Vinayavinicchaya which is more authoritative 
than the Buddhaghosuppatti is in^ direct contradiction to the 
statement in the latter book. The author has made a mistake in 
the 6th chapter of the Buddhaghosuppatti in which it is stated 
that, Buddhaghosa rendered the Buddhist scriptures into MagadhL 
In the' seventh chapter of the same book we read that after the 
lapse of three months when he completed his task, the works of 
Mahinda were piled up and burnt. Buddhaghosa translated 
Simhalese commentaries into MagadhI and not the texts them- 
selves. Had it been so there would not have been any occasion 
for bu^niijg. the WQik^ of Mahinda. Oi?. the other hand they - woul4 
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have been carefully preserved as the only reliable and authentic 
interpretation of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated 
in the Mahavarhsa that the texts only existed in the Jambudlpa 
and Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese 
commentaries into Maghadhi. If the tradition recorded in the 
Mahavamsa is to be believed, then only we can get an explanation 
for the destruction of Mahinda’s works- 


The Saddhammasarhgaha is a collection of good sayings and 

teachings of the Master. There are prose and 
Saddhammasaihgaha portions in it It consists of nine 

chapters. It was written by Dhammakityfi- 
bhidhanathera. It has been edited by Nedimale Saddhananda for the 
P. T. S. London. The Digha, Majjhima, Sarhyutta, A.hguttara and 
Khuddaka Nikayas are mentioned in it. The books of the Abhi- 
dhammapitaka are referred to in this work. There are references in 
it to the Vaijiputtakas of Vesall and Yasa^s stay in the Kutagara- 
sala in the Mahavana. It is mentioned in this hook that Moggali- 
putta Tissa recited the Kathavatthu in order t6 refute the doctrines 
of others. This treatise contains an account of the missionaries 
sent to various places to establish the Buddha^s religion. Thera 
Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara, Mahadeva 
Thera to Mahisamandala, Rakkhita Thera to VanavasI, Yonaka- 
Dhammarakkhita Thera to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarakkhita 
Thera to Maharattha, Maharakkhita Thera to the Yonaka region, 
Majjhima Thera to the Himalayan region, Sonaka and Uttara to 
the Suvannabhumi and Mahinda Thera to Lanka with four other 
Theras, Itfchiya, Httiya, Sambala, and Bhaddasala. Besides 
there is a reference to the Buddha preaching his dhamma to 
the inhabitants of the city of Campaka (Campakanagaravasinam), 


The Sandesa Katha has been edited by Minayeff in J. P. T. S. 

1885. It is written mostly in prose. It 
dilates on many points, e. g.. Mahinda, Mah5- 
vijaya, Kitbisirirajasiha, etc. 

The Mahabodhivarhsa has been edited by Mr. Strong for the 
P. T. S. London. The Simhalese edition by 
TJpatissa and revised by Sarandada, Colombo, 
deserves mention^ Th^re^is a Simhalese translation of tbi$ 


Sandesa XathS 


MahSbodhiyadisa 
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r/ork in twelve chapters. Prof. Geiger says that the date of the 
composition of the Mahabodhivamsa is the 10th century A. D. 

( DIpavamsa and Mahavamsa, p. 79 ). 

The Thupavaihsa contains an account of the thupas or dagobas 
built over the relics of the Buddha. Eeaders' 
Thupavamsa attention is invited to a paper on this book 

by Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe ( J. E. A, S. 1898 )• 
This work has not yet been edited by the P. T. S. London. A 
Simhalese edition of this work is available (Ed. by Dhammaratana, 
Paeliyagoda, 1896 ). 


Hatthavanagalla- 

vihaira-vamsa 


The Hatthavanagalla-vihara-vamsa or the history of the 
temple of Attanagalla consists of eleven 
chapters written in simple Pali. Eight 
chapters deal with an account of King Siri- 
Sahghabodhi and the last three chapters deal with the erection of 
various monumental and religious edifices on the spot where the 
king spent his last days. It reads like a historical novel. J. 
D’Alwis s English translation with notes and annotations de- 
serves mention. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera has undertaken an 
edition and English translation of this work in the Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly, There is an edition of this work published in 
Colombo 1909 under the title, ** Attanagalu-vihara-vamsa 

The Dathavamsa or the Dantadhatuvarnsa means an account 
of the tooth relic of fche Buddha Gautama. 
Bsthavamsa Vaihsa means chronicle, history, tradition, 

etc. Literary it means lineage, dynasty, etc. The Dathavathsa is 
a quasi-religious historical record written with the intention of 
edifying and at the same time giving an interesting story of the 
past. This work is noteworthy because it shows us Pali as a 
medium of epic poetry. 

The work was written by Mahathera Dbammakitti of the city 
of Pulatti. He was a disciple of Sariputta, 
The Author author of the Saratthadlpanl tika, Sarat- 

thamafijusa tlka, Eatanapancika tIka on the Candravyakarana 
and the Vinayasarhgraha. He was well-versed in Sanskrit, 
Magadhibhasa, Tarka^astra (logic), Vyakarana (grammar) 
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Eavya ( poetry ), Sgama ( religious literature ), etc. Fe was for- 
tunate enough to secure the post of a Eajaguru. Two Vanisas of 
the Pali Buddhist literature, the Sasanavamsa and the Gandia- 
vamsa, tell us that it was he who composed the Dathavanisa (P 
T. S. Ed. p. 34 and J. P. T. S. 1886, p. 62 X We know from the 
Dathayamsa that originally it was written by the poets in the 
Simhalese language and later on rendered into Magadhibhasa by 
Dhammakitti for the benefit of the people of the other countries 
at the request of Parakammo, the Commander-in-chief of Ceylon 
who placed Lllavati on the vacant throne of Ceylon. This Lila' 
vatl, later on, became the queen of Parakramavahu, the king of 
Ceylon ( verses 4-10 ), 


The Dathayamsa was written in the Buddha era 845 during 
^ reign of King Kittisirimeghavanna of 

Ceylon. Kern says that it is also known as 
Daladavamsa composed about 310 A. D. It was translated into 
Pali in A. D. 1200 under the name of the DathSvamsa ( Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 89 


The Dathayamsa is an important contribution to the history 
of Pali Buddhist literature. It is an histori- 


Importance 


cal record of the incidents connected with 


tooth-relic of the Buddha. It is as important as the Mahavamsa 
and the Dipavamsa. The history of Ceylon would be incomplete 
without it. 


The Dathavaihsa is a specimen of fine poetry. It contains 
Pali and some debased Simhalese ' wprds. 
Its vocabulary is rich. Kern rightly re- 
marks that it belongs to the class of compendiums and contains 
repetitions of passages from more ancient works with more or less 
apocryphal additions. ( Manual of Indian Buddhism, pi 9 ). In 
the Erst chapter, stanzas are wrttten in Jagati chanda. Sixty 
stanzas are written in Yainsastha vrtta and the last two in Srag- 
dharavrtta; in the second chapter, stanzas are written in Annstupa- 
^ chanda in Pathyavaktra vrtta and in Mandakranta vrtta ; in the 
third chapter, the stanzas are written in tristhupa chanda in TJpa- 
jata, Indravajra, Upendravajra and Sikharanl vrttas ; in the fotrrth 
chapter, stanzas are written in Atisakvarichanda, in IVTalinl, Sad- 
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dulavikridita vrttas ; and in -the last chapter, s'-anzas are \ r.tten 
in Sakvarlohanda in Vasantatilaka and Sragdhara vrltas. 


The DathSvamsa gives an account of the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha which is said to have been brought 
Subject-matter Ceylon by Dantakumara, Prince of 

Kalinga from Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga. It consists of 
five chapters, a brief summary of which is given below. 


Chapter I. While the Buddha DIpamkara was coming to the 
city of Rammavatl at the invitation of the people of the city, a 
hermit named Sumedha showed his devotion by laying himself 
down on the muddy road which the Buddha was to cross. The 
Buddha walked over his body with his disciples. Sumedha 
prayed to the Buddha Dipamkara that he might be a Buddha him- 
self in future. Dipamkara granted him the boon whereupon he 
set himself in all earnestness, to fulfil the ten^ paramitas ( per- 
fections ). The hermit was in heaven prior to his last birth. At 
the instance of the gods, he was reborn in Kapilavastu in the 
family of Suddhodana and in the womb of Mahamaya. As soon 
as be was reborn, he stood up and looked round and was wor- 
shipped by men and gods. He went seven steps northwards. He 
was named Siddhattakumara Three palaces suitable for cbe three 
seasons of the year, were built for him. While going to the 
garden, he saw an old man, a diseased man, a dead man and a 
hermit. He then made up his mind to renounce the 
life With the help of the gods he left the palace and reached the 
river Anoma and on the banks of the river, he cut off his hair and 
threw it upwards to the sky. Indra got the kair an ® 

caitya over it which is still known as Culamani Caitya A potter 
brought a yellow robe, a beggar’s bowl, etc. ® 

tbe yellow robe and left the Rajagaha. Thence he 
Uruvela and made strenuous efforts for six years to acquire bodhi 
(enlightenment). In the evening of the 
Vaisakha, he went to the foot of the Bodhr ree an sa 

made of straw and defeated Mara’s army. n ® 

the night he acquired supreme knowledge. A er . 
of Bodhi. he spent a week, seated on the same 
the Bo-tree, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. 

12 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. 1 
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week, looking at the Bodhi tree, with steadfast eyes. Another 
week was spent by him at a place called Ratanaghara near the 
Bodhi tree, meditating upon paticcasamuppada ( dependent origi- 
nation ) He then went to the foot of the A^apalanigrodha tree 
where he spent a week in meditation. He went to Mucalinda- 
nagahhavana where he was saved by the naga from hailstorm. 
He then visited tha Rajayatana. Thence he started for Isipatana- 
migadava to preach his first sermon known as Dhammacakka- 
pavattana but on the way two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, 
offered him madhupindika ( a kind of food prepared with honey 
and molasses ). The Buddha placed them in two refuges. He 
then reached Isipatana on the full-moon day of the month of 
Asadha. He preached the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta to the 
first hand of five disciples headed by Anhakondahna. 

Chapter 11. The Buddha was thinking of doing good to the 
world. Nine months after his attainment of Bodhi, the Buddha 
made an aerial voyage to Lanka to fulfil his mission and 
descended on the garden named Mahanagavana. Then he went 
to the meeting of the Yakkhas and terrified them by creating 
storm, darkness and heavy rains. The Yakkhas having been 
greatly troubled by these, came to the Buddha and asked for 
protection. In the midst of the meeting he sat down on a seat of 
leather but by his miraculous power he made the seat very hot 
and owing to the excessive heat radiating from the seat, the 
Yakkhas became very much distressed and the leather expanded so 
as to cover the whole of the island Lanka and the Yakkhas gathered 
together on the coast, unable to bear the excessive heat. The 
Giridlpa which was full of shady trees, was brought close to the 
island of Lanka by the Buddha and the Yakkhas, to save them- 
selves from the extreme heat, went to the Giridipa which was 
again set on its former site and thus the island of Lanka was rid 
of the Yakkhas. As soon as the Yakkhas left the island of LankS, 
he stopped his miracle and many gods came to the island and 
surrounded him. The Buddha preached to the Devas dhamma 
and gave one of his hairs to God Sumana who built a Caityaover 
it on the top of the Sumanakui^a Hill and worshipped it. Then 
the Buddha returned to J etavana. Again he went to Lanka five 
years after his enlightenment and pacified the contest between 
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Culodara and Mahodara for a jewelled throne. Again he came 
to the island of Lanka eight years after his enlightenment being 
invited by a Naga named Maniakkhika. The Buddha with five 
hundred disciples went to the house of Maniakkhika in Kalyanl. 
A caitya built over the seat offered by Maniakkhika and used and 
left by the Buddha, was worshipped by the Nagas there. This 
caitya was named Kalyanl Caitya. The Buddha then visited the 
Sumanakuta Hill and left his footprints there. Thence he went 
to Dighavapi where he sat in meditation for some time. Thence 
he visited the site of the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura where also he 
sat in meditation for sometime. Thence he visited theThuparama 
and finished his work in Ceylon. He preached dhamma for forty- 
five years and obtained parinibbana on the full-moon day of the 
month of Vaisakha in the garden named Upavattana of the Malla 
Kings near Kusinara. In the first watch of the night of his pari- 
nibbana, he preached dhamma to the Mallas, in the middle wr.tch, 
he made Subhadda an arahat and in the last watch he instructed 
the Bhikkhus to be ardent and strenuous. Early in the morning 
he rose up from meditation and passed away. Many miracles 
were seen after his parinibbana, e. g., the earth quaked from end 
to end, celestial music was played, all trees became adorned with 
flowers, though it was not the time for flowers to bloom. The 
body of the Buddha was wrapped up in new clothes and cotton, 
five hundred times. It was put into a golden pot, full of oil. A 
funeral pyre was prepared with scented wood such as sandal, 
twenty cubits in height and the Mall chiefs put the cil-pot in the 
pyre. As Mahakassapa did not arrive, fire could not be kindled be- 
cause it was desired by the gods that the Buddha’s body must not be 
burnt before Mahakassapa had worshipped it. As soon as Maha- 
kassapa came and worshipped the dead body of the Buddha, fire 
was kindled. The dead body was so completely burnt as to leave 
no ashes or charcoal. Only the bones of the Buddha of the colour 
of pearl and gold remained. On account of the Buddha s desire 
the bones became separated excepting the four bones of the head, 
two collar bones and teeth. Sarahhu, a disciple of Sariputta, 
went to Mahiangana in Ceylon taking with him one of the collar- 
bones of the Buddha and built a caitya. An arahat named Khema 
took a left tooth relic of the Buddha and over the remaining bone 
relics,, kings of the eight countries began to quarrel. Pona 
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$eti;led the dispute and divided the hones equally among the eifeht 
countries. The kings after having received the relic, took them 
to their respective kingdoms, built caityas over them and wor- 
shipped them. One tooth-relic taken by Khema was given to 
Brahmadatta, king of Kalinga who built a caitya ov6r it and 
worshipped it. Brahmadatta s son, Kasiraja, succeeded’ his 
father and worshipped, like his dead father, the caitya built ever 
the tooth relic of the Buddha. Kasiraja’s son, Sunanda, succeeded 
him and did the same. Sunanda’s son Guhasiva, succeeded him 
to the throne and did the same. Guhasiva s minister who was a 
false believer, asked the king whether there was anything super- 
natural in the tooth relic of the Buddha which the king wor- 
shipped and for which valuable offerings were given by him. 
The king then narrated the various qualities of the tooth relic 
which showed miracles when prayed for. The minister gave up 
his false belief and became a follower of the Buddha. The heretics 
seeing this became very much dissatisfied. Guhasiva ordered 
all the Niganthas to be driven out of the kingdom. The 
h( iganthas went to King Pandu of Pataliputta, who was then a 
very powerful king of Jambudipa. They complained to Pandu 
that King Guhasiva being a king subordinate to him ( Pandu ) 
worshipped the bone of a dead person ( that is, Buddha’s relic ) 
without worshipping Brahma, Siva and others whom he ( Pandu ) 
worshipped and they further complained that Guhasiva ridiculed 
the deities worshipped by him ( Pandu ). Hearing this King 
Pandu grew angry and sent one of his subordinate kings called 
Cittayana with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Guhasiva 
with the tooth relic. Cittayana informed Guhasiva of his mission 
and Guhasiva welcomed him cordially, show^ed him the tooth 
relic of the Buddha and narrated to him the virtues possessed by 
it Cittayana became very much pleased with him and became a 
follower of the Buddha. 

Chapter III. Cittayana then informed Guhasiva of the order 
of King Pandu, Guhasiva with the tooth relic on his head, 
followed by a large number of followers with valuable presents 
for King Pandu, went to Pataliputta. The Niganthas requested 
King Pandu not to offer any seat to Guhasiva and they alsQ 
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requested him to set fire to the tooth relic. A big pit of hurniLg 
charcoal was dug by the king's command and the heretics after 
taking away the tooth relic, threw it into the fire. As soon as it; 
came in contact with fire, fire became as cool as the winter breeze 
and a lotus blossomed in the fire and in the midst of the lotus, 
the tooth relic was placed. Seeing this wonder, many heretics 
gave up false beliefs but the king himself being a false believer 
for a long time, could not give up false belief and ordered the 
tooth relic to be destroyed by stone, which found its place in the 
sky. The ISTiganthas asked the king not to attach great impor- 
tance to the miracles as they were not unprecedented. The tooth- 
relic was put in a casket and the Nighanthas were asked to take 
it out and throw it away hut none could do so. The king declared 
that he who would be able to take out the tooth relic, would be 
rewarded. Anathapindika’s great grandson recollecting the 
virtues of the Buddha and the deeds done by his great grand- 
father for the Buddha, was very much pleased to know of the 
declaration and went to take the tooth relic out of the casket. He 
praised the tooth relic much and then the tooth relic rose up to the 
sky and then came down to rest on the head of the great grandson 
of Anathapindika. The Niganthas told King Pandu that due to 
the influence of Anathapindika's great grandson the tooth relic 
could rise up to the sky and come down to rest on the head of the 
great grandson. The Higanthas denied the influence of the relic 
which displayed various miracles according to the desire of 
Anathapindika’s great grandson. The tooth relic was thrown 
into a moat. Cittayana advised the king that he should follow 
dhamma of the Buddha because by worshipping the tooth-relic, 
Bimhisara and other kings attained nirvana. Thus advised he 
gave up false belief and brought the toofch relic with great pomp. 
King Guhasiva was cordially received by King Pandu and both 
of them did many meritorious deeds. 

Chapter IV. A King named Khiradhara came to fight with 
King Pandu who became victorious. Pandu after re-establishing 
peace in his kingdom, sent back Guhasiva with Buddha s tooth 
relic to Kalinga. Dantakumara, son of the king of XJjjain, came 
to Kalinga to worship the tooth relic. Guhasiva cordially wej- 
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corned him and became pleased to hear the qualities of Danta- 
kumara and afterwards gave his daughter in marriage to Danta^ 
kumara. After the defe:^t of Dantakurnara his son and nephews- 
came feo Malayavana, a town near Dantapura, to take away the 
tooth relic by force. Fully realising the danger, Guhaslva asked 
his son-in-law and daughter to go to Ceylon with the tooth relic. 
As the king of Ceylon and his subjects were faithful to the Buddha, 
he thought Ceylon would be the best and safest place for the relic. 
At this time Mahasena, a friend of Guhaslva, was the king of 
Ceylon. The son-in-law and the daughter with the relic sailed by 
a merchant ship from the port of Tamralipti. The ship reached 
Ceylon safely with the relic. 

Chapter V. Dantakurnara and his wife with the relic went to 
a village near the eastern gate of Anuradhapura in the ninth year 
of the reign of Kittisirimegha, son of Mahadisena. Dantakurnara 
met an Arahat and informed him of the tooth relic which he 
brought to Ceylon for its safety. The Arahat after hearing this 
went to the king and informed him of the matter. Mahadisena, 
the preceding king of Ceylon was a friend of Guhaslva, king of 
Kalihga who did not know that Mahadisena had died and his son 
Kittisirimegha was on the throne of Ceylon. Dantakurnara and 
his wife became very much grieved to know that Mahadisena 
was no more and his son Kittisirimegha had succeeded him on 
the throne. The king of Ceylon after learning from the Arahat 
that the tooth relic was brought to Ceylon for its safety by Danta- 
kumara and his wife, became very much pleased. The king and 
the queen of Ceylon went barefooted to Meghagirivihara, residence 
of the Arahat, to receive the relic. They brought the relic to the 
palace and placed it on the throne with great devotion. The 
citizens of Ceylon, the Bhikkhus well- versed in the Tripitakas 
ardthe A^rahats came to worship it. The king knew that the 
colour of the relic was as white as the morning star. But finding 
it not to be so when it was taken out of the casket, suspicion 
arose in the mind of the king, but his suspicion was soon removed 
when the relic displayed several miracles. The king built a 
special temple and kept it there. All the Simhalese monks and 
householders assembled at Anuradhapura to worship the tootji 
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relic. At this time a question arose as to the section of the monks 
to whom the tooth relic would be entrusted for its safety and 
management. The king decided that the tooth relic would select 
its own abode. The tooth relic placed on a fully decorated ele- 
phant was taken round the city and was brought to the place 
where the Thera Mahinda preached his first sermon after reaching 
Ceylon. The King of Ceylon ruled that the relic would be taken 
round the city once in a year in spring. The temple where it 
was kept, was extended at the cost of nine lacs. After the death 
of Kittisirimegha, his successors such as Buddhadasa worshipped 
it with devotion and protected it.’ 


The Oha-kesa-dhatu-vamsa has been edited by Minayeff of 
. St. Petersburg in the Journal of the P.l . 

Cha-kesa-dhatu*-V‘amsa a -footr ti. • , 

^ b. 1«85. It IS a work by a modern 

Burmese author of unknown date. It is a mixture of prose and 

poetry. It contains an account of hair relics of the Buddha. 


Gandhavamsa 


The Gandhavamsa has been edited by Minayeff in J. P. T. S., 
1886. His edition is based on Burmese 
manuscripts. It is a small and interesting 
outline of the history of Pali books. It is written mostly in prose. 
Besides the books of the canon, there is contained in it a sketch 
of the history of more modern Pali works far more detailed than 
that in the Sasanavamsa. A list of authors and their works as 
stated in the Gandhavamsa is given below : 


1 The Dathavainsa has been edited in Devanagarl character and trans- 
lated into English by Dr. B. C. Law and published by Messrs. Motilal 
Banarsidas, Proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 
Besides, there are two Sinhalese editions ( by Terunnanse and SilS- 
lahkars), and a P. T. S (. London ) edition published in 1884 in J. P. 
T. S. There is another English translation of this work by Mutu 
Coomaraswami published by Messrs, Trubner & Co., London m 1874. 
A French version of this work appeared in Paris in 1884 under the 
“ Le Dathavamaa, ou, Histoire de la dent relique du Buddha Gotama ; 
poeme epique Pah de Dhammakitti. ” There is a commentary on the 
Dathavamsa known as the DathadhStuvamsapka mentioned in an 
inscription of the 15th century A. D. Vide also G. Tumour — Account 
hf the Tooth Relic of Ceylon ( J. A- S. B- vi ). 
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Mahakaccayana Kaccayanagandho, Mahaniruttigandho, 
Cullaniruttigandho,. Nettigandho, Petakopadesagandlio, VaDiia- 
nJtigandho- 

Buddhaghosa : — Visuddhimaggo, SumangalavilasinljPapanca- 
Sudani, SaratfchapakSsinI, ManorathapuranI, Samantapasadika, 
Paramatthakatha, Kankhavitarani, Dhammapadatthakatha, Jata- 
katthakatha, Khuddakapathatthakatlia, Apadanatthakatha. 

Buddhadatta Vinayavinicchayo, Uttaravinicchayo, Abhi- 
dhammavataro, Madhuratthavilasini. 

Ananda *• — Mulatikam, 

Dhatnmapala : — Nettipakaranattliakatba, Itivuttaka-attba* 
katha, Udanattbakatha, Cariyapitaka-attbakatba, Tberagaibattba- 
katba, Vimanavattbussa Vimalavilasinlnama atthakatba, Peta- 
vattbussa Vimala^vilasinl nama attbakafcba, Paramattbamafijusa, 
Pigbanikayattbakatbadinam Catunnain attbakatbanam Llnattba- 
pakasini nama tika, Jatakattbakatbaya Linattbapakasini nama 
tika, Parana at fcbadipani, Linatfcbavannana. 

Mabavajirabuddbi — Vinayagandbi. 

Vxmalabuddbi i — Mnkbamattadlpani. 

Cullavajiro : — Atfcbabyakkbyanam, 

Dipamkaro : — Pupasiddbipakaranath, Pupasiddbitlkam Sum- 
mapancasuttam. 

Culladbammapalo ; — Saccasamkheparh. 

Kassapo • — Mobaviccbedani, VimaticcbedanI, Buddbavarhso, 
Anagatavarhsa. 

Mabanama**— SaddbammapakasanI, Mabavamsa, Cullavamsam. 

Upasena i — Saddbammat-tbitlkaih. 

Moggallana ^ — Moggallanabyakaranam. 

Samgbarakkhita i— Subodbalamkararh. 

Vuttodayakara J — Vuttodaya, Sarhbandbacinta, Navatikatb* 
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Dhammasirl Kliuddasikkbam, 

Anuruddha J — Khuddasikkham. 

Anuruddha * ParamattbaviniccbayaiiGi, Natnarupaparicche- 
dam, Abhidhammatthasamgahapakaraiiam. 

Khema • — Khemam. 

Sariputta: — Saratfchadipani, Vinayasamgahapaksranam, Sarat- 
thaman3'usam, Pancakam. 

Buddhanaga : — Vinayatthamanjusam. 

Navo Moggallana ‘ — Abhidhanappadipikam. 

Vaoissaro : — Sambandhacintatika, Moggallanabyakaranassa- 
tika, Kamarupaparicchedatika, Padarupavibha- 
vanam, Khemapakaranassatlka, Mulasikkliaya- 
tika, Yuttodayavivaranam StimaBgalapasadaiil, 
Balavataro, Yogavinicchay o, Simalamkara, Eupa> 
rupavibbaga, Paccayasamgabo. 

Sumangala Abhidbamniaithavikasaiil, Abbidbaramattba- 
Vibbavanl. 

Dbammakitti • — Dantadbatupakaranarh. 

Medhamkaro * — Jinacaritam, 

Saddhamasiri J — ' Saddatfcbabbedacinta. 

Devo * — Sumanakutavannana. 

Cullabuddhagboso : — Jatattaginidanani, Sotattaginidanaib. 

Hatthapala * — Madburasavabinl. 

Aggavamsa : — ■ Saddanltipakaranatn. 

Vimalabuddbi : — Mabatlkam. 

Uttama Balavataratikam, LingattbayivaraDatlkaih. 

Kyaovaianno Saddabindu, ParamattbabindupakaraBam. 

Saddhammaguru : — Saddavuttipakasaiiarii. 

Aggapandita : — Lokuppatti 

13 [ Annals, B. O. R. .1 ] 
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Saddhammajotipala ■ Simalamkarassatika, Matikatthadipan!, 
VinayasamutthanadIpanI, Gandliasaro, 
Patthanaganananay 0 , Samkhepavan- 
nana, Sutfcaniddeso, PatimokkiiaviEo- 
dhanl. 

Nava Vimalabucldhi ; — Abhidhammapannarasatthanaih. 

Vepullabuddhi • — Saddasaratthajaliniyatika, Vuttodayatika, 
Paramatthamanjusa, Dasagandhivannana, 
Magadbabhutavidaggam, Vidadhimukkha- 
inandanatlka. 

Ariyavamso ** — Manisaramanjusairi, Manidiparh, Gandabhara- 
nam, Mahanissaram, Jatakavisodhanam. 

Civaro : — Jaiigbadasassa tikam. 

Nava medbamkaro ** — Lokadipakasaram. 

Sariputto ** — Saddavutfcipakasakassatikam. 

Saddbammaguru : — Saddavuttipakasanam. 

Bbammasenapati J — Karikam. Etimasamidipakam, and Mano- 
baram. 

NanasS-garo ^ — Libgattbavivarnapakasanam. 

Abbaya * — Saddattbabbedacintaya mabatikam. 

Gunas^garo : — Mukbamattasaram tat-tikam. 

Subnutaoandana •* — Liiigattbavivaranapakaranam. 
Udumbaranamaoariyo • — Petakopadesassa tikam. 
IJpatissacariya Anagatavamsassa attbakatba, 

Bu ddbapiya * Saratfcbasamgabanamagandho. 
Dbammanandacariya ; — Kacoayanasaro, Kaccayanabbedam, 

and Kaccayanasarassatika, 
Gandhacariyo Kurundigandbo. 

Nagltacariya Saddhasaratfcbajalini. 

Works of unknown authors mentioned in the Gandhavaibsa 
are stated below * 
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Mahapaccariyam, Puranatika, Mulasikkhaiika, Llnatthapaka- 
sini, Nisandelio, Dhammanusaranl, jNTByyasandati, Neyyasanda- 
tiya tika, Sumahavataro. Lokopannafctipakaranam, Tathagata- 
pattipakaraDam, Nalatadhitavannana, Sllia]aviti;ha, Dhammapa- 
dapako, Patipattisarhgaho, Visuddhimaggagandhi, AbHdhamma- 
gandhi, ISTettipakaranagandhi, Visuddhimaggacullatika, Sotappa- 
malinl, Pasadanl, OttasalokasudanI, Subodhalankarassa Navatika, 
Gulhattliatikam, Balappabodhanam, Saddattbabbedacintaya maj- 
jhimatlkam, Karikayatlkam, Etimasamidipikayatikam, Dipavamsa, 
Tbupavamsa and Bodhivamsa. 

The author of the Sasanavamsa gives an outline of Buddha’s 
life and briefly deals with the three Bud- 
dhist Councils held during the reigns of 
the three Indian kings, Ajatasattu, Kalasoka and Asoka. After 
the third Council was over, Moggaliputta Tissa Thera sent 
Buddhist missionaries to different countries for the propagation 
of the Buddhist faith. Pannasami, the author of the Sasana- 
vamsa, speaks of the nine regions visited by the missionaries. 
But of these nine, five are placed in Indo-China. Dr. Mobel Bode 
is of opinion that the author’s horizon seems to be limited, first 
by an orthodox desire to claim most of the early teachers for tie 
countries of the South ( and hence to prove the purest possible 
sources for the Southern doctrines), and secondly by a certain 
feeling of national pride. According to this account, Maha- 
Moggaliputta Tissa sent two separate missionaries to the neigh- 
bouring regions in the valley of the Irawaddy besides three 
others, who visited Laos and Pegu. 

The Thera Mahinda w^ent to Ceylon for the propagation of the 
faith during the reign of the Sinhalese King Devanampiyatissa 
who was a contemporary of the Indian King Asoka. 

Sona and Uttara visited Suvannabhumi ( SudhamrpgOT^^^^h^^i^ 
is, Thaton at the mouth of Sittaung River), 
that even before the sending out of the 
bhumi by Moggaliputta Tissa 
Buddhist Council, Buddha 

of Bhikkhus to preach beamsooet 
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Mabarakkhita Thera spread Buddhism in Yona country (the 
country of the Shan tribes about Zimme ). 

Yonarakkhita Thera visited the country of Vanavasi (the 
region round Prome ) and propagated Buddhism there. 

Majjhantika visited Kasmira and Gandhara ( the Gandhara 
country) which lay on the right bank of the Indus, south of Kabul 
and the whole country became a strong Buddhist hold. 

It was through Maha-Revata Thera that Buddhism found its 
way into Mahimsakamandala ( Andhra country ). 

Maha-Dhammarakkhita Thera went to Maharattha ( Maha- 
nagara-rattha or Siam ) and spread Buddhism there. 

Majjhima Thera spread the Buddhist faith in Cinarattha (the 
Himavantapadesa of the Ceylon books ). 

Kow we shall deal with the history of the spread of Buddhism 
in Aparantarattha which ( placed by European scholars west of 
the Punjab ) is no other than the Sunaparanta of the Burmese, 
i. e., the region lying west of the upper Irawaddy. 

The Sasanavamsa brings before us a picture of the relations 
of State and Samgha in Burma from the time of Anuruddha, with 
his constant adviser, Arahanta, to the time of Meng-Dun-Meng, 
with his Council of Mahatheras. Those relations were one of 
mutual dependence. The Order, though enriched by the gifts of 
pious laymen, yet depends, in the last resort, upon the king. The 
peaceful and easy life dear to the Burmese Bhikkhu, the necessary 
calm for study or the writing of books, the land or water to be 
set apart for ecclesiastical ceremonies, all these are only secured 
by the king’s favour and protection. This accounts for the 
general loyalty of the Samgha to the head of the State. The king^s 
despotism is also held in check. “ At the lowest, the royal gifts 
of viharas and the buildings of cetiyas are either the price paid 
down for desired prosperity and victory, or the atonement for 
bloodshed and plunder ; and the despot dares not risk the terrors, 
the degradation,that later births, in coming time, may hold in store 
for him, if he injures or neglects the Sarhgha.’^ As a rule, the king 
was the Recognised authority in ecclesiastical affairs. This is 
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evident from Anuruddha’s vigorous reforms. The Samgharaja is 
not the elected Head of the Order. He is appointed by the king 
whose favourite and tutor he usually is, It appears from the 
Parupana Ekamsika controversy that the king's power to settle 
a religious question by royal decree is fully recognised by the 
Saihgha. But we also see the king himself under his acariya’s 
influence, so far as to ensure his favouring the orthodox or un- 
orthodox school, according to the views of the Samgharaja. 

The History of Religion in Mramma is nothing more than the 
history of the Buddhist Order in Sunaparanta and Tambadipa. 
The history of the Burmese as a nation centres in a group of 
cities — Pug^n, Sagain, Ava, PanyA Amarapura, Mandalay — 
each, in its turn, the seat of kings. 

The early Buddhist stronghold in Burma was at Sudhamma- 
pura, the capital of Manohari, King of Pegu. Anuruddha, King 
of Pugan, at the instance of Arahanta, a great Thera who came 
from Sudhammapura to Pugi-n, made war with Manohari and 
brought the sacred relics and books to Pug^n. All the members 
of the Samgba in Thaton ( Sudhammapura ) were also transferred 
to Pugd<n. Anuruddha further sent for copies from Ceylon, which 
Arahanta compared with those of Pegu, to settle the readings. 

During the reign of Harapatisisa the celebrated teacher Uttara- 
]iva came from Sudhammapura to Arimaddana and established 
religion there. His pupil Chapada who spent ten years studying 
in Ceylon, returned with fourj colleagues to the capital. After the 
death of Chapada separate schools came into existence, having 
their origin in certain differences that arose between the three 
surviving teachers — • Sivali, Tamalinda and Ananda. The 
schools are together known as Pacchagapa to distinguish them 
from the earlier school in Arimaddana ( Purimagana ) founded 
by Arahanta. 

The reign of Kyocva is highly important for the history of 
Buddhism. He was himself the author of two manuals Para- 
matthabindu and Saddabindu, for the use of his wives, and one 
of his daughters wrote the Vibhatyattha. We are told of the 
science and zeal of the women of Arimaddana, and anecdotes are 
told of their skill in grammar and the keenness of their wit. 
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In the reign of Bureng Naung religion thrived most. It is 
recorded of him that he even forced Buddhism on the Shans and 
Muslims in the north of his kingdom. 

In the reign of Siri Mahasihasurasudhammaraja begins a new 
chapter in the history of Burmese Buddhism — the Parupana — 
Ekamsika controversy. The rise and many phases of the dispute 
are set forth at length by the author of the Sasanavamsa. Two 
sects arose — the Ekamsika sect ( it was so named for going about 
in the village with one shoulder uncovered by the upper garment, 
and the Parupana sect ( this school strictly observed the wearing 
of the upper garment on both shoulders, during the village 
rounds). During the reign of Bodoah Pra the question was 
settled for good. A royal decree established the Parupana 
practices for the whole of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Meng-dun-Meng we come to the last con- 
troversy, perhaps recorded because it points to the influence of 
the Burmese Samgha in Ceylon. An ancient Sima in the island 
( Ceylon ) was the subject of dispute. The matter was brought 
for judgment to the Samgharaja at Mandalay, by deputations 
from both sides. The Samgharaja gave judgment after consulting 
various sacred texts. The members of both sides received presents 
from the king. 

Thus the history of religion in Aparanta closes. 

The edition of the Sasanavamsa' is based on two palm-leaf 
Mss. in the British Museum. It is a non-canonical book and is 
text of Burmese authorship, It is a very interesting historical 
work. The author Pahnaswami who dates his book 1223 of the 
Burmese Common Era 1861 A. D., was the tutor of the then 
reigning king of Burma and himself a pupil of the head of the 
Order at Mandalay. The table of contents promises a general 
history of Buddhism drawn from a few well-known Pali works, 
e. g., Atthakatha, Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa. 
Events are brought up to the time of the third Council in the 

1 Read Sasanavaihaadipa edited by Jnauatilaka Nayaka Punnanse and 
S^sanavamsSdipaya by Vimalasara Unnans© Read also The author 
9 f the SSsanavamsa ’* by M. Bode, J R, A, S., 1899, 
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time of Asoka and the sending forth of missionaries by the Thera 
Mahamoggaliputta Tissa. The later history of religion consists 
of nine chapters, which falls into two parts. The first part con- 
sists of a few legends strung together with quotations from Bud- 
dhaghosa and DIpavarhsa. The accounts of Ceylon and Burma 
seem to be more careful and complete than those of the other 
matters of this group. The second part covers three-fifths of the 
book and treats solely of the -history of Buddhism in Burma 
proper. In part one, the section dealing with the missions strikes 
the key-note of the Sisanavamsa. A few geographical notes 
explained the nine regions visited by the first missionaries. A 
careful study of this work shows the author’s intimate acquain- 
tance with the commentaries. The style imitates that of Buddha- 
ghosaandhis successors.. There are no points of philological 
interest. The book gives us an interesting record of the part 
played by the Buddha’s religion in the social and intellectual 
life, Pannaswami’s history is a purely ecclesiastical piece of 
work. This work has been edited by Mobel Bode, Ph. D. for the 
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THE DATE OF HARSA-PULAKESIN WAR 


BY 

Dr. a. S. Altekar, m. a., ll. b., d. Litt. 

Benares Hindu University 

It is well-known that the efforts of mighty Harsa to reduce 
PulakeMn II to submission did not come to fruition and that he 
had to return home discomfited from the Vindhya passes. But 
neither the foreign admirer of Harsa, who admits the defeat of his 
imperial host, nor the courtly poet of Pulakesin, who grows elo- 
quent over this signal achievement of his patron, throws any 
light on the time of this war or the causes that led to it. We of 
course know that the war took place sometime before 634 a. n, 
the date of the Aihole inscription, but how many years prior to 
that date it was fought, is not yet definitely ascertained. As a 
consequence,we find divergent views held on this subject. The 
late Dr. Fleet had advanced the opinion that the war between 
Pulaketin and Harsa must have taken place before 612 A. D.’ 
This view has been recently accepted by Dr. R E. Mookerji in 
his book on Harsa in the Rulers of India Series®. Vincent Smith\ 
and following him, Mr. C. V. Vaidya^ are, on the other hand, dis- 
posed to hold that the contest has to be placed in c. 620 A. D. It 
will be shown in this paper on the strength of new epigraphical 
evidence that the war between the two aspirants for imperial 
power almost certainly took place sometime between 630 A, D. 
and 634 A. D, 

The arguments in favour of the view that the battle took place 
before 612 A D. are by no means very strong. •> It is no doubt true 
that later records of the successors of Pulakesin II mention that 

1 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 351. 

2 Pp.31ff. 

3 Ecfly History of India, 4th edition, p. 353. 

4 History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 
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Pulakesin won the title of Paramesvara as a result of the over- 
throw of Harsa, the Imperial Sovereign of Northern India, and 
that the Hyderabad Plates of Pulakesin II, dated 612 A. D.\ assign 
him that title. It will be, however, not safe to conclude from 
this circumstanc© that Pulakesin had defeated Harsa even earlier 
than 612 A. D. If such were the case, the glorious achievement 
being quite a recent one, the plates would have gone eloquent 
over its description. As it is, they do not even refer to the over- 
throw of Harsa. The title Paramesvara is no doubt given to Pula- 
kesin, but every student of ancient Indian copper-plates knows that 
their writers were not usually accustomed to weigh their words very 
carefully when they were eulogising their patrons. Thai the utle 
Paramesvara had no vital connection with the overthrow of 
Harsa, as later day copper-plate-composers claim, will be further 
evident from ‘the fact that Ravikirti, the author of the Aihole 
prosasti, does not give it to his patron in his famous composition, 
although he therein describes the defeat of Harsa in picturesque 
language. 

Nor does the testimony of Yuan Chwang prove that the two 
sovereigns had measured swords with each other before 612 A. D. 
The Chinese pilgrim no doubt remarks that after conquering the 
‘ five Indias * within six years after his accession, Harsa 
‘ reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon.®’ 
But as Walters has pointed out^, the word ch’ui here employed 
simply means ‘ to don the imperial robe i. e. to reign justly 
and happily. That any literal interpretation of the expression, 
which would of course exclude the possibility of the offensive 
against Pulakesin after 612 A. D., is out of question will be clear 
from the fact that Harsa was actually engaged in a war with the 
people of Ganjam at the time of his meeting with Yuan Chwang, 

Fleet seems to be under the impression that all the exploits 
of Pulakesin mentioned in the Aihole inscription in verses 17 to 
24 were accomplished prior to his formal coronation in 610 A. D., 


1 I. A, VI, p. 73. 

2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 343- 

3 Ibtdi p. 346. 

14 [ Annals, B, O. B. I* 1 
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which is being described in v. 35. If such were the case, the 
defect of Harsa will have to be placed prior to 610 A. d. The 
verse 25, however, does not at all refer to the coronation of Pula- 
kesin II. After describing how Pulake^in foiled the efforts of his 
uncle to deprive him of his throne, how he broke up the con- 
federacy of Govinda and Appayika, defeated the rulers of Vana- 
vasi and Konkana, overthrow Gangas, Alupas and Mauryas and 
reduced Lata, Malava and Gurjara rulers, Ravikirti points out 
that as a consequence of these exploits, Pulakesin became the 
Lord Paramount of the three Maharastras. The verse describes 
Pulakesin^s attainment of the imperial position in the south and 
has nothing to do with his accession in 610 A. D."* 

A survey of the political situation at the commencement of 
the careers of both the sovereigns will show that they could not 
have fought with each other prior to 612 A. D. Each had to spend 
his first few years in consolidating his position and overcoming 
local and hereditary foes, who were neither few nor insignificant. 
If we read between the lines of Yuan Chwang, we shall find that 
Harsa could have thought of challenging the position of Pula- 
keMn only after 612 A. D. Says the Pilgrim “ Proceeding easU 
wards, he ( i. e. Harsa ) invaded the states that had refused alle- 
giance and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had 
fought the five Indias The exact meaning of the expression 
‘ Five Indias ’ is unfortunately uncertain, but the expression 
^ proceeding eastwards ' makes it quite clear, that these six years 
were spent by Harsa in fighting with his opponents exclusively 
in Eastern India. The pilgrim goes on to observe, “ then having 
enlarged his territory, he increased his army, bringing his 
elephant corps upto 60,000, and the cavalry to 1,00,000.'" Ifc 
must have been only after his resources were thus increased and 
army strengthened in 612 A. D. that Harsa could have thought of 
atiaoking his neighbours in the west or in the south 


1 ct I 
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Nor was Pulake^in powerful enough to accept the challenge of 
Harsa before 612 A. D. The .Hyderabad plates make it clear that 
he had ascended the throne in 610 a. d Pious history, as manu^ 
faotured by later chroniclers, no doubt asserts^ that Mangailsa 
voluntarily surrendered the crown to his nephew Pulakesin II, 
when the latter came of age ; ‘ for is it ever conceivable that a 
scion of Calukya family would ever depart from the path of 
virtue ? ' Contemporary documents, however, tell a different tale, 
and we know that instead of handing over the kingdom to his 
nephew, Mangailsa fought with him to the bitter end in order to 
secure the succession of his own son and perished in the effort/^ 
The fratricidal war encouraged the feudatories to be rebellious, 
and Pulakesin was threatened in the very heart of his kingdom 
by a confederacy of Govinda and Appayika, who advanced to 
fight with him on the banks of the Bhima. Pulakesin could save 
the situation only by buying off one of his opponents in order to 
defeat the other.^ Then immediately to the south of his capital, 
he had to fight with the Gangas and Alupas, Nor had he easy 
time in Konkana, where he had to reduce to subjection the 
Mauryas. It will be thus seen that the first few years of Pula- 
keMn must have been spent in reconquering the home-provinces 
of his hereditary kingdom. Within three years of his accession, 
he could, therefore, hardly have been in a position to defeat Harsa. 

The cause of the war between Harsa and Pulakesin seems to 
be the conflict of their imperial plans in Gujarat and Malva. 
Students of Ancient Indian History know full well how these 
provinces used to profess allegiance sometimes to a northern and 
sometimes to a southern power. Both Harsa and Pulake§in, there- 
fore, thought that these provinces ought to fall within their own 
spheres of influence. There is nothing to show that Baviklrti 
follows any chronological order in narrating the events in tbe 
Aihole inscription ; the mention, however, of the acceptance of 
Pulakesin 's sovereignty by Lata, Malava and Gurjara rulers in 
V. 22, immediately before the description of the war with Harsa, 

1 e. g, Yevoor tablets, J. A,, vol. VIII, p. 13, 

2 A ihole Inscription, v. 15. 

3 Ibid, V. 17. 
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may very probably show that the one was the cause of the other. It 
is well-known that several records of the Gurjars of Bharoacli 
claim that Dadda II, a ruler of that line, had protected a king of 
Valabhi against Harsa.^ It would appear very probable that 
before attacking Valabhi, Harsa must have compelled the ruler 
of Malva to recognise his suzereinty. This must have exasperated 
Pulakesin, for that ruler was his own feudatory erstwhile. He 
seems to have planned retaliation by helping the Gurjara ruler 
Dadda II in affording protection to the Valabhi chief against 
Harsa. Hay, it is quite probable that the credit claimed for 
Dadda II may have really belonged to Pulake^in, whose feudatory 
he probably was. Cases are by no means few in Ancient Indian 
historical documents where feudatories entirely ignore their 
suzereins and take the full credit of the latters' achievements to 
themselves. Thus the defeat of Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahipala 
is claimed entirely for Calukya feudatory Harasimha by his court 
poet Pampa, who completely ignores Indra III, his patron's 
feudal lord.^ The Bharoach Gurjara kingdom was a petty princi- 
pality, hardly equal to two or three modern districts : and it is 
very improbable, if not impossible, that Dadda II could have 
single-handed afforded protection to the Valabhi ruler against 
the Lord Paramount of Northern India. It is almost certain that 
he was either supported by Pulakesin's battalions, or that he was 
merely fight’ng in the latter’s army. The latter hypothesis seems 
to be more probable, for the Aihole inscriptions claims in v. 22 
that the Gurjara ruler was a feudatory of Pulakesin. 

It would appear that Harsa eventually succeeded in winning 
over the Valabhi ruler by offering him his own daughter in 
marriage. Such a move was essential, for it was very useful in 
consolidating Harsa's position in Central India by removing an 
enemy in the flank. The assumption sometimes made that Harsa 
may have marched against Valabhi after the efforts to defeat 
Pulakesin proved of no avail is very improbable. Northern 
powers are usually seen consolidating their position in the north, 
right up to Kathiawar before launching an attack on trans- 

1 e. g. Naosati plates I. A. XIII, p. 77. 

2 K arnatakq.-hhasa-dhusana, Introduction^ p. XI Y- 
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Vindhyan regions. The Mauryas had conquered Kathiawar 
before attacking the Deccan- The Muslims attacked Devagiri 
only after they had conquered Gujarat and Kathiawar- It would 
therefore seem almost certain that Harsa's conquest or winning 
ever of the Valabhi ruler must have preceded his offensive 
against Pulake^in. 

If such were the case, the latter event must be placed some- 
time about 630 A. D. We have already seen how later Gurjara 
grants claim that Dadda II had afforded protection to the Valabhi 
king against Harsa. The known dates of Dadda II range from 

629 to 640 A D. Ic is not very probable that his accession took 
place much earlier than 629 A. D. We may therefore place the 
Gurjara-Calukya alliance sometime about 628 or 629 A. D. This 
alliance did not last long, for Dhruvabhata the Valabhi king, 
was won over by HarSa. Strengthened and encouraged by this 
defection, Harsa must have planned his offensive against Pula- 
kesin sometime between 630 and 634 A. D. 

634 A. D., the upper limit for the war is determined by the 
Aihole inscription. That the lower limit cannot go back beyond 

630 A, D., as shown above by a discussion of the general political 
situation, is further rendered almost certain by the recently 
published Lohanera copper-plates of Palakesin IL^ The wording 
of the date of this document is unfortunately slightly corrupt, 
it reads as ‘ dvipancasadadJiike sakabdapancoke ^ If we take the 
expression literally, it would mean ‘ in the Saka year 52 \ But 
in Saka 52, neither Pulakesin nor the Calukyas were in existence. 
It is quite obvious that the expression sakahdapaficake is a mis- 
take for satahdapancake. The date of this record of Pulakesin II 
is therefore 552 in Saka Era i. e. 630 A. p., a year falling with- 
in the known reign of that ruler. 

The Lohanera plates of Pulakesin II issued in 630 A. D. des- 
cribe his valour and exploits, but are altogether silent about the 
defeat of Harsa. They describe Pulakesin as Vijayt sdhasaikaratih^ 
anekacaturdantasamgrdmajanitaprana ... iaya ... svdbhujahalalahdha- 
vikramdkhyahy ... purvapardmhundthah^ prasahhabhimrsianyaraja^ 


I ipihare , Sources of Mediaeval History of the Deccan^ Vol, I, pp. 1-8. 
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irih^ but are quite silent about the most notable achievement of 
Pulakesin. Negative evidence is no doubt generally to be accepted 
with caution, but the composer was out to describe the valour of 
the donor ; and if the most significant achievement of the latter 
known to us did not occur to him, the almost certain reason seems 
to be that it was not yet an accomplished fact. We have seen al- 
ready how the known facts of the Gurjara-Maitraka history sup- 
port the view that the offensive against Pulakesin could not have 
been launched before c. 630 A. D. The negative evidence of the 
Lohanera plates supports the same conclusion. It would be thus 
seen that we can locate the war between Harsa and PulakeMn 
within the narrow limit of four years, 630-634 A. D. 



THE A.GE OF JAN AKA AND OTHERS 

BY 


VANAMALI VEDANTATIRTHA, M. A. 


Two remarkable books were sometime ago published on 
Ancient Indian History by the Calcutta University. These 
deserve the special study and attention of all oriental scholars. 
The first of these is Dr. S. N. Pradhan’s “ Chronology of Ancient 
India ” which deals with the political history of ancient India 
from the time of the Rgvedic King Divodasa down to the 
extinction of the Nandas, while the second, Dr. H. C. Roy 
Choudhury’s “ Political History of Ancient India ” deals with the 
period from the birth of Pariksit to the extinction of the imperial 
Guptas. Thus the period ranging from the time of Pariksit to 
the end of the Nandas has been dealt with by both Dr. Pradhan 
and Dr, Roy Choudhury. 


It is interesting to note that the results obtained by them 
diverge widely. Dr. Pradhan has worked on the well-known 
principle laid down in the Vayu PurSna ( I, 200-1 ) and the 
Mahabharata (I. 2, 382 ; 1, 1, 267-8 ) that the knowledp of the 
Veda should be reinforced with the knowledge of the Itihasa and 


Purana, for ‘ Veda is afraid that the man ignorant of the Purana 
and Itihasa will do violence to Him’ ( i. e. Veda). There is 
some truth in this principle, for Vedic India can never be properly 
understood, unless one knows the Purana ( = ancient history ) of 
India. Working on this principle Dr. Pradhan has checked and 
corrected Puranic genealogies and traditions with^ the informa- 
tion and evidence derived from Vedic literature in general, as 
veil as from genuine Puranic synchronisms, and found that in 
the Puranas ‘ sometimes one dynasty is merged or interwoven 
into or tacked on to another dynasty, owing to the corrupt readings 
that have crept in ’, and this has resulted in ‘ a preposterously 
long line of kings ’ ( Chronology of Ancient India, Preface, p, xi j. 
Collateral successions have sometimes been described in the 
Puranas as lineal ; sometimes orders of succession ^ . 

chronisms misplaced, dynasties lengthened owing to corrupt 
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readings ( 0, A. L, Preface, p. xi ). For this reason Dr. Pradhan 
has thought it necessary to accept all Puranic accounts with 
caution, to compare and check them amongst themselves and ‘to 
correct them in the light of Vedic, Buddhistic, Jain and other 
external evidences ’ {C. A, Preface, p. xi ). For according to 
him evidence derived from the Veda is very strong and generally 
carries more authority than the Puranas, for ‘ many of them are 
either directly contemporary records or are traditions founded on 
contemporary records ^ { C, A, J., Preface, p. xi ). Dr. Boy Chon- 
dhury’s point of view, though somewhat similar, leans more 
towards Buddhistic literature, and looks on the Puranas with 
greater suspicion. It may be noted in this connection that 
Pargiter’s view has been to place ‘ little trust in the Vedic litera- 
ture regarding matters containing Brahmanical pretensions ’ 
{Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 10 ), and to ascribe to the 
Veda ‘ a Brahmanical lack of historical sense ’ {A. I, H, T,, 
pp. 63-75 ), and generally to place ‘ implicit trust in the Puranas’ 
and ‘ little trust in the Vedas We mean to compare here a few 
of the results obtained by Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Boy Choudhury. 

Dr. Boy Choudhury thinks that Janakas from Siradhvaja 
Janaka to Krti Janaka, as described in the Puranas ( i. e. the 
^Vayu and Visnu etc. ) were the later Videhas of Mithila, and 
began to rule the kingdom of Videha 6 generations or 180 years 
after the time of Janamejay a Pariksita. He admits that he has 
failed to bring any of thef Janakas into synchronistic connection 
with the members of other royal dynasties and identify any of 
the Puranic Janakas, with the Janakas mentioned in the Bud- 
dhistic Jatakas ( Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edi,p. 31). 
He thinks that the great Janaka of the Vedic texts was Siradhvaja 
Janaka, father of Sita, of the Puranic list, because Asvapati, king 
of the Kekayas, is represented in the Bamayana as the maternal 
grandfather of Bharata, and because Janaka of the Vedic texts, 
was contemporary with the Kekaya king named Asvapati ( Poli- 
tical History of Ancient India, 1st ed., p. 21 ). This is the view 
held by Dr. Boy Choudhury in the 1st edition of his book. In 
the 2nd edition of it, we find he has almost withdrawn his 
opinion, as we find him adding “ as the name Asvapati is also 
given to Bharata 's maternal uncle ( Bamayana VII, 113, 4), it 
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was possibly not a personal name but a family designation like 
^Janaka *. In that case it is impossible to say how far the identi- 
fication of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is correct ” 
( P. H, A.. T., 2nd ed., p. 31 ). Although * the precise determination 
of the exact chronological relation between Janameiaya and 
Janaka is ", according to Dr. Roy Choudhury, ‘ impossible ’ 
( P. H, A. P., 2nd ed., p. 26 ), ydt Dr Roy Choudhury thinks, the 
fact that ‘ the great Janaka was later than the Pariksitas" ( i. e. 
Janamejaya, Srutasena, Ugresena and Bhimasena ) ‘ admits of no 
doubt " ( P. H. A. I.t 2nd ed., p. 25 ). Although the epic tradition 
that Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra oi 
Janamejaya ( Mahahharala, Beng. recension, I, 53, 7 ; IV, 21, 2 ) 
and the Puranic tradition ( Visnu Puram IV, 21, 2 ) that Janame- 
jaya 's son and successor Satanika learnt the Vedas from Yajfia- 
valkya, go towards proving the contemporaneity of Janame]aya 
and Janaka, they are held by Dr. Roy Choudhury as unreliable {P. 
H. A. P, 2nd ed., p. 26 ) because he thinks that they are incompa- 
tible with the evidence derived from Vedic literature ( P. H, A. I. 
2nd ed, p. 26 ). The first line of Vedic evidence is, according to 
Dr. Roy Choudhury, derived from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
( III, 3. 1 ), where Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Yajnavalkya with 
the question “ whither have the Pariksitas gone ? the true 
answer to which had already been obtained by Bhujyu from a 
Gandharva who had possessed the daughter of Patancala Kapya 
in the Madra country before. Yajnavalkya answered “ Thither 
where Asvamedha sacrificers go"". Dr. Roy Choudhury concludes 
from this that ‘ the Pariksitas ( sons of Pariksit ) ’ i. e. Janamejaya 
and his brothers ‘ must at that time have passed away, though 
their life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people ' ( P. iP. A. P, 2nd ed., pp. 25-6 ). 

A second line of evidence adduced by Dr. Roy Choudhury in 
support of his contention is as follows ( P. iP A, J., 2nd ed., 

p, 26 ) 

Indrota Daivapa Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya 
( ^atapjttha-"PrahmarLa XIII, 5, 4, 1 ). Indrota 's pupil was his son 
Drti Aindrota ( Jaivi, Tip. Bra. Ill, 40, 2 ; Vamsa Bra. 2 ). Drti's 
pupil was Pulusa Pracinayogya {Jaim. Up, Bra. Ill, 40, 2). 

15 [ Annals, B. O. Bi 
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Puliisa’s pupil was Satyayajna Paulusi ( Jaim, Up, Bra, III, 40 
2 ), Satyayajnya Paulusi was a contemporary of Budila A^vata- 
ra^vi and of Uddalaka Aruni ( Chdndogya V, 11, 1-2 ) t\vo 
prominent figures of Janaka^s court ( BrhadaraTyyaka Up, V, 14, 8' 
III, 7, 1 ). Safcyayajna Paulusi therefore was a contemporary 
of Janaka Vaideha. He was an elder contemporary because big 
pupil Soma^usma Satyayajni Praclnayogya met Janaka ( ^tapa- 
tha Brahmana XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ). As Satyayajna flourished long after 
Indrofca Daivapa, his contemporary Janaka was considerably 
later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of Indrota { F, H A, L 
2nd*ed., p. 26 ). 

Turning to the view of Dr. Pradhan we find that the same 
evidence from Vedic literature and consequently the same line of 
argument has been used by him to show that Janamejaya Pari- 
ksita was a contemporary of Hiranyanabha Kausalya and there- 
fore was an older contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya ( C. 
A, L, 1st ed., p. 134 ). The small synchronistic tables furnished 
by him ( C. A, p. 160 ; p. 134 ), illustrate the chronological 
relation amongst the persons mentioned — 

Indrota Daivapa 

I 

Drti Aindrota Pariksit Aruna 

n ’ I 

Upamanyu, Pulusa Praoinayogya, Hiranyanabha, Janamejava Uddalaka, Veda 

I , I 1 

Pracmasala^ Satyayajna Paulusi, Erti Janaka, l^atanika, Yajnavalkya, 

Thus it will be found that the Vedic evidence used by Dr. Boy 
Choudhury in the hope of proving * clearly ^ that * Janaka was 
separated by six generations from Janamejaya^s time ( B, H. A, 
2nd ed„ p. 27 ) or by about ‘ 180 years ’ {P. H, A, /„ 2nd ed„ 
pp. 27-8 ) and thus to reject the Puranic and epic synchronisms 
considering them as ‘ unreliable ’ is exactly the very evidence 
which has already been employed by Dr. Pradhan to show that 
they furnish corroboration of the epic and Puranic synchronism?. 

The third argument advanced by Dr. Eoy Choudury to prove 
that Janaka was six generations below Janamejaya is based upon 
the lists of teachers in the Satapatha Br^hmapa and the Byhada- 
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ranraka Upanisad ( P. H, A, 1^ 1st ed., p. 17 ; 2iid ed., p. 27 \ He 
says that because Tura Kavaseya, the priest of Janamejaya, 
stands at the 10th step above Sanjiviputra, and because Yajfia- 
valkya, the friend of Janaka, stands at the 4fch step above the 
same Sahjiviputra, as in the list below : — 


Tura Kavaseya Janamejaya 

Yajnavaoas Rajastambayana 

Kusri 

Sandilya 

Vatsya 

V amakaksay ana 


Mahitthi 
Kautsa 
Mandavya 
Mandukayani 
Sahjlvlput;ra 
therefore Janamejaya 


Yajhavalkya, Janaka 

Asuri 

Asurayana 

Pra^niputra 

Sahjlviputra 

stands at the 6th step above Janaka. 


Dr, Pradhan we find ( C, A, L p, 159 ) has used a slightly 
different list from the same book Satapatha Brahmana ( X, 6, 5, 9 ; 
XIV, 3, 2, 32 ), but arriving at the same conclusion, namely that 
Tura Kavaseya stands at the 6th step above Yajnavalkya in the 
following series of Vedic teachers » — 

Tura Kavaseya 

Yajnavaoas Rajastambayana 

Kusri Vaja^ravasa 

TJpavesi 

I 

Aruna Aupavesi 

I ‘ 

IJddalaka Aruni 

1 

Yajhavalkya. . Janaka 

Thus although Tura Kavaseya stands at the 6th step in the 
series of teachers above ysjfiavalkxa and Janaka, Dr. Pradhan 


Pariksita 

I • 

Janamejaya 

I 

Satanlka 
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has placed Jauamejaya only a step above Janaka ( C. A. Igfc ed. 
p. 159 ) in conformity with the several epic, Puranic and Vedic 
synchronisms which will be mentioned in this paper presently, 
and has made the justifiable hypothesis that Tura Kavaseya lived 
to a great age to officiate* as the priest of Janamejaya^ just as 
"Vyasa Para^arya lived to a great age to attend Janamejaya’s 
court {C A. I, V- 160) when the latter instituted his Naga- 
satra ( Beng. MBh. I, 53, 7 ; I, 60, 7 ). Besides in a succession of 
teachers, the average age-difference is generally much less than 
that in a lineal descendance, unless the pupils are sons of their 
preceptors- The preceptors were in some cases younger than 
their pupils, just as Samkaracarya was much younger than his 
pupil Suresvaracarya. The subject of contemporaneity will be 
best understood when it is borne in mind that a man may gene- 
rally he contemporary with five successive generations. In my 
childhood I was a contemporary of the grand-father of a friend of 
mine ; I ’am now a contemporary of his old father and of him •, 
I am a contemporary of his son, who is now a youth and has just 
married ; If I am spared a few years more, I shall be a contempo- 
rary of my friend’s grand-child. If a man lives exceptionally 
long, he may be a contemporary of no less than six successive 
generations of men, younger or older. There is no reason to be 
surprised at the information that Tura Kavaseya officiated as the 
priest of Janamejaya, although the latter was contemporary with 
TJddalaka Aruni who was the fifth in the series of teachers from 
Tura Kavaseya. All doubts about this will be dispelled when 
one remembers the case of the Turkish bi-centenarian Zaro Aga 
who was 9 years old in 1784 at the time of the treaty of the 
American War of Independence. 

It is interesting to note how Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Roy Chou- 
dhury have differed as regards the time about which the famous 
king Hiranyanahha Kausalya flourished. 

Dr. Roy Ohoudhury thinks that Hiranyanahha Kausalya 
was a contemporary of Qautama Buddha, and of Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, and of Bimbisara of Magadha { P. H. A, 1st ed. p. 51 
and p. 81 ; 2nd ed. p. 65 and p. 99 ), He has arrived at this result 
by the following steps : — - ^ 
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( 1 ) TJddalaka AruBi ‘was separated hy 6 generations from 
Janamejaya ^ 

(2) Gunakhya SankiLayana was separated by 2 generations 
from TJddalaka, ( as in the Sankhayana Aranyaka ). 

( 3 ) * Therefore Gunakhya Sankhayana flourished 7 or 8 
generations from ’ ( i. e. below ) ‘ Janamejaya 

( 4 ) Kausalya Asvalayana, Kabandhin Katyayana, Pippalada 
and Prince Hiranyanabha Kausalya were contemporaries as 
given in the Pra^na Upanisad (VI, 1). Asvalayana here was an 
inhabitant of Kosala. 

( 5 ) The author of the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra was contem- 
porary with the author of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, ‘ as they 
mention each other in their respective works 

( 6 ) Assalayana of Savatthi * is ‘ mentioned in the Majjhima 
Kikaya ( II, 147 et seq) as a famous Vedic scholar and a contem- 
porary of Gotama Buddha and Kukuda or Pakudha Kaccayana 

■ ‘ These facts ^ have enabled Dr. Eoy Choudhury ‘ to identify 
‘ Kausalya Asvalayana ’ of the Prasna TJpanisad * with Assalayana 
of Savatthi * of ‘ the Majjhima Nikaya \ and to conclude that he 
‘ must have lived in the 6th century B. C. ’ ( P. H. A. J., 2nd ed., 
pp. 16-17 ), and secondly to conclude that Gunakhya Sankhayana 
‘too must have lived in the 6th century B. CJ, if Gunakhya San- 
khayana was identical with the author of the Sankhayana Grhya 
Sutra ^ P. iP A. 2nd ed., pp. 16-17 ), and thirdly to conclude 
that the king: Hiranyanabha Kausalya was contemporary with 
Prasenajitjking of Kosala, and of Gautama Buddha, and of Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha. 

On analysing the steps adopted here by Dr. Koy Choudhury it 
will be found that the 1st step is wrong, as we have already seen 
that his Vedic evidences rather tend to prove the contemporaneity 
of Janamejaya and Uddalaka Aruni. 

Combining the 4th and 6th steps together, Dr. Roy Choudhury 
concludes that Kausalya Asvalayana of the Prasna TJpanisad was 
identical with Assalayana of Savatthi of the Majjhima Kikaya. 
Because Asvalayana was an inhabitant of Kosala, therefore he 
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was identical with Assalayana of Savatthi — this seems to be the 
reasoning adopted by Dr. Roy Choudhury. It is an assumption 
pure and simple. It is no proof. 

In the 1st edition of his work ( p. 10 ) Dr. Roy Choudhury 
stated It is however possible that Gunakya Sankhayana was 
not identical with the Grhya Sutrakara and referred us to 8^ B E 
XXIX, pp. 4-5. In the second edition ( pp. 16-17 ), he states If 
Gunakhya Sankhayana was the same as the Grhya Sutrakara, he 
too must have lived in the 6th century B. C.*' It appears that he 
entertains less doubt about Gunakhya Sankhayana having been 
the Grhya Sutrakara, for he accepts the contemporaneity of Guna- 
khya, Asvalayana and Gautama Buddha, and places Janaka in 
the 7th century B. C. ( P. H, A. L, 2nd ed., pp. 27-28 ). But we 
have got to say a few words about Gunakhya. 

From the Brhadaranyaka IJpanisad ( VI, 3, 7 ; 5, 3 ) we learn 
that Yajnavalkya was the pupil of XJddalaka Aruni. Xahoda 
being the pupil of the same Dddalaka, was contemporary with 
Yajnavalkya. Gunakhya who was the pupil of Kahoda, therefore 
ranks only a step below Yajnavalkya. Xow Yajnavalkya was 
the author of many Yajuses in, and the compiler of the 'White 
Yajurveda. Gunakhya who ranks only a step below Yajnavalkya 
therefore belonged to the very beginning of the Yajurvedic Period. 
Hence he could not evidently have been the Grhya Sutrakara, for 
the Grhya Sutras, as a class of literature, are of later date. 

Another point need be noticed in this connection. The conse- 
quences of treating Gunakhya as contemporary with Assalayana 
Savatthi and Gautama Buddha, and therefore with Prasenajit and 
Bimbisara would be to bring down Kahoda, and Yajnavalkya — 
the author of the White Yajurveda to only a step above Gautama 
Buddha, that is to suppose that Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit 
and Bimbisara, etc. might have seen Yajnavalkya in their youth. 
This is absurd on the very face of it, for the White Yajurveda 
cannot belong to the time of Gautama Buddha. Gunakhya 
was far earlier than Gautama Buddha. 

Again, consequent on Dr. Roy Choudhury 's assumption of the 
identity of Assalayana of Savatthi with Kausalya Asvalayana 
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the Pra^na Upanisad, Dr. Roy Choudhury has been compelled to 
make another wrong assumption, namely, of the identity of 
Kabandhin Katyayana of the Pra^na Upanisad with Pakudha 
Kacohayana of the Majjhima Nikaya { P, H A, L, 2nd ed., 
pp. 16-17 ). In order to prove the identity of Kabandhin Katya- 
yana with Pakudha Kaccayana, he says that the word ‘ Kavan- 
dhin ’ means the same thing as the word ‘ Kakuda ^ giving us the 
equation ‘ Kavandhin = Kakuda ^ { F. H. A. 2nd ed , p. 17 
foot-note ) and has asked us to refer to the Atharvaveda IX, 4, 3. 
We consult the Atharvaveda and find that W. D. Whitney has 
translated the word ‘ Kavandha * by ‘ trunk ( Translation cf 
Atharvaveda^ p. 529 ). We consult the Vdcaspatya Abhidhdna, 
Monier- William’s Dictionary, Sanskrit Worterbuch, R. 0. Childers’ 
Dictionary of the Pali Language etc., and nowhere do we find 
any way of helping Dr. Roy Choudhury to obtain the equation 
“ Kavandha = Kakuda We give here all the meanings of 
these two words •* — 

“ Kav(b)andha ” = (1) A barrel, cask, trunk, belly 

(2) A large-bellied vessel 

(3) A comet 

(4) Name of Rahu 

(5) Name of the Raksasa Danu, son of Sri 

(6) Name of certain Ketus 96 in number 

(7) Clouds which obscure the Sun at sun-set 

and sun-rise. 

“ Kakuda ” — (1) Chief 

(2) Any projecting corner 

(3) The hump of the shoulder of the Indian 

bullock 

(4) Name of a metre 

(5) An ensign of royalty 

(6) Name of a daughter of Daksa and wife 

of Dharma. 

Childers names ‘ the tree Terminalia Ar^una ’ as a synonym 
for. Kakuda in addition to the 3rd and 5th in the above list. 
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Kav(b)andliin^’ means (1) a sage mentioned in tke Prasna 

Upanisad 

(2) laden ^yith water. 

Thus it will be realized that we have been misled with a wrong 
equation- But even admitting for the sake of argument that the 
word ‘ Kavandha ’ means the same as ‘ Kakuda ^ we cannot 
accept that Kabandhin Katyayana of the Prasna Upanisad was 
identical with Pakudha Kaccayana of the Mahhlma JSTikaya, for 
it would then only mean that in the Katyayana gotra family 
one was named Kabandhin and another Pakudha. Other very 
strong evidences must be brought forward to prove the identity of 
two persons having different names of the same meaning. But 
the question does not arise at all, because the equation itself 
Kavandhin = Kakuda, cannot stand. The fact is that Katyayana, 
Sankhayana, A^valayana, Bharadvaja etc. were gotra or family 
titles in those days, just as Mukherjee, Banerjee, Pradhan and 
Eoy Choudhury are family-titles now-a-days. 

From the conversations described in the Prasna Upanisad ( III, 
1-12 ) between the Atharvavedic Professor Pippalada and Kausalya 
A§valayana, it is clear that the latter was eager to know about 
the nature of Life and its relation to the Self, while from the con- 
versations between Assalayana of Savatthi and Gautama 
Buddha it is clear that this Assalayana belonged to a degenerate 
age, puffed up with the vanity of caste, always anxious to preach 
the purijg^ and superiority of Brahmans. How different is] the 
mentality of Asvalayana of the Prasna Upanisad. 

Similarly, it is evident from the Majjhima Nikaya ( I, p. 198 ; 
I, p 250 ; II, p. 2 ) that Pakudha Kaccayana was a degenerate 
mediocrity or even worse in intellect, while the Prasna Upanisad 
( I, 3-15 ) informs us that Kavandhin Katyayana really belonged 
to the true Brahmanic type of the Vedic age, anxious to know 
about the Most Glorious, the Most Effulgent, the One Origin of 
this Universe, Manifested in this Universe. It is now easy to 
understand why Dr. Roy Choudhury has been led to assign Hiranya- 
nabha Kausalya to the time of Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and 
Bimbisara. Kausalya Asvalayana and Kavandhin Katyayana 
were, according to the Prasna Upanisad, contemporary with the 
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King Hiranyanabha. Assalayana of Savatfchi and Pakudlia 
Kaccayana were, according to the Ma 3 ?,hima Nikaya, contem- 
porary with Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and BimbisSra. Now 
if Kausalya Asvalayana and Kavandhin Katyayana are identified 
with Assalayana of Savatthi and Pakudha Kaccayana respective- 
ly, as they have been by Dr. Roy Choudhury, then the king 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya could not but be regarded by him as 
belonging to the time of Gautama Buddha. 

We have already seen that Dr. Roy Choudhury 's identifica- 
tions represented by the equations : 

Kausalya Asvalayana = Assalayana of Savatthi and Kavan- 
dhin Katyayana = Pakudha Kaccayana, are wrong, so that one 
may infer that his assigning Hiranyanabha Kausalya to the time 
of Gautama Buddha and Prasenajit is erroneous. Moreover we 
shall have to imagine that the Kosala King Hiranyanabha and 
the Kosala King Prasenajit ruled simultaneously if we believe 
in the above identifications. Had they ruled or existed simulta- 
neously in Kosala, the eloquent Buddhist literature would have 
mentioned that. 

According to Dr. Pradhan, the assignment of Hiranyanabha Kau- 
salya to the time of Gautama Buddha is absolutely untenable, for 
the King Para, son of Atnara and grandson of Hiranyanabha, as he 
has shown ( C, A. A, p. 133 ) is mentioned not only in a Brahmana- 
like passage in the SahkhEyana Srauta Sltra ( XVI, 9, 11-13 ), 
the Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana ( II, 6, j 1 ), the Panes vimsa 
Brahmana ( XXV, 16, 3 ), and the Satapatha Brahmana ( XIII, 5, 
4, 4), but also in the Taittirlya Samhita ( V, 6, 5, 3) and the 
Maitrayani Samhita. No one should dare to bring the Taittirlya 
Samhita, the Maitrayani Samhita, Satapatha Brahmana, Tandya 
Brahmana, Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana etc. down to times 
of Prasenajit, Ajata^atru and Gautama Buddha. 

Dr. Pradhan has collected various other pieces of evidence for 
accepting that Janamejaya Pfiriksita was a contemporary of 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya and an older contemporary of Janaka 
Vaideha and Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya ‘ 

16 [ Azmale, B. R. .1 ] 
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( 1 ) The position of Yajnavalkya, and therefore of Janaka 
Vaideha, is absolutely fixed on the genealogical table because 
Satanika, son of Janamejaya, read the three Vedas with Yajia* 
valkya ( C. A, Z,'P. 124 ). 

(2) The position of Yajnavalkya and therefore of his friend 
Janaka Vaideha, is unaherably fixed on the genealogical table, 
because Yajnavalkya was the nephew (=sistGr’s son=Bhagineya) 
and disciple of Vaisampayana who related the story of Maha- 
bharata at the court of Janamejaya Pariksita ( C. A. p. 124 ). 

( 3 ) This Vaisampay ana’s personal name was Caraka 
{ KaMka on Panini ), so that his full name was Caraka Vaisam- 
payana, so called bacause he was a descendant or son of Vi^ampa 
( 0. A. p. 124 ). As a result of a quarrel between Vaisampa- 
yana and his nephew Yajnavalkya Va 3 asaneya, the latter, the 
friend of Janaka, gave up learning and teaching the Black 
Yajurveda, and composed and compiled the White Yajurveda 
( a A. I, p. 124 ). 

This quarrel between the uncle and the nephew is attested not 
only by the Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Bhagavata but also by the 
Mahabharata ( both the Bengal and Madras recensions )( C. A. I. 
p. 124 ) and the Satapatha Brahmana ( Mu Sat. Br. Ill, 8, 2, 24), 
where i(; is mentioned that Yajnavalkya was cursed by Caraka 
Adhvaryu. This fact of the quarrel between Vaisampayana 
and his pupil and nephew Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya fixes the posi- 
tion of Yajhalkya and therefore of Janaka Vaideha, just a step 
below that of Janamejaya whose court-historian Vaisampayana 
was. 

(4) Uddalaka Aruni who, according to the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad attended the court of Janaka Vaideha, and joined that 
famous debate, had two other class-friends, namely, Upamanyu 
and Baida ( or V eda and these three were the pupils of Apoda 
Bhaumya as is evident from the Bengal and Madras recensions of 
the Mahabharata ( 0. A. I., p, 132 ). Now of these three pupils, 
the third, i. e. Veda or Baida was approached by Janamejaya 
Pariksita to become his priest { C. A. 132). This also makes 
tJddalaka Aruni and consequently his pupil Yajnavalkya con* 
temporary with Janamejaya. 
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( 5 ) Uddalaka Aruni himself with his son Svetaketu attended 
the Rarpa-satra of Janamejaya { MBk I, 53, 7 ). This also makes 
Uddalaka Aruni and Janamejaya contemporaries- 

( 6 ) Yajmavalkya Vajasaneya, as appears from the Brhadara- 
nyaka Upamsad ( VI, 5, 3 ), was the pupil of Uddalaka Aruni 
a A. I., p. 132 ). He was the pupil also of Hiranyanabha 
Kausalya, a descendant of Rama Dasarathi. This King Hiranya- 
nabha Kausalya was, according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Vayu, Brahmanda. Visnu, and Bhagavata Purana, was the 
pupil of Sukarman, the great grandson of Jaimini, the disciple of 
Vyasa Parasarya ( G A. J., pp. 125-127 ). Jt is related in detail 
in all these works that Sumantu was the son and pupil of his 
fatherJaimini — the pupil of Vyasa Parasarya Sumanta’s son 
and pupil was Sutvan ; Sutvan’s son and pupil was Sukarman ; 
Sukarman got two very intelligent disciples, one,-— the Brahmana 
Pausyanji, and the other, — the King Hiranyanabha Kausalyo. 
Now Jaimini, having been the pupil of Vyasa, was contemporary 
with Pandu ^ Jaimini s son Sumantu was contemporary with 
Pandu s son Arjuna j Sumantu s son Sutvan was contemporary 
with Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu ; Sutvan’s son Sukarman was 
contemporary with Abhimanyu ’s son Pariksit. Hence Sukarman’s 
pupil Hiranyanabha Kausalya could not but be contemporary 
with Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit. The relation is best ex- 
pressed in the following table •• — 


Vyasa ParaSara 


1 

Jaimini 

I 


i 

Pandu 

1 


1 

Sumantu 

1 


1 

Arjuna 

1 


I 

Sutvan 

1 

Upavesa 

1 

1 

Abhimanyu 

1 


1 

Sukarman 

1 

1 

Aruna 

1 

1 

Pariksit, 

Vahulasva 

1 1 

Vaisam- Hiranyanabkaj Uddalaka 

1 

Janamejaya 

i 

i 

i 

payana, 

Yajnavalkya 

1 

- 1 

Svetaketu 

I 

, 1 

Satanika 

! 

Zrti Janaka 
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This establishes the contemporaneity between Janamejaya and 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya. According to all the authoritative 
Puranas,as Dr.Pradhan has shown, YajnaYalkya learnt the science 
of ‘ Yoga ’ from Hiranyanabha Kausalya ( C, A, L pp. 123-4 ). 
Dr. Pradhan has also shown that Hiranyanabha's pupil Krti was 
no other than Krti, the son of Vahulasva of the Janaka dynasty 
( C. A. 7. pp. 131-132 ) . Krti Janaka and Yajnavalkya therefore 
belonged to the same time and the same step on the genealogical 
table, as both of them were the pupils of Hiranyanabha* Yajna- 
valkya thus was the friend and contemporary, not of Slradhvaja 
Janaka, the father of Sita, as Dr. Boy Choudhury has supposed, 
but of Krti Janaka, a descendant of Slradhvaja in the 18th degree. 
Thus will be realized what a tremendous confusion has been 
made by Dr. Boy Choudhury by supposing that the Videhas 
in the Puranas from SlradhYaja Janaka downwards, were the later 
Videhas of Mithila, who began to flourish six genarations after 
Janamejaya Pariksita, and by assuming necessarily that the 
events of the Bamayana were long posterior to those of the 
Mahabharata. This absurd supposition, which goes against the 
entire body of Indian tradition, could not have been thought of 
even if there were no uncritical scholars in support of it in 
the days of the infancy of Oriental research in Europe. 

The above table makes it absolutely clear that the Pariksitas 
could be dead when Janaka Vaideha ( = Krti Janaka) held his 
Vahudaksina Sacrifice in his advanced years and thus Bhujyu 
Lahyayani could very well test Yajnavalkya with the question 
“Whither have the Pariksitas gone ? , after the passing away 

of the Pariksitas. 

(7) It seems thatjDr. Boy Choudhury has not paid proper 
attention to the use of ‘ Lan ' in the verb * bhu ' in the sentence 
“Eva PSriksita abhavan.’^ More than two thousand and one 
hundred years ago, Patanjali illustrated the use of ‘ Lan ' in the 
sentences “ Arunad Yavanah Saketam, arunad Yavano 
Madhyamikan, ” as pointed out by Goldstucker and B. G. 
Bhandarkar* Patanjali, the speaker who illustrated the use of 
‘ Lan ’ could have seen the Yavana King and his siege of Saketa 
and Madhyamikas, had he so liked and had he taken the trouble 
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of going to Saketa etc. . Yajnavalkya and Bhujyu similarly might 
have seen the death of the Pariksitas had they been present in 
Hastinapura at that time. It is clear from the use of ‘ Lan * that 
the death of Janamejaya and his brothers happened during the 
life-time of Yajnavalkya, Bhujyu eta In fact the use of ‘ Lah ‘ 
is another evidence for the contempraneity of Janamejaya and 
Yajnavalkya. The real fact is that Yajnavalkya was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya as we have already found. 

( 8 ) From the Vayu (61-49-52 ) Brahmanda (11,65,51-4) 
Visnu and Bhagavata we learn that Jaimini’s son Sumantu to 
whom Vyasa entrusted the teaching of Atharvaveda, had two 
pupils, one df whom was Kavandha 5 Kavandha again taught 
the Atharvaveda to two of his pupils, namely Pathya and 
Vedasparsa ; Pathya s three pupils were Ja]ali, Kumudadi and 
Saunaka, while Vedasparsa had four pupils, namely Moda, 
Pippalada, Sanskayani and Tapana. The relations are best 
expressed in the following tree which has already been published 
In Dr. Pradhan’s table genealogies of Vedic Kings and series of 
Vedifc teachers, facing page 176 of * Chronology of Ancient India.’ 

Jaimini 

I 

Sumantu 

I 

Kavandha 


Pathya Vedasparsa 


Ja;iali Kumudadi Saunaka Moda Pippalada Sanskayani Tapana 

The reader can see it at a glance that here is Pippalada who 
has been mentioned in the Prasna Upanisad. 

hTow Sumantu, son of Jaimini, was contemporary with 
Pandu’s son Arjuna, for Pandu and Jaimini, as we. have already 
seen, were contemporaries ; Kavandha, pupil of Sumantu, was 
therefore contemporary with Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna ; 
Vedasparsa was contemporary with Pariksit, and Pippalada, pupil 
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of Vedasparsa, was therefore contemporary with Janatfiejaya 
Pariksita, as illustrated below * — 

Vyasa 

I 

I I 

Jaimini Pandu 

1 f 

Sumantu Arjuna 

1 1 

Kavandha Abhimanyu 

I _ I 

Vedasparsa Pariksit 

1 I 

Hiranyanabha, Pippaiada Janamejaya, Vai^ampayana 

Kausalya Asvalayana, Sukesan Bharadvaja, Kavandhin 
Katyayana, Pippaiada, the Atharvavedic professor, must there- 
fore have been contemporary with Janamejaya, as is clear from 
the table above. Now from the Pra^na Upanisad we have already 
learnt that Hiranyanabha and Pippaiada were contemporaries. 
Hence Hiranyanabha must have been contemporary with 
Janamejaya. 

It should be noticed in this connection that Pathya’s pupil 
Jajali ( lit. son of Jajala ) seems to have been the same Jajali who 
learnt from the famous Tuladhara ( = shopkeeper ) of Varanasi, 
as related in the Mahabharata, while Saunaka, the other pupil 
of Pathya, seems to have been the author of the present recension 
of the Atharvaveda which we now possess, and to have taught 
Satanika, son of Janamejaya the science archery and rituals. 
The Prasna IJpanisad now appears to he the Upanisad or supple- 
ment to the Pippaiada recension of the Atharvaveda, as it extols 
and praises the Professor Pippaiada. The Pippaiada recension of 
the Atharvaveda has also been obtained in Ka^mlra. 

( 9 ) The contemporaneity between Hiranyanabha and 
Janamejaya is also deducible from a comparison of the list of 
Samavedic teachers drawn up by Dr. Pradhan ( C. A. I. p. 131 ) 
with the list of Atharvavedic teachers and the pedigree of 
Janamejaya as already shown on the table of genealogies facing 
page 176 of h^s Chronology of Andent India. 
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Samavedic teachers Atharvavedic teachers 
Jaimini 

I 

Sumantu Sumantu 

Sutvan Kavandha 

I I 

i I ~T 

Sukarman Vedasparsa, Pathya 


Pausyanjali Hiranya, Pippalada, Saunaka, 
nabha, 


Krti Janaka Ya^navalkya 

Krti is explicity stated to have been the pupil of Hiranya- 
nabha in the matter of spreading the knowledge of the Ssmaveda, 
and to have been a king ( C. A. 1. pp. 131-2 ; pp. 141-3. ), 
Yajhavalkya also learnt Yoga from Hiranyanabha. Thus Krti 
Janaka was the Janaka Vai deha of the Vedic texts for whom 
Dr. Roy Choudhury is very anxious. 

(10) That Janamejaya Pariksita was, to a certain extent, 
contemporary with Janaka Yaideha of the Vedic texts, is further 
proved from the following Vedic evidences •* — 

In the Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana (III, 40, 2) Hrtsvasaya 
Allakeya, king of the Mahavssas, is mentioned as a pupil of Soma- 
^usma Satyayajhi Pracinayogya who, in his turn, was the fourth 
in the descending series of teachers from Indrota Daivaps 
Saunaka as illustrated in the following table : 

Inrdota Daivata Saunaka 

I 

Drti Aindrota Saunaka 

I 

Pulusa Pracinayogya 

I 

Satyaya^na Paulusi 

Hrtsvasaya Allakeya, Somasusma Satyayaji-i 
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Pandu 

Arjuna 

I 

Abhimanyu 

I 

I 

Pariksit 

I 

I 

Janamejaya 

I 

I 

Satanika 
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In the Satapatha Brabmana ( XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ) it is stated that 
Soma^usma Satyayajfii Practnayogya saw Janaka Vaideha. From 
the Gopatha Brabmana (I, 2, 5 ) we learn that a Vedic teacher 
named ' Dantabala Dhaumra ’ was courteously received by the 
King Janamejaya Pariksita. The reading “Dantabala Dhaumra’’ 
in Dr. Eajendralal Mitra’s edition of the Gopatha Brabmana is 
clearly the corrupt form of the correct name “Dantala Dhaumya” 
of the famous Vedic teacher. Now the Jaiminlya Braflnnana 
( II, 55-56 ) informs us that Hrtsvasaya Allakeya, the king of the 
Mahavrsas, was the pupil of Dantala Dhaumya and Somasustna 
Satyayajni Pracinayogya. It follows then that Janame3aya 
Pariksita who courteously received Dantala Dhaumya, must have 
been contemporary with Somasusma Satyayajni and therefore 
with Janaka Vaideha. This Janaka, Vaideha who was no other 
than Khti Janaka, appears to have held, his Vahudaksina sacri- 
fice when he was quite advanced in years when Janamejaya was 
dead. The relation is illustrated in the following table : — 

Indrota DaivSpa Saunaka 

1 . 

Drti Aindrota Saunaka 

I 

Pulusa Pracinayogya, 

1 

Satyayajna Paulusi 

i 

Somasusma Satyayajni Hrtsvasaya Allakeya 

Thus from evidences exclusively Vedic, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Janaka Vaideha of the Vedic texts was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya. 

(11) There is yet another ground for holding that Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya were younger contemporaries of Janamejaya 
Pariksita. The Vayu Parana clearly relates that the 
Vajasaneyins i. e. Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya and his followers 
and pupils were held in high esteem and established in honour 
by Janamejaya Pariksita who circulated his royal proclamation 
for honouring the Vajasaneyins amongst his subjects. Vaisam- 
payana, the leader of the opposite school, i. e. the Taittiriyas, 
became really sorry for this and once said angrily to Janame- 


Apoda Dhaumya 
Janamejaya Dantala Dhaumya 
Janaka Vaideha 
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jaya : You, ill-advised king, your proclamation will not be res- 
pected as long as I continue to live 

Inspite of this, Janamejaya worshipped the Vedic deity PrajS- 
pati on a full moon day with the offering of oblation of ghee and 
performed two A^vamedha sacrifices according to the rules and 
formulas or mantras of Yajasaneya ( = Yajnavalkya ) and thus 
after establishing the Vajasaneyin Yeda ( = Brahman), i. e. the 
White Yajurveda in practice, Janamejaya became dwarfed in 
three limbs. ( Perhaps Janamejaya became attacked with gout 
or paralysis which crippled him). This detailed information 
given by the Vayu Purana is extremely interesting and absolutely 
creditable. It removes all doubt about Janamejaya and Yajrla- 
valkya. It is certain that these two Asvamedha sacrifices per- 
formed according to rules and mantras given by Yajnavalkya, 
were the very Asvamedha sacrifices to which Yajnavalkya, 
referred, during the debate held in Janaka s court. The story of 
Pataficala Kapya’s daughter having been possessed by a 
Gandharva, has been introduced by the later Yajasaneyins, i. e. 
the writers of the Brhadaranyaka, to give an appearance of 
difficulty to the question put to Yajnavalkya by Bhujyu Lahya- 
yani, at the court of Janaka. 

Thus it will be found that Dr- Boy Choudhury’s error about 
the chronological relation between Janamejaya and Janaka^has 
plainly been due to his wrong assumption of the identity of Assa- 
layana of Savatthi with Kausalya Asvalayana ; of Kabandhin 
Katyayana with Pakudha Kaocayana. Consequent on these 
wrong assumptions. Dr. Roy Choudhury has made the more 
grievous assertion that Hiranyanabha Bausalya was contempo- 
rary with Gautama Buddha. 
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arthasastra. re-examined 

OR 

The Culture and date of the Arthasastra 

BY 

V. R. Ramachandsia Dikshitar, m. a. 

“ Kautalya’s Arthasastra advocates ideals and culture which 
are non-Indian. This may be due to the fact that the Malwa 
empire for a long time remained under the influence of the 
Greeks, Sakas and Hunas In this strain a recent writer on the 
subject writes in the Indian Antiquary^ and seems to propound 
three theories. First the Arthasastra was written somewhere 
between 480 and 510 A, D. Secondly it was a product of the 
Malwa Empire under the foreign domination of the Greeks, Sakas 
and Hunas- Thirdly ideals and culture advocated in the Artha- 
sUstra are non-Indian. 

This is then a re-examination of the whole Arthasdstta problem. 
Though there has been a view that the date of the compilation of 
the Kautallya Arthasdsira may be brought down to the beginnings 
of the Christian era^ still opinion was not divided as to the culture 
advocated by that treatise on ancient Indian Polity. The late 
V. A. Smith took the correct and sound view that the Arthasdstra 
was an actual picture of the Mauryan Empire under its first 
emperor^. This finds corroboration from a more reliable quarter 
viz. •- Asokan inscriptions. Notwithstanding volumes of inter- 
pretation on these mute records on the rocks and pillars still the 
last word has not been said. A comparative study of the inscrip- 
tions and the Arthasastra texts has revealed to us the wonderful 
concordance between the two. The inference is irresistible that 

1 See Fran Nath’s article on the date of the compilation of Kaufalya*s 
Arthasastra 484-510 A, D., June, 1931, pp. 109-113, July, 1931, pp, 121-3. 

2 See B. Keith, in the Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, Patna, pp. 8-22* 

3 See Early History of India, p. 144, 
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Asoka was an ardent student of the Arthaia^tro}, SujBfice it to say 
here that this coincidence is remarkable since it demonstrates 
beyond doubt the powerful hold which the Arihamstra had on the 
great Mauryan empire. 

An interesting circumstance in this connection is that the 
ideals and culture advocated by the Arthamstra were known to 
the distinguished author of the sacred Kural whose compilation is 
assigned to the second century B. c. on various grounds.^ If the 
Ariha^astra be known in the Tamil land in the Second Century 
B. C. surely at least a century must have elapsed since the com- 
pilation to get authoritative recognition from the learned public. 
Further there is no trace of the ideas and ideals peculiar to the 
Greeks, Sakas and Hunas adumberated. The institutions and the 
political theories inculcated are quite in consonance with the 
accepted standards of Ancient Hindu culture. Mere statement 
of a theory would not help us much unless substantiated by quota- 
tions from the Arthasdstra. No case has been made out to prove 
that the author of the Arthasdstra has imported alien ideas and 
culture into his memorable treatise. 

Equally weak, unconvincing and inconclusive is the attempt 
to show that it was a product of the Malwa Empire. The lollow- 
ing are some of the points raised in this connection. They may 
be categorically stated with summary answers. 

1. Kautalya has selected a small territory called Janapada and 
that situated near a sea- coast approaching in area nearly to a 
modern tasiL This is quite contradictory with the other remark 
made in the very next page that the Kautillya King possessed 
landed property in Aparanta, Asmaka, Avanti, JTangala, and Anupa 
Desas. Certainly each of these countries must have been bigger 
than a modern tasil and these countries put together must be big 
enough for an empire even granting that the Kautillyan King 
possessed landed property only in the above mentioned Desas. 
Thus at the outset it seems that the case made out rests on no 
substantial basis. 

1 I have discussed this question in iny Maurya Polity^ ( Madras Uni- 
versity ), 1932. 

2 See Author’s i:^tudies Tarml Literature & History, the chapter of 
Tiruvalliwar. 
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2. Much is made of the defence by the local wild tribes. Re- 
ference here is only to the outlying portions of the empire, speci- 
ally those forest-belts which always separated the Capital from 
the country parts. In such places a statesman like Kautalya 
would have felt that it would be the right policy to get such for- 
saken places guarded by wild tribes who were real masters of the 
situation. The mention of Vahurika and Pulinda may refer to 
Gujarat, A.vanti and Central India. But Sabaras, Candalas and 
Atavikas were not the monopoly of the Malwa Empire alone. 
These and similar tribes were scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent. The same condition is depicted 
in the ancient Tamil works. The Maravar or the Eyinar who 
were foresters were pressed into service by the Tamil kings for 
defence purposes. In the opening chapters of J anapadasamuddesa 
Kautalya simply lays down means and methods for a conquering 
monarch with regard to colonisation of new lands, their distribu- 
tion and protection. In the beginning of the Mauryan epoch 
there was a tendency on the part of the first two kings to enlarge 
their kingdoms as far as possible. This being the ruling passion 
of the monarch Kautalya lays down a prescription how to en- 
croach on a new territory with a view to eventually occupy the 
same. 

3. The theory that the Kautillya Janapada was situated near a 
sea coast is inconclusive. For ihe empire under Candragupta 
Maurya, and his successors Bindusara and Asoka, was bounded 
by the sea at least on two sides, and there is therefore every justi- 
fication for Kautalya to refer to seaports and sailing vessels, 
either commercial or piratic. There need be no elaborate depart- 
ment of Kavadhyaksa or Superintendent of boats and navy for a 
Janapada of a modern tasiL An interesting circumstance in this 
oonnecbion is that among articles of import find mention oyster 
shells, conch shells, pearls etc., which are found in sea-shoreh If 
the kingdom is really situated on a sea-coast, then, would it not 
be legitimate to expect that kingdom to export such articles and 
import inland articles which can not be obtained near a sea-coast? 
But the fact that the sea-growing articles were imported is proof 


1 Arthasastra^ Book II, Ch, XI. 
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positive that the Capital was situated away from the sea aud this 
necessitated importing of such articles of merchandise. Again if 
the kingdom is situated on a sea-coast then there would be no 
room for Kautalya to enunciate in such an elaborate manner the 
interstate or international policy by means of a mandala theory 
known as ‘ the circle of states *. In fact if one takes it as Pran 
hTath does, there would be no place for a circle of states 

In this connection a passage from the section entitled ^itu- 
dhyaksa is quoted and the passage is as follows ; 

Bodasadronam Jangalanam varsapra 
manamadhyardhamanupanam desa 
vapanam ardhatrayodasasmakanam, 
tray o vim satir a vantinam , amitamapa- 
rantanam haimanyanam ca kulyavapanam'ca kslatah I 
— ArthasSstra, Bk. II, Ch. 24. 

Shama Sastri translates it thus “ The quantity of rain that 
falls in the country of Jahgala is 16 dronas half as much more in 
the moist countries ( anupanam ) ; as to the countries which are 
fit for agriculture ( de^avapanSm ) 13V2 dronas in the country of 
A^makas ; 23 dronas in Avanti and an immense quantity in 
western countries ( aparantanam ) the borders of the Himalayas 
and the countries where water channels are made use of in agri- 
culture ( Kulayavapanam )\ Fran Nath interprets thus : “ The 
annual measure ( of produce to be taken as the King's due ) is 
16 dronas in the country of Jangala; 34 dronas in moist ( marshy 
or low ) countries fit for agriculture *, 13 dronas in Jampadas 
of Asmaka ; 23 dronas in Avanti ; the quantity in AparSnta is 
not measured ; the crop grown in winter and irrigated ( by well, 
pond, tank, lake etc. ) should be ascertained according to the 
time Both these translations are faulty in the sense that 
while one term is interpreted as the name of a kingdom, another 
is interpreted in its literal sense. For example, Shama Sastri 
translates anupa moist country and Pran Nath Haimariya winter. 
In the interpretation of any passage the prescription is ** 

arthat-prakaranaHmgm-au<^ym’arthamicayah \ 

1 Trans. P. 139. II Ed. 

Z Ind. Ant, 1931, P. 11%. 
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This means that the interpretation suggested must follow the 
prakaram- Either all the terms occurring in the passage are 
names of territories or connote ditferent classification of soil. The 
latter cannot be. For Asm aka and Avanti cannot come under 
any classification of soil. So the other possible alternative is 
that every term refers to a different kingdom. Further it is 
ingenious to interpret VarsaprcmarLam as annual measure of 
produce. Its ordinary meaning, ‘ the quantity of rainfall,’ will 
quite fit in with the context. 

If Kautalya had meant “ actual measure of produce he should 
have stated the quantity of the AparSnta and Haim any a. The 
expression amitam proves that^the author means only the quantity 
of rainfall. 

The suggested translation is as follows ^ — 

** Amongst the countries fit for agriculture the quantity of 
rainfall in the kingdom of Jangala ( possibly Kurujangala ) is 16 
dronas, in that of Anupa"* 24 dronas, in that of Asmaka ( Aratta ) 
13 V2 dronas and in that of Avanti ( Malwa ) 23 dronas the quantity 
of rainfall in the Aparanta and the Himalayan regions cannot be 
measured ; and these are cultivated by irrigation channels in 
certain seasons 

The idea of the last two sentences is that such regions being 
mountaineous tracts and rainfall dependent on monsoons, some- 
times there will be very heavy showers and sometimes monsoon 
failing there will be no shower with the consequence that they 
had to resort to irrigation. A geographical study of the territo- 
ries mentioned shows that the empire contemplated by the Artha- 
sastra is not Malwa empire of the 5th Century A. D. but is much 
bigger than that. Western India, Himalayas, Kurujangala, 
Bengal, Malwa and the Dekhan constitute the empire and hence 
practically the whole of Hindustan with a portion of the Dekhan. 
In other words these were the territorial limits covered by the 
Maiiryan empire under its first ruler Candragupta. Can it still 
be maintained that the Arthasasfra was not the work of the 
Minister of Candragupta Maurya ? We hope not. 

1 The country inhabited by the Anupa tribe and may be looked for in tbe 
Yindhya Uills. 
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Substance of the Lecture on the 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT OF AHIMSA 
delivered at the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
( 25th February 1932 ) 

BY 

Professor dr. Betty Heimann 
of the University of Halle 

Etymologically ahmsa connotes an absence of a desire to 
injure another in thought, word, or deed. In form it is negative, 
and is often interpreted in a specific narrow sense ; but really it 
is wider and a very ancient conception. It can in fact be traced 
back to the Rgvedic conception of the “ Rta ” or the eternal cos- 
mic Law or Order which governs all the facts and happenings in 
Nature. Rta compels every animate and inanimate being to 
follow the laws of its own existence so as not to thwart or obstruct 
all others from following the laws of their own individual exis- 
tences. It may accordingly be said to be a sort of a social con- 
tract interpreted from the cosmic point of view. It is worth 
noting in this connection that Varuna, the champion of the 
Rgvedic Rta, is associated with Mitra, the god of friendship or 
social contract, from whom the Buddhistic conception of Metta 
is lineally descended. This conception is meant to inculcate the 
doctrine of “ Samata or equality of all things in the sense 
of the well-known Brhadaranyaka passage L iii. 22 which equates 
the Prtoa Atman simultaneously with the gnat, the fly, the eleph- 
ant, or the universe, who are all — ignoring their differing evalua- 
tion from the human point of view alike the equal partners of 
the cosmic social order that is based upon non-violence or 
Ahimsa. It follows that this doctrine, while in one of its work- 
ings-out it led the Jainas to object to even the cultivation of the 
soU lest it might involve the destruction of insect-life, in its 
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another and equally logical interpretation it enjoined upon th - 
King of the oountry the duty to uproot all the “ Kantakas’^"^ 
thorns or mischief-mongers, that may harm his subjects and so 
disturb the social balance. This means that the “social contract" 
presupposes the acknowledgment of all existing orders and 
existing groups of beings as essential functional values in an 
estimation of the universe as a whole, no single component of 
which is permitted to follow the “Atimarga^’ and transgress the 
bounds of its own existence and purpose. This in fact is the 
true “Dharma” the eternal rule that teaches different “Dharmas" 
to tolerate each other. 

A.himsa in Ancient India was conceived as a duty and a privi- 
lege that regulated the relations not between man and man alone, 
but between man and the whole Hature. Thus man is enjoined 
to remember in his daily religious offerings the shares of all his 
fellow-creatures. As objects of religious veneration he chooses 
caves, causeways or confluences which seem to have been sancti- 
fied by Nature itself. He may not impair the holiness of Nature 
by his own man-built forms of religion. And even in those 
glorious temples ( e. g. Mamalapuram and Ellora ) where the art 
of man appears to have triumphed over N ature, his innate humi- 
lity has led him to create animal-sculptures and place them as if 
freely walking about in the complex of the temple. 

It is this doctrine of Ahimsa taken in its widest philosophical 
sense that has made the Ancient Indian Ethics a cosmic ethics and 
not a personal ethics. Man and the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion in the midst of which he is placed constituted but one whole, 
the component parts of which had their own fixed and inalienable 
places and boundaries. Hence the system of the castes and their 
traditional code of conduct, wherein each individual is merely a 
representative of his order and becomes liable for ancestral or 
communal delinquencies. The individual has accordingly to 
preserve the balance of his order and be ready, by self-immolation 
if need be, to restore the balance if disturbed, and render 
objective satisfaction - Compare tbe story of Odipus in G-reek 
Mythology. Hence the responsibility of the king for all the un- 
detected sins amongst his subjects as illustrated in the glorious 
life-history of BSma. The king no less than the commoner was 
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thus regarded not as a private individual but as the “ function- 
holder " of the community. The conduct between men and men 
is in short governed by laws derived from cosmic facts. Ahiihsa 
thus became tantamount to unviolated social contract. 

In the domain of Dharma^astra or Civil and religious law the 
doctrine of Ahirhsa has made itself felt in the recognition of the 
sanctity of possession, the appointed time for appropriation being 
purposely postponed as long as possible. Similarly the head of 
the family was not allowed to make a will cutting the property — 
especially landed and house-property — into pieces. The house- 
holder’s duty to maintain the holy fire and the daily Karman or 
to continue the “ praja-tantu ” may in this way be regarded as an 
injunction for Ahirhsa in respect of things and persons that are to 
come. Man in fact is not an isolated individual every creature 
is a fellow-creature. Hence the exemplary cultivation of hospi- 
tality in Ancient India. Hence too the three ‘ethical duties 
enjoined by Prajapati by the voice of thunder ♦ Damayata, Datta, 
Dayata ( Brhad. V. ii. 1 ). * Belief in the dogma of transmigration 
or re-incarnation, by projecting or continuing the relations 
between man and bis fellow-creation beyond the limits of just 
one span of life, must no doubt have eased the difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of the ethical doctrine of 
Ahimsa as a social contract, and ifc must also have heartened 
many an Indian Yogin, Sadhu, or Tapasvin io cultivate self- 
denial and indifference to bodily suffering. Ahirhsa in fact wean- 
ed men from self-conceipt, wantonness or passion ( v^pU) which 
has played such an important role with the Greek Dramatists. 

In religious and political expressions Ahimsa, sows the seed of 
tolerance, one effect of which is the facility with which symbols got 
multiplied and at times even contradictory symbols were brought 
together in India in the sphere of one and the same religion. 
Symbols are not the reality ^ they merely represent it. And as 
the Real according to the Ahimsa ’’ philosophy is an all-compre- 
hending unity, a variety of symbols to represent the divine 
variety of nature became a foregone conclusion. 

The famous theory of the Syadvada, which teaches us to look 
to all possibilities in thinking, may be regarded as the logical 
18 [ Annals, B. O. R- 1.]. 
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aspect of the doctrine of Ahimsa. And not only the Syadvada, 
but all Indian Logic endeavours to see things not subordinated 
but co-ordinated : not cut off lyom each other by dichotomic defi- 
nitions, but brought together In a kind of summarizing, synthetic 
definitions. In politics Ahimsa has given us the idea of “ Satya- 
graha ”, which etymologically connotes “ seizing the truth as it 
exists” •“ always conceding the right of all forms of existence as 
such to exist, including of course your own existence. This 
should infuse not only courage of convictions and a fearlessness 
of consequences but also the ever necessary readiness to compare, 
to measure and to discuss one’s own point of view and that of 
the opponent, in order to realize and establish the balance between 
the opposing forces and ideas. 

We can thus never do full justice to the high dignity of the 
doctrine of Ahimsa if we narrow it down to one single practical 
act. 



A NOTE ON SIDDHIVINISCAYA AND SRSTIPAEIKSA 

t . t » 

BY 

H. R KAPADIA, M. a. 

Out of tli0 several important and unpublished works quoted 
Dy Biddhasena Qaini in his monumental commentary! to UrrmmUii 
Vdcaka^s TativUrthadhigamasutra and its hJia^a, I may mention 
Siddhiviniicaya and Srstiparlksd. 

As is well-known Jainism does not consider anybody as a 
Creator of the Universe, much less does it attribute the act of 
creation to Pararriatman, the soul in its perfectly liberated con- 
dition. Since the learned commentator does not intend to dilate 
upen this open secret, he naturally refers the readers to standard 
works where their curiosity in this connection is likely to be 
easily gratified. He has selected for this purpose Siddhiviniscaya^ 
and Srstipariksa^, the latter signifying the examination of creation. 
In my humble opinion, both these works are of Jatna authorship 
and most probably of the ^vetamhara School. If one is tempted to 
identify this Siddhimmscaya with one composed by A kalankadeva 
and commented upon by Anantavirya, pupil of Rairibhadfa, will 
it not be a very difficult problem for him to solve as to why this 
Stddhasena does not seem to have criticized or refuted any of the 
views of Akalanka expressed by him in his splendid work 
Tattvartharajavarlika, even when this ^veiarnbara commentator 
has not spared his own brethren, and, if rightly judged, SiddJiasena 
Bivdkara too, the well-known logician, in his zeal to be quite 
faithful to the Aganias ? 

It may be mentioned en passant that the exact date of Siddha- 
sena Oani is a desideratum. He has referred to PharmakiTh and 

1 This commentary together with the original text and the bhSsya is 
published in two parts, in the ‘‘Sheth Devachand Lalhhai Jain 
Pustakoddhar Fund Series along with my introductions in Sanskrit 
and English. 

2-3 Ibid. pt. X, p. 37. 

4 Ibid. p. 397, 
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Jinabhadra Qani ksamaiTamariay in his commentary. This practically 
settles his earlier limit. Pandit Sukhlal identifies him with 
Gandhahastin mentioned by ^lldnka Suri in his commentary to 
Acarahga. This fact, if admitted^ helps us in fixing the other 
limit. 

Since not a single line is quoted in the commentary from 
Siddhiviniscaya, it remains to be verified, if there is any scholarly 
discussion as regards the theory of Creation in Siddhiuniscaya of 
Akilahka, whose date is still a subject open to discussion amongst 
various scholars. 

Srstiparlksa so far as I know, has not been mentioned in any 
of the catalogues of Mss. published. So will any scholar be 
inclined to furrow this virgin soil by attempting to find out, 
if there is any Ms. available, and if not, to see whether this is 
quoted in any work of not later than the 9th century ? 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 


XI 

DATE OF HAG AM ALA OF PUN DAEIKA-VITTHALA 
( Saka 1498 = A. D. 1576 ) and identification of his patron 
Madhavasimhahaja with Madhavasimha, 

patron of DALAPATIRlYA 

The Eagamala is a dissertation on the different ragas, their 
forms, attributes and notes composed by Pundarlkavitthala, a 
Karnataka ( Karnataka-jatlya ). The only two Mss. of the work 
now extant and available are the following : — 

( 1 ) Bikaner Xo. 1100. ' 

( 2 ) Xo. 1026 of 1884-87 of the Govt. Mss. Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 

The description of the Bikaner Ms. as given in the Catalogue 
does not refer to the date of composition of the work which is 
given only in the B. 0. R. I. Ms. No. 1026 of 1884-87 and is 
contained in the following verse • — 

8 9 4 1 

STT’TTi' 'T^STTfr 

JTFTT^ ( 

The chronogram comes to Saka 1498 i. e. A. D. IS76. 

The age of the Ms. as recorded in the copy is Samvat 1671 1 6. 


1. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the Maharaja of Bikaner, 

1880- p. 515. 

Th^s is the reading of Bikaner Ms. 
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A» D. 1615. This means that the present copy was prepared 39 
years after the date of oomposiliion of the work. 


Aufrecht has the following information regarding the works of 
Pundarlkavitthala in his Catalogue : — 


from Karnataka, son of lived under 

Akbar— Bik. 513, Bik. 516, 

sniWraT B. 1578, Bik. 529. 


The parentage of Pundarlkavitthala as given in the verse 
from the quoted above appears to be different from that 

mentioned by Aufretcht. The verse tells us that he was the 

son of ‘ KagSmba and Dharma ^ while Aufrecht says 

presumably on the authority of the catalogue description of the 
Mss. of the works and others that he was the son of 

and lived under Akbar ( 1556-1605 ). 


AufrechPs remarks about the parentage of Puridarika ViUhala 
appear, however, to be incorrect. The Bikaner Burbar has fur- 
nished me with a copy of a Ms. of Bagamanjarl mentioned by 
Aufrecht as “ Bik. 516 The following verses in the beginning 
and end of the work show clearly the relation of Pundarlkavitthala 
with Madhavasimharaja • — 


Folios 1 &: 2 “ 1 

n 

■ I 




W5TT%^T II 


1. Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 339a. 

2 . Mr. Fox- Strangway s in his Music of Hindostan, p. 105, adds and 

list of works ascribed to Pupdarika Vitthala and 
r^paarks that he belonged to the ^nd half of the 16th ceptury. 





^*TrrrT»l f=< ci cj5 : I fr^^ 

^rrsTcTfe^ f^^JT %xr?H7rT i ^tc^ ^rfits^ ^ 
ti ” etc. 


Last Folio— 


^rfhrrof^JTf?^: srmf?# ^rffcq-^Tfrr^R- 
sfi^rrq^sr^rvTxRtr ^mrf f^: « 


^.‘ I 

^PT ^ M » ” 


It is clear from the foregoing extracts that Madhavasimharaja 
was the patron of Pundarika Vitthala. The two brothers Madhava- 
simharaja and Manasiihha were great favourites of Emperor 
Akbar. They were sons of ‘ Bhagavantadasa ’ of the ' Kaohapa ’ 
family. Madhavasimharaja was a Vaisnava and was apparently 
fond of Music. Pundarika Vitthala was inspired to write all his 
works on Music by the direct encouragement of Prince Madhava- 
simha. 


The present Madhavasimharaja appears to have been the 
patron of another writer called who wrote or 

irr^ qftqT€r-3ipFiW. There are two Mss. of this work in the Govt. 
Mss. Library at the B. O. P. Institute :— ( 1 ) No. 409 of 1882-83 
and No. 517 of 1891-95. Dalapatiraya makes the following re- 
marks about himself in this work •* — 


^ snSHT U^RTT^qTTWKf^T^crr, 
5nT%dTfi'^fnruNHi?i 
T%^n^!Tcqir%rTT 

^4’4U^Sr(7VI fci^r ft 


This passage is found in both the Mss. Ms. No. 517 is in- 
complete, while No. 409 has iflie following colophon * 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar* remarks on the basis of the last Ibe 
of the above colophon that Madhavasimha, the Sarvabhauina, 
appears to have been Savai Madhavsrao or Madhavarao II of 
Peshawa dynasty of Poona. 

I am inclined to take a different view of the above colophon. 
In the first instance the Ms. Eo. 409 has been acquired from 
Gujarat.^ Secondly the “ has a Gujarati tinge 

about it and presumably refers to a Prince in Rajputana. Thirdly 
the word * f^%T§r * is generally used by copyists in the sense that 
the “ copy was made " or the “ work was copied I am, there- 
fore, inclined to take the last line as one added to by the scribe 
and the ‘ ' as some other Rajput Prince different 

from the the patron of Dalapatiraya. It is 

possible that the present copy x)f the q^sn^mfT might have been 
made by a scribe under the instructions of a Rajput Prince called 
‘ ’. During the time of the Peshawa Madhavrao II, 

the Mogul rule was not so prominent as in the days of Akbar. 
Dalapatiraya in his remarks about himself and his father ( vide 
extract quoted above ) refers to circumstances such as ‘ 

*, ' *, ‘ ^ all 

of which fit in more with the times of Emperor Akbar than those 
of Madhavarao II of the Peshawa dynasty. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the HmT%f or mws', the patron of 

is identical with the the patron of Pundarlka V itthala. 

The epithet * ^ETTWTff ’ need not mislead us because it is laudatory. 
It is similar to the epithet “ applied to the two 

brothers and UT?Tl%f the tributary princes in the extract 

from Ragamanjarl quoted above. 


1. Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. for 1882-83, p. 41. 

2. Ibid, p. 2 — “ The Gujarat Section comprises Nbs. 1-486 
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datb of sumativijaya's commentary on the 

EAGHUVAMSA — LATTER HALF OF THE 17TH CEjmjRT 

Mr. S. P. Pandit in liis edition of the RaghuvamSa makes the 
following remarks about the commentary of Sumativijaya on 
the Raghuvam^a^ 

** We have now to notice the last Jain commentary that we 
have secured. The author^s name is Pandita Sumativijaya of 
Vikramapura ( Bikaner ? ) and that of his work Sugamarihor 
prabodhika vhioh he composed sometime between A. D. 1635 
and 1643/’ 

The date given by Mr. Pandit in these remarks is based on the 
chronogram in the colophon of his Ms. viz. 

About TH and ^irfr there is no difficulty of interpretation as their 
values viz. 6 and 1 are clear. There is difficulty as regards the 
value of the expression “ Mr. Pandit observes in this 

connection “ whatever the figure of unit may be that is meant 
to be indicated by the letters preceding iTf it is certain that 
mean one thousand six hundred and ninety, obviously of 
the Sam vat as that is the era used in Rajputana where the com- 
mentary was composed and whence it has been obtained.** 

Another scholar to deal with this date is Mr. Nandargikar* 
who describes a Ms. of the work viz. No. 46 of 1873-74 of the 
Govt. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar Institute. His remarks 
about the date are as under 

“ Date 1609 of the Samvat year corresponding with A. D. 1552. 
This Ms. of Sugamanvaya is bought for the Bombay Govt, by 
Dr. Biihler at Bikaner in Rajputana.” Mr. Nandargikar, like 
Mr, Pandit, aho bases his date A. D. 1552 on the chronogram 


1. Baghuvarn^a^ edited by S. P. Pandit, 1872, Preface pp 11-12 

2. Raghnvam^a, 1897, Critical Notice, pp. 24-25, 

J.9 I Apnala, B. O* R. I. ] 
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This divergence of interpretation of the chronogram by two 
different scholars results in the difference of more than 100 years 
(1613 and 1552) in fixing the date of composition as recorded in 
the work itself. 

Instead of multiplying these interpretations it would prove a 
sort of corrective if we try to infer the probable date of the work 
on the basis of internal evidence. A cursory perusal of this 
commentary ( Ms. No. 46 of 1873-74 referred to. above) gives us 
the following list of authorities mentioned by Sumativijaya 

( fol. 240 ) ; OT ( 4, 56 etc. ) ; 

( fol. 5, 1 2 etc. ) ; ( fol. 7 ) ; ( fol. 9, 32 etc, ) ; 

( fol. 14, 16, 19, 22, 31, 32 etc. ) ; 3TT%^f%fTrmoT: ( fol. 
14, 16, 18 etc. ) ; ( fol. 23 ) ; ( fol. 33, 70 ) ; amTO: 

( fol. 36 ) ; f%TTrrT^?ftV^r54' ( fol. 49 ) ; ( fol. 82, 140, 152 ) ; 

( M. 97 ) ^ ( foL 114 ) ; ( fol. 139 ) ; 

( fol. 142 ) ; ( fol. 142, 175, 217 ) ; ( fol. 192 ) ; 

^T?nTn^?T: ( fol. 192 ) ; ( fol. 219 ) ; ^TT^*- ( fol. 51, 78, 79, 

198 ). 

In the above list the reference to the proves that 

the commentary was written after A. D. 1374’’ which is the date 
of this lexicon. More important than this reference is the re- 
ference to on folio 142 which appears as under : — 

^ 

Now as regards Bhojavyakarana Dr. Belvalkar^ observes that 
it was “ written for the benefit of a King Bhoja, son of Bhara- 
malla.*' Mr. Harishankar Shastri in his edition^ of this work 


1. Zacharie , Die Indtschen Worterhucher^ p, 3!?, 

2. Bhojavyakarana ( K. S. Press — 1919 ) Pothi edition — folios 25-26 — see 
verses 88, 89, 90, 2nd line of verse 90 — cff 

3. Systems of Sanskrit Gi ammar ( 1915 ), pp. 115-116. 

4. Edition of Bhojavyakarana ( in Pothi form ), 1919, ( Published by 

Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay ), Introduction p, 2, 
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states — r^q^TKur 


I wonder on what evidence Mr. Harishankar Shastri has 
based the above remarks for they are different from tho following 
statement of the work itself as recorded on folios 29, 67 and 76 of 
tha printed edition under reference : — 


■ WTTSTt 




It appears, therefore, that the work was written, as stated 
thrice in the work itself, under the orders of the King Bho:a, the 
son of Bharamalla. Bharamalla of the verse is none other than 
Bharamalla I, Rao of Kacch who reigned from 1585-1631 A. D,** 
As the work was written under the orders of Bhoja, son of BhSra- 
malla and during his reign it must have been written some years 
after 1631 A D., say about A. D. 1640 or so. As Sumativijaya 
belongs to VikramapuTa i. e. Bikaner as stated in the ‘Colo- 
phon of his commentary and as he quotes as autho- 

rity he must have had a copy of the work before him. We shall, 
therefore, be not far wrong if we suppose that Sumativijaya 
wrote his commentary between 1640 and 1675 A. D, or in the latter 
halt of the 17ih century. conclusion harmonizes with the 

dates of some of the Mss. of the commentaries of Sumativijaya in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute which are as 
under : — 


Ms. 

Number 

Dated 

Samvat 

I"" 

Remarks 


No. 450 of 1887-91 | 

1838 

1782 


Do 

No. 373 of 1892-95 

1817 

1761 



No. 315 of A 1882-83 

1804 

1748 



I, Bopibay Ga 2 ;ettcer, Vol. IX", part ii, p. 41- 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
RAGHUVAMSA CALLED PRAEASIKA AND 
ITS PROBABLE DATE — MIDDLE OF 
THE 15th century 

There is a Ms. of a commentary on the Raghuvarhsa called 
RaghukavyaprakaMka in the Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. This is No. 471 of 1895-1902 and consists of 69 folios. 
The commentary is only for seven cantos of the text. The name 
of the author is not mentioned in any of the colophons of the 
seven cantos which appear on folios 19, 25, 35, 44, 54, 66 and 72. 
Among works and authors referred to in the commentary the 
following may be noted : — ( fob 5 ) ; ( fol. 5, 48, 65 ) ; 

JT 5 : ( fol. 6, 14, 18 ) ; qr^; ( fob 8 ) ; { fob 8 ) ; ( fob 9, 11, 

15, 19, 52 ) ; ( fob 11 ) 5 ( fob 13, 19, 37, 64 ) ; 

( fob 15 ) 5 ( fob 16, 29, 31, 39, 40 ) 5 ( fob 17 ) ; 

( fol. 26. 27 ) 5 srmir: ( fob 28, 37 ) ; ( fob 29 ) ; 

35 RcPT^t ( fob 30, 49 ) ; ( fob 32, 64 ) ; ( fob 46 ). 

As the list of the Mss. of the collection 1895-1902 was pub- 
lished by the B. O. R. Institute in 1925 this Ms. of the com- 

mentary Praka^ika could not be recorded in Aufrecht’s Catalogue 
Catalogorum. 

From the list of references given above it will be clear that 
the commentary is not very old. The quotation from 
on folio 29 gives us one terminus to the probable date of the 
commentary. This quotation appears as under • — 

Presumably this is a quotation from the work of Mahipa called 
which is a chapter of the larger work It 

deals with homonyms and bears the date 1374 A. v? As the pre- 
sent commentary refers to a lexicon of 1374 A. D. it must have 
been composed many years after this date. Secondly, in the list 
of references given above the commentary mentions works which 
are all of them of earlier date. This would justify our conclusion 
that the present commentary Prakasika was written in the middle 
of the 15th century, say between 1425 and 1475 A. D. 


%f Zacharie ; Die Indischen Worterhucher, 1897, p, 36, 



XIY 


A MANUSCRIPT OF MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 

DATED SAMVAT 1837 ( 1781 a. d. ) AND IDENTIFxCATION 
OF GAJASIMHA IN WHOSE REIGN IT WAS WRITIEN 

There is a Ms. ( No. 332 of 1884-86 ) of Mallinatha’s com- 
mentary on the Raghuvamsa dated Samyat 1837 ( ?nT, ^ ? 

which corresponds to A, D. 1781. The scribe states that the Ms. 
was copied in the above year in the reign of Q-ajasmha of 
V ih'amapaltaTia The name of scribe is of qifH' or sTTiE" 

family. 

It appears that the Gajasimha mentioned in the colophon of 
this Ms. is identical with Gajasimha of Bikaner Raj^ who ruled 
irom A. D. 1746 to 1787. The date of the Ms. viz. A. D. 1781 
harmonizes with the above period of Gajasimha's reign and 
Vikramapatiana of the Ms. is identical with Bikaner. 


A 


-fWUPATl. 


. The Chronology of India by Dufft P* 
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7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


I ^^sligations of the institute ^ ^ 

( 2 ) Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 

Xr'^mVr’p 

A9uL£yaTarn!N“8l!b7 Si° d?tSbrJdharlh^ 

V y av3harama.vilkha. No 80, by P V Klnl? J Shastri Pathafc, Price Rs.3w 
Gaudavaho, No 34, 22,d^d"r,%,by^N B I®' 

Jhalki^ar’s Nyayakosa, No 49 ?r// fX.? ^ 5«8. 

M M. Vasudeva Sbastri ALbyanfar.'Ince 

PrlfcH^ •'y ’^- Atlialye, Price Hs. 2-8. 

E. P.^rivedb Prfc^e'^Es^ iT ea?h ‘*‘® ^o‘o Na" Br. 

H- A. Fabrer 

N. B. Odier publications of the B S c; o-™ , 

Write for a complete Pr^ce-list. ‘ ^ Institute, 

o ^ r ^ ^ Oovernment Oriental Series 

With an Origiaa 

pSdhySyaVasudeva ^s’bastr, Abb^nkar, pS Rr/o 
' Pr7ce Bal; ®’ ^°- '’y »*•• '^- S- Ghate, M. A., D. Litt . 

Vysfer^ttMthSbhaXt W^Vd^Inrox Vo? I'^s^r’ V" '-®- 


K. Cj. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works. Vol It 
on Search for Sanskrit Mas. durine ' 
Writings, etc. Price Rs 5-8 “ 


io'oo^n?®®-r.^’ ^ Reports 

V y't?t Religious and fcocial 

the Deccan, and Inscriptions, Price Rs. 4-8 VoPl\?%lass 4^ 

Siddhantabmdu, Class A, No. 2, 


Philological 

aisnavism. Rs^ttriom o-r.;j ikiT: .a. 
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7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


. " “ .-^..xAouAi Ai.wuyiius.y,r, rnce its. z-a. 

(SldM^^rPnct Syatomsby R. G. Bbaadarkar 

TaittirTya Samhita, Word-Index to, Part I, Class C, No. 3 by Pandit 

, Parashuramshastn, Price Rs 2. ^ -^andit 

(ill) Other Worhs 

Mababharata, Fascicule I, pp. 60, Price Rs 2-4* 
pp. 61-136 , Price Rs 2-8 , Fascicule III, pp, 137-232 
Fascicule IV pp. 233-400 , Price Rs. 5-4; Fascicule V. pp. 401-640- 
^’.P.P- 611-8S0, Price Rs. 7 ; parts not sold singly. 

Prospectus to a New and Critical Editionof the MababbSrata Price As S 

Tun1?f "rr the Mababharata. edited by N.B Utgikar.M.A.’ Price & i*; 

Annals of the B. O. R, Institute, Price Rs. 10 per Volume, Volumes I-VII 
two parts of each ; Volumes VIII-XIII parts four each. 

Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, on sale at the Oriental Book 
Supplying Agency, Poona. 

Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental Conference, price Rs 2 
Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. I Price Rs 5 ’ ' 

Vol. 11 


Fascicule II » 
Price Rs. 3 ; 
pp, 401-640 ; 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Second 

Do 

Do 

Third 

Do 

Do 

Fourth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fifth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Vol. I 
Vol. II 
Vol. I 
Vol. II 


Price Rs. 8. 
Price Rs. 10. 
Price Ra. 10. 
Price Rs. 5. 
Price Rs. 8. 
Price Rs. ^ 
Price Rs. 7. 



15 Descriptive Catalogue of M^^s. in the Government Ms^. Librarj^ at the 

institute, Vol I, Part I, Samhitas and Brahn.anas, Price Its. 4. 

16 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 

from 1868 to 1900, Price As, 8, 

17 A list of Hew Mss, added to the Library ( 1895-1915 ), Price Ee 1-8. 

II WORKS I^-^ PRESS 
( i ) Old B, jS'. S. Pledges 

1 SySdvada'manjari edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. 

2 Apastambadharmasutra, by Prof. M. G. Shastn, M. A. ( Reprint from 

B. S S. Nos. 44 & 50). 

( ti ) Reprints and Revisions 

3 Desinamamala, 2nd edition, edited by P. V". Ramanujaswarai, M. A. 

4 Kavyapraka^a with Jhalkikar*B commentary, Ullasas I-X, Reprint oy 

Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. 

(ill) Government Oriental Series 

5 R. G Bhandarkar’s OoUected Works, Vol. I, by N. B. Utgikar, u. A. and 

Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., D. Litt. 

6 Taittu’iya-Samhita, Word-Index to. Part II, by Pandit Parasburam Shastri. 

7 VySkarapa-Mababhasya, Word-Index to, Part II, by Pandit Shridhar 

Shastn Pathak and Siddheshwar Shastn Chitrao. 

8 Nighantu and Nirukta by Prof. V. K. Rajvade, M. a. 

9 K, B, Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

(iv) Other Works 

10 Annals, Vol. XIV, Parts I-IT. 

11 Mahabbarata, Fascicule VII, containing Appendices, Introduction etc. to 

the Adi Parva. 

12 R. G, B. Library Catalogue. 

HI WORKS UNDERTAKEN 
(i) B, S. 8. Old Pledges 

1 Tarkaparibbasa, edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, and Pandit Kedarnath. 

2 Nirukta, part II, with Durga’s commentary, edited by Prof. R. G. 

Bhadkamkar, M. A. 

3 Mrochakatika, part, II edited by Sardar K. C. Mehendale, B. A. 

( ii) Reprints and Revisions 

4 RSjatarahgipi, Adtimri ( B. S. S. Nos. 45, 51, and 54), by Professor 

A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A. 

5 Handbook to the Study of Rgveda, part I, ( B. S. S. No. 41 ) ^nd Edition by 

Dr. R. Zimmermann, Ph, D. 

6 ESvyadarsa, Second and Revised Edition^ by Dr. S. E. Belvalkar and 

Pandit Rangaoharya Eaddi Shastri. 

( III ) Government Oriental Series 

7 VySkara^a-MahSbhSsya, English Translation, by Prof. E. V. Abhyankar, 

M. A , and M. M. Vasudeva Shastn Abhyankar. 

8 Apadevi with a new Commentary by M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 

9 Garbe, Die SSmkhyaPhilosophie, English Translation byR. D. Vadekar,M.A. 

10 Catalogus Catalogorum for Jam Literature, edited by H.D. Velankar, M. A. 

11 Dbvaayaloka with Locana by Dr. S. K. De. 

12 VSkyapadiya by Prof. Charudev Shastri. 


N. B. —The Institute is prepared to buy old, rare and otherwise valuable 
Mss. of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Avesta, Persian and Arabic works. 




